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FOREWORD 


HE Executive Committee presents to its membership 

this volume containing the Proceedings of the 1932 Con- 

ference. The Editorial Committee, which assisted in 
the process of preparing the material for publication, consisted 
of H. L. Lurie, New York City; Katharine D. Hardwick, Bos- 
ton; Jessie Binford, Chicago; and the following persons serving 
ex-officio: C. M. Bookman, president of the 1932 Conference; 
Howard R. Knight, editor of the Proceedings; and Mrs. Bertha 
Freeman Hooper, assistant editor. 

The publication of the Proceedings imposes upon the Editorial 
Committee the task of selection with the condensing or abridg- 
ing of some of the material presented. It should, however, be 
made clear that publication of a manuscript does not imply 
that the views set forth have been indorsed either by the Con- 
ference or by the Editorial Committee, since the Conference is 
not a legislative body but serves primarily as a forum for the 
presentation of the varying viewpoints and changing develop- 
ments in the field of social work. 

The manuscripts which were submitted and which have not 
been included in the Proceedings are available for examination 
at the Russell Sage Foundation Library, New York; the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Library, Chicago; the University of Califor- 
nia Library, Berkeley; and the Conference office. 

The Editorial Committee wishes to express its appreciation 
to the authors who submitted their manuscripts and to the divi- 
sion chairmen who assisted in the selection of papers for this 
volume. 
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GENERAL SESSIONS 


THE SOCIAL CONSEQUENCES AND TREAT- 
MENT OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


C. M. Bookman, Executive Director, Community Chest, 
Cincinnati 


E LOOK forward to our fourth winter of serious un- 

employment in the light of what we have learned from 

the past three. We know now only too well that we 
cannot change unsound conditions by ignoring them, or build 
safely for the future unless we recognize the weaknesses of our 
present economic and social system and work earnestly to profit 
by our mistakes. 

The only way to correct the economic processes that cause 
these periods of depression and to cope with their social waste 
is to plan now. Unless government, business, and social groups 
assume such leadership toward prevention, there is grave dan- 
ger that when business recovers, as it undoubtedly will, we shall 
promptly forget the losses we have suffered and the causes 
which brought them about. Then, repeating our habits of the 
past, we will delegate to social agencies the sad and costly task 
of trying to salvage the human wreckage, while neglecting to 
provide safeguards against another such storm. 

This must not be permitted to happen; and for this reason, 
with all the force and clearness at my command, I purpose to 
lay bare the social consequences of unemployment. It is time 
for plain speaking. We cannot afford to be frightened by words. 
While people cower at mention of doles, unemployment insur- 
ance, and wise economic planning, millions of men, women, and 
children go hungry; fortunes are wiped out overnight; and the 
whole world is shaken by uncontrolled factors which new con- 
ditions of life have created. 

We have been shown with startling clearness the interde- 
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pendence of nations, classes, and individuals. We have seen 
that no one group can be prosperous while another is in want. 
Some way must be found to give both labor and capital greater 
security and more adequate returns. Enlightened leadership 
recognizes this new state of interdependence. Can we build upon 
this recognition? 

Social workers alone cannot control the large fundamental 
causes of unemployment or bring about a more stable economic 
order. The ultimate stabilization of employment and business 
will depend not upon one group but many. Educators, finan- 
ciers, laborers, business men, legislators, and statesmen—not 
only of this country, but of the world—all must play their parts 
and that wisely. However, this does not release social workers 
from serious responsibility not only in relieving distress but in 
bringing to the realization of the world the serious consequences 
of unemployment and in offering guidance as to the best ways 
of dealing with it. 

Social work as a profession, especially during the past two 
years, has added a new chapter to the world’s social history in 
the story of its skilful and effective methods of assisting the vic- 
tims of unemployment, individual by individual and family by 
family. This difficult work has in such large measure been 
turned over to social workers that the public at large is now, 
more than ever before, in danger of not understanding the detri- 
mental psychological, physical, and moral effects of unemploy- 
ment, nor the many ways in which it undermines the very foun- 
dation of our social and economic life. It is therefore of great 
importance that this new professional group of ours not only see 
to it that distress is relieved, so far as possible, but also that we 
educate the public on the real social consequences of workless 
days. Social work has in the main been more successful in de- 
veloping its case work technique than it has in its task of public 
education and social engineering. More attention must be given 
to these latter phases of the work in the years just ahead. 

The social worker sees, perhaps more clearly than any one 
else, the human costs of unemployment and the repercussion of 
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this blasting of human values on the very foundations of the 
economic and social structure. The banker, the business man, 
the employer, and the politician are all busy with their own 
troubles and, through lack of opportunity and experience, en- 
visage but poorly what is happening in the families of the un- 
employed and the extent to which unemployment is undermin- 
ing our social life. 

It may therefore be worth while to pause here to trace the 
ravages of this social and economic disease, as well as some of 
the methods for its control and treatment. 


SOCIAL COSTS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


Economic costs——While we do not have accurate knowledge 
of the number of unemployed in this country—whether there 
are seven million or twelve million—we do know something of 
the social costs of unemployment. The data of the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics indicate a decline of 40 per cent in 
the total wages paid to industrial workers in the United States 
in June, 1931, as compared with June, 1929." 

The National Bureau of Economic Research estimated the 
income of all employes, including agricultural and other workers 
and salaried groups in the United States, in 1926 at approxi- 
mately 50 thousand millions of dollars. The corresponding in- 
come in 1929 was approximately 55 thousand million dollars. 
A decline of 40 per cent applied to this sum would mean a loss 
in wages in 1931 over 1929 of 22 thousand millions of dollars. 
If we apply the 4o per cent loss to the income of wage earners in 
manufacturing, mining, construction, mercantile pursuits, and 
transportation exclusively, the loss would have amounted to 
g thousand, 5 hundred millions. However, salaried and other 
workers, as well as wage earners, have lost heavily; and some 
students have applied the 40 per cent loss to them also, which, 


* Bradstreets, March 5, 1932, p. 289. 


2W. I. King, Income and Its Purchasing Power (National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search), p. 74, Table VIII. 
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if correct, would make the total loss first stated; i.e., 22 thou- 
sand millions. 

The enormity of such a loss is quite beyond our comprehen- 
sion. It will, perhaps, help us to realize what it means if we can 
compare this loss with the amount of relief that was given in 
the United States in the year 1931. A special bulletin of the 
Bureau of Census’ shows that in incorporated places constitut- 
ing about 57 per cent of the entire population of the United 
States, a total of approximately 74 million dollars was given in 
the first quarter of 1931 in relief to families and homeless men. 
If we multiply this by four, to get the figure for the entire year, 
we have the sum of approximately 300 million dollars for relief. 
If the remaining 43 per cent of the population, mostly rural, 
gave relief on one-fourth the scale that was given in the cities, 
50 millions more are added, making an estimated total of some 
350 millions. 

In addition to this vast sum given by regular relief agencies, 
a great deal was given through other channels, such as relatives, 
friends, neighbors, and employers, which cannot be estimated 
with any accuracy. We have, however, quite definite data from 
many of the labor unions. 

The unions affiliated with the American Federation of Labor 
in the years 1930 and 1931 gave in relief and benefits to their 
members the sum of §2 million dollars.4 Assigning 30 millions 
to this for 1931, our estimate of relief has reached the total of 
380 millions. Let us add, say, 70 millions for relief given by 
churches, fraternal orders, and voluntary groups. The total will 
then have reached 450 millions. Incidentally, this is approxi- 
mately the amount paid out by the British Unemployment In- 
surance Fund during the same year. Huge as this sum of 450 


3 Relief Expenditures by Governmental and Private Organizations in 1929 and 1931 
(U.S. Bureau of the Census, January, 1932). 

4 Edward F. McGrady, “Unemployment Relief,” Hearings before a Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Manufacturers, U.S. Senate on S-174 and S-262, December 28, 29, 30, 
1931, and January 4-9, 1932, p. 146. 

5 Unemployment-Benefit Plans in the United States and Unemployment Insurance in 
Foreign Countries, U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bull. No. 544, 
p. 287, Table 29. 
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millions may seem when viewed by itself, or as compared with 
relief during prosperous periods, it is only about 2 per cent of 
the 22 thousand millions estimated loss to all wage and salaried 
earners in 1931 and less than 5 per cent of the loss suffered by 
wage earners alone engaged in the leading industrial occupa- 
tions.® 

If we use the latter figure as a basis and consider for our pur- 
pose that all the 450 millions of relief went to wage earners in 
these industries, how was the remaining 95 per cent of their 
losses met? Lower prices absorbed part of it. The cost of living 
index in June, 1931, as compared with June, 1929, showed a de- 
cline of 12 per cent.” Thus, if relief by organized agencies of all 
kinds took care of 5 per cent and the fall in prices 12 per cent, 
83 per cent of the loss remains to be accounted for. An impor- 
tant share of this has been borne by business and _ professional 
men who have extended credit and by landlords and building 
and loan associations who have allowed families to stay on, al- 
though the rent or payments could not be met. 

Most of this enormous burden, however, has been carried by 
the workers and their families. Savings have been exhausted, 
insurance policies have lapsed, standards of living have gone 
down, less food and less clothing have been purchased, milk has 
not been furnished the children, recreation and entertainment 
have been greatly curtailed. Those articles that lie on the bor- 
der line separating the absolutely necessary from the minor 
luxuries, but which nevertheless express some purpose in life 
and keep up the morale, were of necessity given up. Wholesale 
loss of homes has occurred in some communities, and over- 
crowding in tenements has greatly increased. 

Unemployment, even in prosperous periods, has come to be 
such a serious problem to our wage earners that many of them 
hesitate to buy their own homes on the instalment basis, for the 
simple.reason that over the period of twelve or thirteen years, 


6 King, op. cit., p. 56, Table IV; p. 74, Table VII. 


7 Prices, Wholesale and Retail and Cost of Living, U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, June, 1931, p. 47, Table 1. 
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commonly necessary to purchase a home on the building and 
loan payment plan, the worker is very likely to be subjected to 
a long period of unemployment. 

The past two years have demonstrated with telling force the 
fact of the interdependence of economic classes. The tremen- 
dous economic loss to business men and manufacturers gener- 
ally, through the loss of purchasing power of the unemployed 
and partly unemployed workers and through reduced wage 
rates, is common knowledge. Stocks listed on the New York 
Exchange are reported® to have declined in value from October, 
192g, to October, 1931, to the extent of 21 thousand millions of 
dollars, or approximately the same amount as the loss in wages. 
If the workers, because of low wages or unemployment, have 
small purchasing power, employers will have no orders, their 
plants will stand idle, dividends cannot be paid, and stocks will 
become well nigh worthless. These statements but emphasize 
the fact that unemployment is the greatest source of economic 
loss and waste in the world today. 

Health losses —Social case workers are well aware of the 
health hazards of unemployment. A great deal depends upon 
the adequacy of relief which can be given; but unfortunately 
during serious general depression, relief is always inadequate. 
A study covering the unemployed in families visited by one 
hundred field nurses of the Visiting Nurse Society of Philadel- 
phia in March, 1930, showed that 70 per cent of the illness was 
among adults who had been unemployed from two to six months 
before sickness began.® 

The great decrease in the sale of milk in our cities and the 
lack of a balanced diet generally in the homes of the unem- 
ployed have their effect in lowering the vitality of many chil- 
dren. Definite information is lacking; but there can be no doubt 
that rickets, tuberculosis, dulled minds, stunted growth, and 


8 Editorial in World’s Work, February, 1932. 
9 Information Service, Federal Council of Churches, New York City, July 25, 1931, 
p> 4- 
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warped dispositions among children follow inevitably these un- 
employment periods. 

The general death rate is affected by many things, but it is 
well known that the rate has increased sharply following many 
former unemployment periods. During the past two years we 
have had the good fortune to be free from any great epidemics, 
and general mortality rates have not been high; but this does 
not justify the conclusion that the health of the people has not 
suffered. 

Psychological costs —May we just mention a few of the many 
psychological losses due to unemployment: loss of the habit of 
steady work, mental conflicts, and inferiority complexes in the 
unemployed due to inability to find work and complicating cir- 
cumstances growing out of workless days. There is the loss of 
confidence in the breadwinner on the part of the wife and chil- 
dren, and sometimes actual estrangement because of his in- 
ability to secure work; the discouragement of thrift through the 
loss of homes, upon which payments have been made for years; 
the using up of savings accumulated painfully over long periods; 
the growth of radicalism and the loss of confidence in all aspects 
of our present economic and social order, including our financial 
institutions and our government; general mental depression and 
discouragement, and the humiliation and loss of morale due to 
enforced acceptance of charity. These great psychological losses 
are widespread among the unemployed during such a depression 
as the present. 

Loss of wholesome family life-——One of the heaviest costs of 
unemployment is its blighting of family life. The families of the 
unemployed have been forced to move to cheaper quarters and 
crowd two or three families in space that should be occupied by 
one. This has serious results, not only from a health standpoint 
but also from a psychological standpoint. The family does not 
have a fairchance under such conditions. Family discord is in- 
evitable, and broken homes too often result. 

Social workers frequently see cases in which the man out of a 
job deserts his home with the double purpose of finding a job 
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and of making one less mouth to feed. These men often have 
the thought that the relief agencies will more readily care for 
the wife and children if they are abandoned. The result too 
often is that the father becomes one more recruit for the army 
of destitute homeless men and the children are neglected and 
frequently become delinquent. 

One of our agencies dealing with desertion and failure-to-pro- 
vide cases shows an increase of more than fivefold in case load. 
In brief, the most fundamental institution of society, the family, 
is destroyed by unemployment in thousands of cases, and saved 
in other thousands only by the timely and skilful work of social 
agencies. 

SOCIAL TREATMENT OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


How was the United States organized to meet this far reach- 
ing evil of unemployment which has become so intensified in the 
present emergency? The answer is—we were “of organized. 
Despite the experience of regularly recurring periods of depres- 
sion, and with unemployment increasing even in normal times, 
we were practically without a plan or a program. This condi- 
tion puts the burden of unemployment largely upon the unem- 
ployed, their families and friends. Private and public social 
agencies soon add their resources; but, as our data shows, in 
1931 they replaced at most but § per cent of the wage loss. 

There are, in the United States, thousands of private social 
agencies depending for their income on the generosity of our 
citizens. Most of the money secured to finance these agencies is 
now raised through community chest and other campaigns. If 
veterans’ relief, mothers’ pensions, and old age pensions are ex- 
cluded from the picture and general family relief and work relief 
only included, we find that in the 81 cities reporting to the 
Russell Sage Foundation in December, 1931, approximately 49 
per cent of the relief was administered by private agencies and 
51 per cent by public agencies. It is true that these figures do 
not credit the public or government agencies with tax funds 
contributed by them but administered through private agen- 
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cies. Nevertheless, it is apparent that this country has, even in 
the present emergency, depended to a larger extent than any 
other great nation on private local subscriptions for relief of the 
unemployed. 

These private agencies were never organized for the purpose 
of handling a great emergency. They have neither the resources 
at their command nor the personnel at their disposal to carry 
any but a small share of the social deficit arising from such an 
emergency as the present one. When earning power goes down 
and the need is greatest, their financial stability becomes uncer- 
tain. Never, except during the war, have such great efforts been 
made to raise money for private agencies as last fall. The Presi- 
dent’s Organization on Unemployment Relief lent effective as- 
sistance in mobilizing the generosity of the people for the sup- 
port of private relief giving agencies, yet only about 17 million 
dollars’ increase was raised by community chests in comparison 
with the most prosperous years when the need was least. 

The President’s Organization on Unemployment Relief was 
valuable as an emergency effort. The unusual public awareness 
of the need of supporting both public and private social agencies 
evident during the past year may be credited in no small meas- 
ure to the creation and efforts of this committee. It wisely em- 
phasized the importance of the preventive as well as the relief 
aspects of social work, although naturally the relief aspects pre- 
dominated. But however effective its work under the existing 
conditions, this committee came upon the scene after the deluge 
of the depression was upon us and therefore suffered great lim- 
itations. The same limitations were experienced by local and 
state unemployment committees. The very existence of these 
temporary committees emphasizes the fact of our unprepared- 
ness—our lack of foresight and social planning for depression 
periods. 

The national policy for financing unemployment relief has 
been to place the responsibility upon state and local communi- 
ties. Many of the local leaders face to face with the necessity of 
securing sufficient funds soon experienced the inadequacy of the 
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local support possible from private gifts or from public sources 
under existing statutes. They also recognized the unsoundness 
of such a method, since business is so largely organized on a 
national scale and absentee ownership is not, in the main, liberal 
in its giving, and cannot be reached adequately by local taxa- 
tion. They have found that back of the local community must 
stand the state and back of the state, the nation, if the emergen- 
cy is to be met. A few states have assumed a reasonable measure 
of responsibility and have provided funds by special taxation. 
The federal government has made extra appropriations for pub- 
lic work, but has thus far refused to act in granting money for 
straight relief, or in making loans to states, or in any way plac- 
ing the resources of the nation back of those states which 
might find themselves unable to cope with the relief situation. 

Within the past week, however, President Hoover’s loan and 
credit program for unemployment relief and business revival 
has been announced. It is to be hoped that the president and 
Congress may come to an agreement and that an effective meas- 
ure may be passed without delay. 

It is apparent that we were again unprepared in this, as in 
past, depressions to handle unemployment. If anything has 
come home to us with clearness as a result of the past three 
winters’ efforts to cope with the situation, it is that this country 
should never again face such an emergency with such inade- 
quate machinery. The securing of sufficient funds to feed and 
clothe thousands who, through no fault of their own, are without 
the opportunity of helping themselves, must not be left to emer- 
gency measures. We must know with definiteness upon whom 
the burden of meeting the situation shall rest, to what extent 
upon local, state, or federal government, in what measure relief 
funds shall be public or private, and to what degree insurance 
or reserve funds may play a part. Certainly we must have re- 
serves ready to throw into the unequal battle that is sure to be 
waged when the next unemployment period comes, as it is sure 
to come regardless of any changes that may reasonably be ex- 
pected in our economic system in the next ten years. 
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It is not my purpose to deal with unemployment from the 
standpoint of fundamental remedies. Social workers, however, 
along with all other groups, must accept the obligation of 
thought and study along the broad lines of social and economic 
reconstruction. We can scarcely respect ourselves if we are con- 
tent to limit our activities entirely to the ameliorative and case 
work aspects of the social program. We must, for example, do 
what we can as individuals in the direction of improving present 
international relations, for they have a tremendous bearing on 
the matter of unemployment. We must be interested in the 
problem of a better organized and controlled economic system 
in which depressions may be minimized. Social work can never 
hope to cope successfully with the disastrous social consequences 
arising out of an economic structure so lacking in control that 
prolonged unemployment descends upon a fourth of our work- 
ers; nor can we be unconcerned over a financial structure that so 
heavily mortgages future income, discourages thrift, and allows 
the savings of the people to go down in a welter of destruction 
with 2,298 bank failures in a single year, as in 1931.” 

This age of machines, mass production, and business efficien- 
cy, with its potential benefits to all mankind, too often results 
in technological unemployment. How can this be avoided? 

Various interesting attempts have been made in recent 
months to formulate plans for a more intelligent ordering of our 
economic system. Individuals like Mr. Swope, Stuart Chase, 
Professor Beard, and others; organizations like the National 
Chamber of Commerce, and the American Federation of Labor, 
and many others, have presented plans. Several European na- 
tions have established economic councils. ‘The need is evident for 
a more intelligent ordering of our productive forces so that they 
may be fully and continuously used for the progressive well- 
being of the whole people. Is the time not ripe for the president 
of the United States to appoint a representative commission of 
the highest caliber, composed of experts in the social sciences, 
finance, scientific management, labor relations, economics, and 

1° U.S, Federal Reserve Bulletin, XVII, No. 2 (February, 1932), 134. 
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social work for the purpose of studying the various suggestions 
that are available and such limited experience as has been had 
with a view to making recommendations upon which united and 
positive action can be based? 

Surely social workers will have the breadth of vision to inter- 
est themselves in these matters of fundamental economic and 
human import and will find occasion to contribute some quota 
to the progressive and sound solution of these great economic 
problems out of which directly or indirectly a myriad of social 
difficulties arise. The problems are complicated. Time will be 
required to work them out. Other unemployment periods will 
be upon us before complete solutions can be reached. In the 
meantime, what can be done to bring the maximum help to the 
millions of workers who depend for their livelihood and the wel- 
fare of their families upon their ability to secure and hold a job? 

Unemployment reserve funds.—An important means of meet- 
ing the needs of the unemployed which has been widely adopted 
abroad and is receiving serious consideration in this country is 
unemployment insurance. This device has in fact been the sub- 
ject of legislation and is now in operation in various forms in 
eighteen foreign countries. Wisconsin during the past winter 
enacted an unemployment insurance law, the first of the states 
of this union to do so. It is more properly and generally known 
as an “unemployment reserve law.” 

Whatever may be said against unemployment insurance, let 
us not be influenced by the popular term “‘dole.”” This term has 
no value whatever as an argument either for or against social 
insurance, federal relief, or anything else. Unemployment in- 
surance proper is not a dole, but rather a payment made in part, 
at least, on an actuarial basis and in part as a legitimate cost of 
production. Some European governments, because of emergen- 
cy conditions, have gone beyond the actuarial basis and have 
more or less indiscriminately given relief through ‘extended 
benefits,” “uncovenanted benefits,” etc., which have extended 
the unemployment insurance payments beyond the time and 
conditions under which they were originally supposed to have 
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been paid. These ‘“‘extended benefits” may be said to have been 
doles, but in the same sense a large part of the relief which has 
been given in our country may also be called a dole. 

An involuntarily unemployed person should not be forced to 
the point of starvation before his right to assistance is recog- 
nized. Future generations will undoubtedly look back upon our 
treatment of the unemployed as one of the strangest and cruel- 
est aspects of our present civilization. In justice to our self-re- 
specting workers, and indeed to ourselves, we must devise some 
means by which those who are subjected to enforced unemploy- 
ment will receive help from reserves which have been set up 
for that purpose. This would make it possible for the unem- 
ployed to have help before they have suffered the strain and 
stress of using up all their slender savings and credit, before 
they have lost their homes, their self-confidence, and their self- 
respect. 

It has come to be recognized as good business for corporations 
and other economic enterprises to build up financial reserves or 
surpluses in times of prosperity, so that during periods of de- 
pression losses may be covered and dividends paid. If reserves 
for the protection of capital are sound business and social policy, 
is it not equally sound to accumulate reserves for the protection 
of labor? Granted that such unemployment reserves would not 
take care of the entire need in a time like this, might it not be 
an important help, not only for labor, but incidentally for busi- 
ness and the public generally, in that it would help to sustain 
the purchasing power of the great mass of workers? Indeed, it 
would seem that the principle involved here is so simple as to 
be axiomatic. 

The size of the unemployment reserves that might easily be 
built up if the principle were uniformly applied in this country 
is not generally realized. Let us suppose that all the states 
should pass unemployment reserve legislation similar to that of 
Wisconsin and embodying the principles of the Governor’s In- 
terstate Commission on Unemployment Insurance." These 

™ American Labor Legislation Review, March, 1932, pp. 19-23. 
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American plans provide for the deposit by the employers of 2 
per cent of the pay roll in a reserve fund to be administered by 
the state. As soon as any employer’s reserve amounts to $50 per 
employe, the payments drop to I per cent, until the total 
reaches $75 per employe, when all further payments are discon- 
tinued until the reserve drops again below this sum. According 
to the National Bureau of Economic Research, the total wages 
bill in this country in 1926 for the leading industrial occupa- 
tions—in other words, for these workers to whom unemploy- 
ment reserves might apply—was approximately 24 thousand 
millions of dollars. If all employers had been paying 2 per cent 
of their pay rolls into a reserve fund, a payment which would 
have amounted to only 70 cents per week for a worker getting 
a weekly wage of $35, these small payments in the aggregate in 
the one year, 1926, would have amounted to approximately 475 
millions of dollars, or 25 millions more than all the relief, both 
public and private, administered by organized agencies in the 
United States last year. 

If in a prosperous period of three or four years employers 
accumulated an average reserve of $60 per employe, the total 
for 18 million wage earners would amount to well over 1,000 
million dollars, or enough to pay one-fourth of these workers’ 
unemployment benefits of $8.00 per week, for a period of seven 
months. During such period, with three fourths of the workers 
employed, approximately 210 millions additional reserves would 
have been added. 

The American plans seem superior to those of Europe in that 
they limit insurance benefits strictly to the reserves created. 
Some European governments have supplemented extensively 
these reserves and so confused the issue of insurance and relief. 
The American plans are also superior in giving a financial incen- 
tive or advantage to those employers who stabilize their em- 
ployment. The administration of unemployment reserves re- 


2 King, op. cit., pp. 56 and 57, Table IV, and pp. 146 and 147, Table XXVI. The 
industries included in the foregoing calculation were manufacturing, mining, construc- 
tion, mercantile, and transportation. There were approximately 18 million wage earners 
in these occupations. 
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quires an adequate system of public employment exchanges and 
this in itself would be a great advantage. It is to be hoped that 
a national movement will get under way to provide suitable pro- 
tection to the unemployed in all of our states. Experience and 
experiment will gradually determine the principles best adapted 
to American conditions. 

The action taken by various business groups has been suffi- 
cient to indicate that the principle of unemployment reserves 
is being quite generally accepted in this country. There is still 
considerable debate over the method that should be used— 
whether these reserves should be paid entirely by employers, as 
in the Wisconsin plan, or by employers and employes, as in the 
German plan, or by employers, employes, and the state, as in 
the English system. But, in whatever way the money is to be 
secured, let us hold fast to the principle and seek legislative 
action that will insure the setting up of reserves on a nation 
wide scale, so that we may not again enter on a great unemploy- 
ment period without this safeguard. The movement must be 
made general through legislation if the few progressive employ- 
ers who have already adopted, or who will adopt, such protec- 
tion for their own employees are not to be placed at a disad- 
vantage in competition with the majority who will not, or 
cannot, of their own initiative take such action. 

Treatment of the immediate situation—But what are the im- 
mediate steps? What shall we do next to meet the present situ- 
ation? We have passed through three winters of distress. Re- 
gardless of any possible business recovery, social work will face 
during the next winter certainly as serious a relief problem as it 
has faced during the past winter. There is not enough time to 
set up the complete machinery that we should have had before 
this crisis appeared. What, then, are the emergency measures 
that should be developed? 

The speeding up of public works during time of depression 
seems to hold some real possibilities for helpfulness, although 
it must be recognized as only one item in a program for helping 
the unemployed and modifying the severity of depressions. 
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Practically all local and state governments are always far be- 
hind in their programs of permanent improvements. Public im- 
provement projects as a means of assisting the unemployed, 
however, cannot be used to any great extent until the ideal of 
continuous, careful planning several years in advance for public 
work of sound economic and social value, becomes a general 
practice on the part of our local, as well as state and federal, 
governments. It is apparent that governmental units, as well 
as business units, must develop a capacity for creating financial 
reserves during times of prosperity, either in the form of paying 
off indebtedness and building up sound credit or by creating 
financial reserves which will be available when needed—or bet- 
ter, perhaps, by both methods. We have here a difficulty of the 
first magnitude, for it is bound up with the entire problem of 
improving local government. However, all government units, 
including the federal government, which can possibly finance 
useful public works should be moving along this line in a larger 
way than they have so far done. 

Work relief has been widely used in the present depression, 
and more successfully than ever before. Iortunately, we have 
had careful study going on which will enable us to evaluate this 
experience and to ascertain the principles by which it can be 
made most useful. The Russell Sage Foundation deserves spe- 
cial mention in this connection. During the past year it has 
been making a study of work relief as a means of meeting the 
needs of certain groups of the unemployed, in various cities; 
and we may, | am sure, look forward to a valuable publication 
which will make this study permanently and widely available. 

Practical considerations which cannot be discussed here place 
limitations on the extent to which this form of relief can be used. 
Nevertheless, work relief is a useful device, and every com- 
munity should develop it in so far as it can be well handled and 
made a constructive part of the emergency program. 

Government must come to the rescue.—It is clear that, since we 
made no preparations for meeting unemployment before this 
depression, we must now depend largely on straight relief. Little 
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immediate help can come from unemployment reserves or in- 
surance, and only a limited assistance seems available in the 
form of public works and work relief. Where are the funds for 
straight relief to be found? There are signs that private giving 
is reaching the limit of its possibilities. Private agencies have 
thus far in this country administered nearly half the unemploy- 
ment relief. ‘This does not count mothers’ aid, veterans’ relief, 
old age or blind pensions, which are paid from public funds. 
The total public and private relief funds have been and still are 
dangerously inadequate for the millions of unemployed. This 
inadequacy is forcibly brought out by calculations, showing that 
if the total of 450 millions of relief last year had been distributed 
regularly and evenly to the unemployed, it would have fur- 
nished only $1.44 per week to each of 6 million jobless workers. 
This, of course, is not the way unemployment relief in this 
country is distributed, but it serves further to bring home to our 
minds the fact that we are scarcely beginning to meet the 
emergency. 

The question may well be raised as to how long our govern- 
ment and our institutions can remain safe in such a situation. 
lor this, among other reasons, unemployment relief is neces- 
sarily a concern of all government both local and national. Iur- 
thermore, taxation is the one major emergency resource avail- 
able for further relief. Much as we prefer to keep taxes as low 
as possible, we are forced to the conclusion that taxation must 
bear a larger proportion of the relief load than it has borne up 
to the present time. Most states must take a more decisive po- 
sition in meeting unemployment relief needs than they have up 
to the present. ‘The federal government must be ready to rein- 
force the states. ‘This crisis will require the combined resources 
of public and private funds on a local, state, and national basis 
without delay if serious want and still more serious difficulties 
are to be avoided. 

Social work must undergo major reorganization.—But while 
taxation must be looked to as the chief source of relief funds, 
social work itself must do its part. Our community organization 
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of social work is not beyond criticism or possibility of improve- 
ment. There are serious dangers involved, for we are under the 
necessity of making large savings and important changes quick- 
ly in the midst of an emergency and without opportunity for 
thorough study of how these economies can be made construc- 
tive rather than destructive to social work. 

I wonder if we fully realize the serious consequences to social 
work itself presented by the present set-up for meeting unem- 
ployment. The need for providing food, clothing, and shelter 
for the millions who are out of work has so impressed the public 
mind that it is unconscious of the many other problems that 
unemployment creates. 

A constant pressure to eliminate some phases of social work 
is being felt as a result of the depression, and we face the 
danger that certain of our most valuable and constructive serv- 
ices will be sacrificed. Such pressure, however, as well as the 
condition of the times, is a challenge to social work to reexamine 
its program and especially its machinery, to see that outworn 
parts are discarded and that all parts work together without 
the loss of power. 

What activities does the average person think can be elimi- 
nated? Programs that build for the future; those safeguards 
which social agencies have thrown about the boys and girls of 
our cities that make for character development, research, the 
systematic education of the people in matters of public welfare 
—all these would be eliminated if some individuals had their 
way. The elimination of delinquency prevention and youth pro- 


‘grams would be a tragedy and not an economy; yet we face the 


possibility that these agencies may be required to find their own 
resources and support unless the public can be educated (and 
that quickly) to a realization of their value in a community pro- 
gram, especially during this unemployment period. The public 
is not generally aware of the extent to which these delinquency 
prevention and youth agencies have been made use of in the 
present emergency, or the extent to which they have sacrificed 
much of their regular work and reduced their regular budgets in 
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order to augment the relief funds of our communities. Neither 
do they realize that unemployment relief has reached such huge 
proportions that the complete elimination of all preventive so- 
cial work for an entire year would finance less than one month 
of unemployment relief. 

Recently this public pressure has expressed itself in certain 
congressional recommendations on budgets which would seri- 
ously threaten the effectiveness of the Federal Children’s Bu- 
reau. This agency for twenty years has had the notable leader- 
ship of Julia C. Lathrop and Grace Abbott. Miss Lathrop’s 
death on the eve of this Conference strikes a note of sorrow 
throughout the country. The Children’s Bureau, through its re- 
search and educational activities in the field of health, family, 
and child care and child labor, stands out as one of the bright 
spots of government. In the present unemployment the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau has contributed a most valuable statistical serv- 
ice, giving current information on the amount and trends of 
relief and other forms of social work in large cities of this 
country. 

The real challenge to social work is to be found not in unin- 
telligent sacrifice of these engineering and preventive aspects of 
social work but rather in improved community organization and 
planning. Our agencies are still largely on an individualistic 
basis exactly as business is still on such a basis, and many of the 
same consequences are to be found. 

For example, in a city with which I am well acquainted, a 
hospital survey was made about seven years ago which found 
the city at that time to be overhospitalized and which recom- 
mended that no further building of hospitals be undertaken. It 
was recommended that a council be formed which should study 
and advise the hospitals concerning certain problems common 
to them all and which would enable them to utilize to the best 
advantage their facilities to meet the community requirements. 
These recommendations were, however, disregarded, and the 
private hospitals entered upon a period of competitive building 
with the result that even before the depression, and more espe- 
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cially during the past three years, all these private hospitals de- 
veloped a critical condition of underoccupancy. Some of the 
private hospitals now have entire floors which are not in use; in 
fact, one splendidly appointed hospital built several years ago 
has never been opened; yet such is the disregard for community 
planning that in a certain section of the city a movement re- 
cently got under way to build still another hospital. This sort 
of situation in the welfare field can be criticized just as sharply 
as the overdevelopment of certain lines of industry, and social 
work as well as business must make corrections. 

It is the special function of private social agencies to promote 
preventive activities. Our efforts may in fact be said to be in- 
telligent in proportion as we are effective in dealing with certain 
causes of misery and maladjustment and, within our sphere, 
doing everything possible to prevent them. 

Fortunately, a national campaign of education is being 
planned for this summer and fall by the National Social Work 
Council. The keynote of this campaign is to be the importance 
of a well rounded program of social work. The feeling is that 
the publicity, both national and local, during the past year has 
too exclusively emphasized unemployment and relief as the rea- 
son for contributing to community campaigns. Local social 
work programs will be greatly assisted by an intelligent national 
educational effort in support of the case work, character building, 
and other preventive and constructive phases of social service. 

However, as this great new light of publicity is turned upon 
these social activities, there will be searching local inquiry as to 
just which agencies are involved, who gets the money, and how 
it is spent. If several agencies, each with its own executive and 
staff, are doing the same general type of work in the same com- 
munity, contributors will demand adequate reason for such du- 
plication. Two things are needed: first, a careful analysis of the 
social work program with agencies willing to consider their work 
from the community standpoint; and second, intensive educa- 
tional efforts on a national scale to acquaint the public with the 
real values in social work. 
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Summary.—In summary we have seen: that the social costs 
of unemployment from the economic, health, psychological, and 
family standpoints are staggering; that a wage and salary loss 
of 22 thousand million in 1931 as compared with 1929, of which 
our entire direct relief in 1931 replaced but 2 per cent, reveals 
the inadequacy of such relief and the heavy burden that must 
be borne not only by the unemployed, their fanfilies, and friends 
but also by landlords, professional men, and business generally ; 
that far reaching economic reorganization looking toward the 
stabilization of employment and full utilization of our produc- 
tive powers should be undertaken at once. [t seems advisable 
to suggest that the president of the United States appoint a 
commission to study proposed plans and to make recommenda- 
tions for definite action in this direction; that unemployment 
reserve funds must be an essential part of an adequate economic 
and social program for the future and should be the subject of 
legislation without delay; that public works as a relief measure 
can be used more extensively than heretofore but its full useful- 
ness must await long range planning; that work relief for the 
unemployed is a valuable device but its usefulness is at best 
limited; that because we had no plan or program to meet such 
an emergency, we are now dependent principally upon straight 
relief; that we must expect at least as large a relief load for the 
coming winter as the one just passed; that we cannot depend 
upon private giving or on the unemployed to help themselves 
to as great an extent in the months ahead as we have up to the 
present; that private agencies are not fitted to meet an emergen- 
cy of the present proportions, and in attempting to do so they 
are sacrificing certain of their most valuable and constructive 
services; that unemployment in its present proportions has in- 
herent dangers to all human values and institutions and relief 
should therefore be a major concern of government; that this 
crisis requires the combined resources of public and private 
funds on a local, state, and national basis without delay if seri- 
ous want and still more serious difficulties are to be avoided; 
that community chests and other community organizations will 
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be under the necessity in the coming months of exercising their 
functions of community planning to an extent never before 
known or undertaken; that social work must accept the chal- 
lenge of the times in this matter of sounder social organization 
for efficiency and progress; and that the mobilization of social 
agencies and social workers on a national scale is of pressing 
importance. 

inally, we must not allow ourselves to become so depressed 
by the present emergency with its want and misery as to lose 
all historical perspective. Our country has gone through severe 
depressions before and has come out of them to rise to new 
levels of achievement. It is true that we now have new, and 
probably more difficult, problems to meet. A virgin continent 
no longer extends a helping hand and points the way out. Con- 
scious social reorganization is now the great and evident need, 
but this is not impossible if our minds are open to learn. 

Our greatest concern is that we shall learn well the lessons 
which this depression has to teach. There is reason to believe 
that we are showing greater facility in this learning process in 
the present emergency than we have in the past, and this raises 
the hope that its constructive effects will be greater. 

No one group is at fault for either present conditions or our 
state of unpreparedness. Each individual and group must share 
the responsibility not only for conditions but for building a 
better future order. Social work and social workers have met 
the present emergency with growing strength and fortitude. 
We now belong to a great profession, and I have confidence that 
we shall have courage and intelligence equal to our responsi- 
bilities and opportunities. 


CHILDREN IN NATIONAL EMERGENCIES 


Ray Lyman Wilbur, M.D., Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington 


HE most hopeful and outstanding quality of our pres- 
ent generation is that it has become child conscious. 
Who, except the mothers, worried about the children 
during the campaigns of Julius Caesar or the Thirty-Year War 
or during the Napoleonic era? Individuals and nations have 
passed through many a crisis in the forward march of civiliza- 
tion. The importance of childhood was dramatized by the Com- 
mission for Relief in Belgium and the American Relief Adminis- 
tration. This came at a time when we were thinking in new 
terms. Medicine and science had brought new opportunities for 
the saving of lives. In our own land large families and plenty of 
little graves about the church had been the order of the day. 
Child labor was taken for granted with the first development 
of modern industry. To be bound out replaced high school or 
college education for the great mass of American boys in the 
new agricultural portions of the United States before our own 
Civil War. Now, our experience with the White House Confer- 
ence on Child Health and Protection at least tells us that our 
children come first. When trouble and danger threaten, whether 
it is on shipboard in a storm or a disaster on land or a financial 
crash in a family, men have learned to act to protect the future 
as well as to meet the present. It is this ability to think and plan 
that has pushed civilization ahead. The controlling idea in the 
saying, “Women and children first,” is an almost instinctive 
reaction of preparation for the future. In the century that we 
have been building up our present form of world civilization 
based on the striking advances made in information and in the 
practical application of inventions and discoveries, we have 
learned to think of our children in other terms than as prospec- 
tive cannon fodder or as brainless working machines. 
25 
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An advancing civilization is characterized by its preservation 
of dependents of all sorts. We can view some of these depend- 
ents as the inevitable heritages of our existence. I refer to the 
children who have not reached the self-sustaining age or the 
aged who have passed that period. The more we have of those 
who live upon others because of physical handicaps, diseases, 
injuries, mental states, or as pensioners, the more difficult it is 
for us to navigate the craft of civilization. One of our newer 
conceptions is to make the handicapped do something to work 
at least a part of their way. One of the stark, cold facts that 
faces us is that in the preparation for war, in the conduct of 
war, and in the payment for wards engaged in, lies our largest 
source of unremunerative expenditures from the standpoint of 
the progress of the race. Every ex-soldier attached to the public 
treasury is an exhibit in the campaign which should be con- 
stantly waged for the prevention of war. From a broad social 
standpoint we must use prevention in this field, as we do in that 
of disease and of social disqualifications of all sorts, if we are to 
avoid the paralyzing handicaps of a burden which may become 
too great for us to carry. 

Now, as a sequel to the insanity of a great war, the ordered 
processes of society have been temporarily halted or deranged. 
We give this condition the name “depression,” indicative of our 
point of view that we are below a normal and accepted level of 
activities. Experience, too, has shown us that our progress and 
activities have in them the rythms of rise and fall that are char- 
acteristic of the tides of the sea and the beats of the heart. These 
have come and gone throughout the ages. One of our difficulties 
is to maintain during the sublevel period the fundamental vert- 
ties of life, so that we can use them as a basis upon which to 
build in order to return to normal, or even beyond that to one 
of those periods of supernormal, which gives us the greatest 
emotional satisfactions. 

Let us analyze some of the factors of interest in this present 
instance in so far as they may concern children. We have been 
so close to the benefits derived from the discoveries of such men 
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as Pasteur and Koch that I think we have failed to grasp the 
revolutionary effect that they have had upon the protection of 
childhood. Our new knowledge of nutrition, particularly of in- 
fant feeding, has had much to do with the improvement in our 
morbidity and mortality rates. At the same time, our republic 
from its very earliest days has been increasingly successful in 
its goal of universal education. Out of all this and from many 
other sources new standards have been created for the nurture 
or handling of children. The White House Conference on the 
Care and Protection of Children took the measure of these pres- 
ent methods and outlined for us many undeveloped possibilities 
for the future. 

Because of the past experiences of the race and our recent 
contact with the faulty nutrition of European children suffering 
from war and post-war conditions, there has been a rather uni- 
versal fear that the American child would be unduly harmed by 
the difficulties through which we are passing. Personally, and 
speaking broadly, I think that, unless we descend to a level far 
beyond anything that we at present have known, our children 
are apt to profit, rather than suffer, from what is going on. We 
must set up the neglect of prosperity against the care of ad- 
versity. With prosperity, many parents unload the responsi- 
bilities for their children onto others. With adversity the home 
takes its more normal place. There is no substitute for intelli- 
gent parental care exercised throughout the day, at meal times, 
and in controlling proper sleeping conditions at night. More 
important still, there is no substitute for the parent in the de- 
velopment of the spiritual, moral, and mental makeup of the 
child. 

It is difficult to judge by figures just what is taking place, but 
the reduced mortality rate for infants and for children reported 
for the past winter certainly does not harmonize with the dire 
prophecies of those who are inclined to see both “blue” and 
“red” in the present situation. The interest of thousands of 
keen and well trained people throughout our whole country in 
seeing that our children are properly fed and cared for has given 
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many of them better and more suitable food than in past good 
times. Those economically able to care adequately for their 
children have been doing it better because of a willingness to 
accept the expert information which is available to a degree 
never before attained. 

It is important not to be confused by the present situation 
regarding the adolescent and past adolescent youth of America 
and Europe. We must realize that they have been disturbed and 
markedly influenced by the disorder of the war period and the 
demoralization which has followed it. War makes deep wounds 
in the young people who live through it. Youthful crime is ap- 
parently more evident in European countries, as well as here, 
than before. I view it as the result of the breakdown in the nor- 
mal conditions of the home and in the general attitudes of the 
community, rather than to anything that is happening at the 
moment. We pay our bills slowly for the mistakes that we make 
with our children, but there is an inevitable quality about these 
debts that shows the need of our present planning. ‘Che war 
scars on our children will bring many of them down in the years 
yet to-come. 

This makes a careful analysis of what is going on with our 
children in this present emergency of great significance for the 
future. Was there ever a time in the history of the world when 
children as a group had the advantages of our own boys and 
girls of today? Compared with a century ago, we can say that, 
as they have lost some of the protections of the home, they have 
gained new protections in the community. Our educational sys- 
tem has developed so that we have added greatly to the training 
of almost all of our boys and girls. At the same time, with public 
health organizations, recreational activities, playgrounds, and 
welfare organizations, we have new and necessary additions to 
our equipment in the care of youth. Fortunately, too, our con- 
ception of childhood has undergone an almost startling change. 
The browbeating, harsh discipline of a generation or two ago 
has become uncommon instead of being the rule. Again, we are 
much more conscious of our children and of what they are doing. 
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Probably no generation has thought more about what youth is 
doing than has ours. Perhaps it is due to the fact that we have 
more ways of communicating with each other than other gen- 
erations have had. There is a sense of collective responsibility 
for children that is reflected in beautiful school buildings, at- 
tractive playgrounds, fine hospitals, and subscriptions to the 
community funds. There are great and terrible gaps yet to be 
filled, but we are conscious of their presence. 

The behavior problems of children have become of com- 
munity, as well as of family, interest. [n our endeavors to use 
the old faulty, arbitrary methods of punishment which we have 
inherited from the tyrannies, hates, and heedlessness of the 
past, as our children have been given range, we have been in- 
creasingly taking them under public control. A prison with chil- 
dren in it is a ghastly souvenir of horrid memories and a living 
evidence of incompetence. At the moment we are sensing that 
the application of well tried but faulty methods to children is 
associated with a very high percentage of failure. The juvenile 
court is an attempt to make our legal and penal system apply 
to children. It does not and will not. We must view children 
from entirely fresh standpoints in their relationships to the com- 
munity. Sin may mean something to you or me, but it takes 
much experimentation for it to mean anything to an aggressive 
child. Can we not free little children from the enmeshments of 
law and deal with them on a basis of training? Every child 
brought out of the criminal class and made self-supporting is a 
net gain for us all. Our pocketbooks pay for our failures. Do we 
ever stop to think when we read that someone has been sen- 
tenced for ten years that it means that we must pay out several 
thousand dollars for custodial care? Certainly for youth, at least, 
these sums should go for reconstruction. 

We now realize, too, that comparatively few children are born 
diseased and with addled mental or deficient physical equip- 
ment and that there is no inborn general physical condition that 
leads to unsocial behavior, delinquency, and criminal tenden- 
cies in general. Certain physical defects and diseases and men- 
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tal peculiarities have a relation to the incidents of misconduct, 
but they are not all-controlling. Children are all different from 
each other and require individual handling. We recognize that 
the wildest horses, properly trained and guided, often make the 
best horses to ride. The child with daring qualities offers the 
most if properly directed. These qualities may be the forerun- 
ner of great power or of important discoveries, or the trying out 
of those new experiments that are so significant in our progress. 
What we classify as misbehavior at the present time may be- 
come qualities that can be turned to use instead of misuse. The 
present emphasis on youthful crime may have the merit of forc- 
ing solutions. 

This depression has made us sensitive to conditions which 
with prosperity would have escaped our notice. When things 
are going well, a margin of failure is readily wiped out or not 
noticed. When they are not going so well, failure must be an- 
alyzed and reduced. We need a new perspective instead of con- 
tinuing to work up and down the old track. My diagnosis is 
that our present civilization is broken out with the hives. They 
irritate and bother us; they show us that we need some changes 
in our physical organization; but they are not evidences of fatal 
or fundamental weaknesses. Hives are as transitory as they are 
annoying, if proper living is had and appropriate remedies are 
taken. 

National emergencies force realities upon us. In this present 
one we are now passing from the whining and blame-someone- 
else period to one of counting our blessings every once in a while 
and getting ready to meet the situation. This has brought good 
fortune to our children in a number of ways. With real thought 
and discussion on the part of both parents and public alike, the 
expert is being asked what to do. This is a good combination, 
since the desire to do better can be hooked up with the knowl- 
edge of what to do and how to do it. 

One difficulty with all of us humans is that we are apt to view 
problems from the standpoint of personal experiences. ‘Those 
who are close to some cities in this country where the economic 
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maladjustment has been marked, and who have been devoting 
their time to relieving distress, are apt to see the whole situation 
from the standpoint of this painful experience. On the other 
hand, those who are associated with communities where every- 
thing is going reasonably well are inclined to think that condi- 
tions elsewhere are exaggerated. But in the broad, I think we 
can say that this national emergency is being met, in so far as 
children are concerned, in new and satisfactory ways that can 
well encourage us for the future. We are cashing in on the 
health programs of the past. Our great educational mechanism 
is doing its job well in spite of reduced finances. There is a 
greater available food supply and more knowledge of how to use 
it than ever before. Again, we have playground, recreational, 
and other facilities that have been built up in the past few dec- 
ades. Our whole scheme of physical training and athletic games 
gives us wholesome use for increased leisure time. Moreover, 
we can say that our present emergency has not driven millions 
of children into industrial labor. The machine has given us 
many problems, but it has taken many hard tasks out of the 
weak arms of children. The emphasis upon amusement instead 
of recreation, the apparent decrease in substantial reading, and 
behavior problems of various sorts, give us real concern. The 
more widespread tendency to gambling by both adults and 
youth is one of the most demoralizing factors in our present 
American life. The gambling spirit gives just the wrong turn 
to growing children who need to think in terms of security, 
stability, and honest endeavor, rather than of chance. 

Most important of all is the question of whether our national 
emergency is damaging for children those ultimate spiritual 
values that are so vitally needed. Religion has for many chil- 
dren taken on new and somewhat disturbing aspects. My con- 
tact with youth would indicate that they are wholesome, genu- 
ine, and fact-facing in their points of view. Even in this period 
of change, which is also a period of stress when there is bound to 
be maladjustment, our children are riding out of the confusion 
with astonishing poise. They, of course, catch the uncertainties 
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and worries of their elders. Since the greatest needs that chil- 
dren have are those of security and of the opportunity for 
growth, the significance of the family is of unique importance. 
If this national emergency will teach us that there is no possible 
method of replacing the family and the home, and that our 
economic and social scheme should include in it those factors 
‘that will do the most for the home, it will be worth the price. 
Home means so much. Yet it is a hideous hole for millions of 
our children. Low prices favor the efforts to blot out slums and 
transitional areas. 

Regardless of material accumulation and the rapid growth of 
so called wealth that has come to us in America due to growth 
and industry, I am satisfied that the only really worth while 
values in the human race are associated with children. Mothers 
in industry give me a sinking at the heart. We can afford to put 
more principal in our children and less in the savings bank. 
The national emergency should teach us that material gain is 
transient and that the figures used to measure it are not a suit- 
able standard by which to judge achievement, happiness, or 
health. Our civilization will be measured by the children it pro- 
duces and by the civilization they in turn produce. 


CONFERENCE DINNER 


Mr. C. M. Bookman, presiding: 


Members of the Conference and friends of the Children’s Bureau: 
Those of us who have been busy preparing for this Conference 
have looked forward with much pleasure to tonight’s program. 
It seemed to us that the twentieth anniversary of the birth of 
the Federal Children’s Bureau should not pass without proper 
recognition being given to its effective service to the children 
of America. Also, it seemed to us that recognition should come 
from the social workers of America assembled at this Confer- 
ence. The presence of so many of you (2,500) indicates that 
you quite agree in this. The sorrow we feel over the pass- 
ing of Julia Lathrop, its first leader, is inevitably reflected 
in this meeting. I know the spirit of her devotion to the Bu- 
reau’s welfare will prompt our consideration of what it has done 
and will strengthen the courage of its present leaders to go on to 
greater achievements. 


Miss Lituian D. Watp, Henry Street Settlement, New York 

City: 

Of course there is no denial of the fact of the clock, but I do 
assert that it seems but yesterday since the idea of the Federal 
Children’s Bureau had in it some of the qualities of front page, 
headline, newest discovery values. 

I have been asked to reminisce on the beginnings of the Bu- 
reau, and to tell this present generation how it all came about— 
what were the prenatal influences, who attended the birth, who 
are recorded as godfathers, though there were many more god- 
mothers at the ceremonies. 

First in chronological order was the fact that more than two 
decades ago people were aware of the importance of recognizing 
early in life the requisites essential for children. The immediate 
jolt that set the machinery in motion was the fact that the set- 

KK: 
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tlement with which I am associated, like all other associations 
known to be interested in the realities of life rather more than 
the abstractions, found its door bell or its door knocker sound- 
ing, and its mail weighted, with inquiries concerning ways and 
means to help individuals and communities to do well by their 
children... he people who come to a settlement or who write to 
a settlenfent are, in the majority of instances, people who bring 
single problems: “My girl is crippled”’; “What are you going to 
do about the little children in the sweatshops?” “Where can I 
get information about the best talcum powder?” “‘At what age 
should a child have its teeth examined?” ‘What is the differ- 
ence between Castoria and castor oil?’ Most minute, often 
most humorous, very often most tragic, the search for help. 
One morning the mail was particularly heavy with such pe- 
titionings. The newspaper that same morning had announced 
that a special Cabinet meeting had been held to inquire into the 
appearance and the disastrous effects of the boll weevil in the 
South. A Cabinet minister was commissioned to go south to 
find out. Said I to my colleague, Florence Kelley, whose con- 
tributions to our social morals and responsibility for children 
can never be sufficiently appraised, and whose death we mourn, 
“This is interesting. Nothing in the interests of children would 
or could bring about a special Cabinet meeting, or fix the atten- 
tion of our legislators. We count the boll weevil, or a lobster, or 
a fish, or a pig, as more important than a child.” To suggest to 
Mrs. Kelley was a challenge to her to do something about it; 
and out of that conversation, still at our coffee cups, was evolved 
the hope that some-day we would be really civilized, we would 
really know valués, and have a bureau in the federal govern- 
ment as keen to ascertain menaces to our crop of children as we 
have been keen to observe menaces to our cotton crops. A note 
to President Roosevelt’ brought back the characteristic imme- 
diate response, a telegram, “It’s a bully idea. Come to Wash- 
ington and let’s see.” With Dr. Edward Devine, who approved 
the suggestion, I took the night train, and early morning found 
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us at the White House. And that was the first chapter in the 
history of the Children’s Bureau. 

Then came the effort to translate the idea into a positive pro- 
gram. Bills were introduced, the first by Senator Murray Crane. 
Public hearings were held all over the land; the first Children’s 
Conference met at the White House in 1gog. To it men and 
women interested in childhood came from all parts of the coun- 
try, representing all interests, and united in the pressure put on 
the government for the creation of that bureau. 

There was opposition too. When at a public hearing I made 
the comparison of pigs and children, a valiant protector of agri- 
cultural interests said, ““Why, yes. When we save pigs we are 
doing something for the children. The better the pig, the bet- 
ter fed the child will be. It may be indirect, but the child bene- 
fits.” 

Public sentiment was easily mobilized. Felix Adler, great ed- 
ucator and philosopher, as chairman of the National Child La- 
bor Committee, led the country to understand and to make 
their convictions known. With him all the organizations—re- 
ligious, lay, financial also—expressed in forceful terms that the 
time had come for this bureau. It was like an exploring party 
into a new continent entirely inhabited by little children, con- 
cerning whose existence there was nothing written in the legisla- 
tive book. In eons to come the historian, looking for federal 
government enactment of the day, will probably make the de- 
duction that the continent was entirely inhabited by fishes, 
birds, and four-legged animals, and creatures on two legs over 
five feet high, for there will be very little evidence of the exist- 
ence of a human species of lower stature. 

The bill creating the Federal Children’s Bureau was finally 
passed in 1912, this time written by Senator William Borah. It 
was signed by President Taft on April 9, and in August the first 
appropriation was made. The first appropriation of money was 
small, but the first appointment was big. That first appoint- 
ment set the character of the bureau. The god-mother who took 
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possession was Julia Lathrop—great, gallant Julia Lathrop— 
known wherever social workers exist for her competence, her 
inspired common sense, her vast experience, and her unique per- 
sonality, an influence that penetrated the more easily because 
humor was never lacking—and few there were who would know- 
ingly expose themselves to the shafts of her wit and her keen 
intellect. 

It has been not only for the physical condition of the child 
that the bureau has functioned. In fact, the bureau has not 
specialized in any one phase of child life, but has made impres- 
sive the fact of the entity of the child, that the child cannot be 
separated from the economic conditions of the home, the educa- 
tion of the mother, the training of this executive in the home, 
and educating by means most easily comprehended. Nor has 
the bureau ever felt that any child could be neglected. Rich 
children, poor children, all were subjects of government interest 
and culture. More than once has the wise King Solomon indi- 
cated the importance of this, for did he not early in history de- 
cide upon the importance of not dismembering a child? Natu- 
rally an optimist—and I am one despite every temptation to be 
otherwise—the bureau has been rich in achievements, in friend- 
ships, in devotion. I know of no other bureau, | hardly know of 
any other department in our government, to which so many 
people claim relationship and watch its steps, so many people 
who give expression to its value, who indicate that its docu- 
ments are not filed away for library uses but have become 1m- 
portant in the household. I leave it to the able statisticians of 
the bureau to indicate how far-reaching has been its effect, what 
popular interest has been evinced in its inquiries, in its publica- 
tions, and in its influences. It has been a best seller, counting its 
circulation in the millions. The bureau is unique for a govern- 
ment bureau, in definitely promoting measures for all of the 
children of the land that we know are essential for the single 
children in our households. 

After Julia Lathrop there was nobody in all the wide, wide 
world who could so logically step into her place as Grace Abbott 
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—Grace Abbott, honored in her own country, honored in the 
League of Nations, honored for what she is and for what she has 
done in every country in the world. I hope that what she has 
accomplished to develop the splendid foundations of the bureau 
will be summarized, for in our doubts and skepticisms it is well 
to have the people of our country know the real conservation 
programs that have been carried out, which are not to be inter- 
rupted or interfered with as long as children are cherished. 

I occasionally speak over the radio. My mail is not heavily 
weighted after my efforts, though I try my best. One unique 
experience I did have, when, in speaking on a Sunday night in 
Collier’s hour, I dwelt upon the experiences of the 1931 Chil- 
dren’s Conference at the White House. Telephone messages the 
first day, letters the second, the third, the fourth, the fifth, and 
the sixth days; every state in our United States sent some ex- 
pression of interest, support, and confidence in the bureau. 
Only one in that enormous mail said we were on the wrong 
track, and that came from Connecticut, from a lady who re- 
ferred me to her senator as the one and only authority in the 
Senate on such measures. 

These dwellers in the forty-eight states of our Union entered 
vicariously into the famous battle at Washington in 1931, when 
at the Conference, dear to the heart of President Hoover, it was 
indicated that there were men (I do not know of a woman who 
could be counted among them) who made disrupting proposals 
by their recommendations for transferring one of the most effec- 
tive and most ably organized divisions of the bureau into an- 
other federal bureau. This was the recommendation in the re- 
port of one of the committee, to which was attached a minority 
report by the chief. Quick upon that came protest from deans 
of medical colleges, child experts, social workers, labor organiza- 
tions, black people, white people. I recite this not in sorrow but 
in record, and to remind the men and women who care for this 
function of our government, and who have faith in the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau and venerate its leadership, to guard its interests, 
not from enemies of the social order, but from friends and con- 
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scientious people from whom we have the honor to differ; to be 
unafraid to come out and enter the lists—and I use these words 
with a consciousness that a pacifist ought to find a better vo- 
cabulary. The championship of good causes, the courage to 
speak out, not to lose what we have gained, is in character with 
those who espouse the cause of the children, and who respect 
the importance of coordinating in one household all of the meas- 
ures needed for the protection and the welfare of the children of 
our country. 

The men and women responsible for the bureau’s creation 
back it and its work today even more strongly than they argued 
for it twenty years ago, and their numbers have vastly in- 
creased. 

The foundation of the bureau is the fact that a child is a unit, 
and children are exposed to many dangers and difficulties beside 
the diseases of childhood; that none of these can be most effec- 
tively dealt with when attacked separately. Children must 
have, therefore, a bureau wholly apart from any agency con- 
cerned with the great mass of disease and the problems of hy- 
giene (public and personal) of the adult population. This prin- 
ciple was long and carefully argued in 1g12 and was decisively 
adopted in the act creating the Children’s Bureau. 

The duty of the Children’s Bureau was, and is, to study chil- 
dren from all points of view; to make accessible for all mothers 
facts newly ascertained, and facts long known but not previ- 
ously popularized, in all the important relations of children’s 
lives. 

Every bureau study involves participation by parents from 
whom, in most cases, facts must be gathered as to the child’s 
home life. In its twenty years of invaluable work, the bureau 
has acquired the confidence of millions of parents, as well as 
of the press and the public. 

Hence, cooperative effort in hundreds of communities is now 
carried on by private agencies for child welfare, in the various 
fields prescribed by the act, all involving the help and good will 
of the public authorities. Every reason for creating the Chil- 
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dren’s Bureau, in 1912, as a separate bureau in a department, 
and not as a part of the United States Public Health Service, is 
as strong as it was then, and far stronger, because of twenty 
years of successful service. 

Even now, in the name of economy of government, there is 
grave danger that the attempt will be again made to transfer 
the health functions of the bureau to the Public Health Service. 
Wise economy in government is undoubtedly needed, and there 
is certainly need of avoiding waste and duplication in govern- 
ment work. But to transfer the health functions of the bureau, 
as has been proposed, would not merely remove one branch of 
work but would interfere with the effectiveness of the bureau as 
a whole. Studies of juvenile delinquency, for instance, it is now 
generally agreed, must be the joint efforts of psychiatrists, phy- 
sicians, and social workers. The Children’s Bureau has a staff 
composed of persons of both the medical and non-medical pro- 
fessions of specialized training and experience, who work togeth- 
er on these common problems. The Bureau’s advisory com- 
mittees on obstetrics and pediatrics provide the active and in- 
valuable service of distinguished medical specialists second to 
none in the United States in reputation and scientific achieve- 
ment. 

To dismember the bureau by transferring essential portions 
of its work to a service which has no such long accumulated ex- 
perience in relation to children, and no vast body of parents 
accustomed to turn to it for counsel concerning children in all 
their relations, would be a serious injury to our entire people. 
The friends of the bureau serve notice that this would be as un- 
popular a change as could be undertaken. It would be deeply 
and widely resented. It would not merely cripple and injure it; 
such a change might destroy the bureau. 

I think it is our unanimous conviction that never in the his- 
tory of the world was it more necessary to affirm our belief and 
to act upon our convictions that character and right living are 
the essentials of life. We are challenged today, as never before, 
to act both on our knowledge of facts and in deference to the 
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imponderable but no less important convictions on which the 
lives of all right thinking people are based. The Federal Chil- 
dren’s Bureau has shown that it knows how to act, with econ- 
omy, with integrity; and its influence is not chance. It is built 
upon vision and upon reality. We do not wish to make the mis- 
take of false economy (economy is wise and right), but it is 
possible to destroy roots upon which we depend for our harvests. 


J. Prentice Murpny, General Secretary, Children’s Bureau of 

Philadelphia: 

I would call your attention briefly to the spirit which the 
Federal Children’s Bureau has expressed during the last twenty 
years. We who operate in the field of social work are well aware 
of its existence. It is said rightly that the things of the spirit are 
the more wonderful. It is fitting, partly as a memorial and part- 
ly as a birthday anniversary, for us who are interested in social 
work to break bread together as friends in contemplation of a 
job well done. 

There is a spot in Washington where the Unknown Soldier 
rests. Next to the Hall of Independence in this city, that spot 
may be called the national shrine. Many who have lost father, 
brother, husband, son, or friend in the war, identify and reiden- 
tify their own kin in the ashes there buried. Moving through 
this country is an unknown common person. Very humbly, with 
a realization of my own inadequacy as his spokesman, | would 
seek to present tonight his picture of what the Children’s Bu- 
reau stands for. He would say it has expressed a spirit of under- 
standing, without which the operations of a government of in- 
dividuals in all of their complicated relationships would utterly 
fail, and that this understanding very properly begins with 
little children. 

Again and again, in countless ways, in the realm of the spirit, 
as well as that of the body, the bureau, through its chiefs, 
assistants, and other members of the staff, has written into the 
social literature and practice of this country and of the world 
enduring pictures of essential human relations, economic foun- 
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dations, and necessary procedure. It has enhanced our appre- 
ciation of the value of human beings; of the worth of the indi- 
vidual in the daily operations of families, of industries and of 
the state. Its publications have been heartening to the human 
race. It has been fully alive to the considerations which should 
be accorded to the unrecognized millions of our citizens. It has 
realized that their happiness and well-being were essential to 
the development of a sound social order. It has been sensitive 
to the existence of underprivileged children and of their parents, 
striving to live in accordance with honored ideals and traditions. 
It has sensed fully the lamentable consequences to us as a 
country, as we pass through this awful depression, that far too 
many children—regardless of what some may say—live and die 
without the adequacies which have been defined for us in vari- 
ous White House Conference programs. To the bureau, as one 
important governmental agency, we owe a debt for having reg- 
istered in countless thousands of families throughout this land 
the belief that there are at Washington those who care greatly 
about people. 

This is a time when material things are overvalued. The fight 
we are waging may be lost because of our inability to overcome 
the materialism in the world. We are close to the most sacri- 
ficial spot in our revolutionary history—Valley Forge. ‘The real 
meaning of the struggle which took place there often is forgot- 
ten. While we think with reverence of those who suffered there, 
and realize by how close a margin issues came near to the losing 
point, we cannot escape the realization that the sacrifices in- 
volving lives and much human suffering were due in large part 
to ineffective planning on the part of many of those in control 
of the government. There was lack of unity of purpose and 
stressing of fundamentals and failure to support the right plans. 
We may now be passing through the Valley Forge of our new 
warfare against poverty and human distress. May it not be 
needlessly prolonged. May we not overstress the value of suffer- 
ing. 

What is the worth of a human being? The poet, the church- 
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man, the scientist, the social worker, the teacher, the doctor, the 
philosopher, all have spoken; but their answers still are incom- 
plete. The mystery of personality, as interpreted in many of 
the projects of the bureau, is something for which we should feel 
a great debt of gratitude. Man is and always shall be a great 
mystery. Those who are here now and those who will follow 
never can expect to fully circumscribe all of the things which 
are expressed in human personalities. But this great thing we 
know—that the mysteries of personality are affected by vital 
economic factors. Many times over those who have served 
through the Children’s Bureau have made it clear that, while 
the things of the spirit must be given their proper values, bread 
and butter, housing and clothing, adequate wages, and economic 
security supply the foundations upon which the real growth of 
the spirit is based. 

We are reminded of the statesmanship of the bureau chiefs; 
of the long view they have taken of the interrelationships be- 
tween mass social work and individual social work; of the great 
amount of factual information they have accumulated, making 
it easier for us to see the problems of human distress through the 
eyes of those who are most affected. 

The story of service is too long to be told at this time, but cer- 
tain great movements of social advance in which the bureau has 
played a vital part pass rapidly before us. Running through all 
history is one—the unmarried mother—who has been the sub- 
ject of venomous persecution, ignorant hatred, and unwise and 
unjust methods of care. To a lesser extent the unmarried father 
takes his place by her side. Never can we forget Leffingwell’s 
words: 


Against the background of history, too prominent to escape the observa- 
tion from which it springs, stands a figure, mute, mournful and indescribably 
sad. It is a girl, holding in her arms the blessing and burden of motherhood, 
but in whose face one finds no trace of maternal joy or pride. Who is this 
woman, so pitiable, yet so scorned? It is the mother of the illegitimate child. 
By forbidden paths she has attained the grace of motherhood, but this glory 
is for her transfigured into a badge of unutterable shame. 


More than three million persons now living in the United 
States were born out of wedlock. The bureau has made us see 
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that what has happened and is happening to these children and 
adults is of immediate and far-reaching concern to all of us. It 
has aided mightily in battering down the walls of hatred and 
ignorance which in the past have caused such suffering for inno- 
cent offspring. Into the situation has been introduced the ele- 
ments of sanity, knowledge, hope, love, and idealism. | can 
think of no finer service. 

We turn to those who pass through our courts to industrial 
schools, reformatories, and prisons. Millions more of our citi- 
zens have had these experiences, with results which are sobering 
to every thoughtful student. We forget that prisons have al- 
ways received the great; and until we become much wiser, and 
much more courageous, the process will continue. The develop- 
ment of juvenile and adult courts, expressing the finest prac- 
tices, is one of the outstanding methods for keeping people out 
of prison, an experience they may never forget or overcome. 
The bureau has been in the forefront of the movement which 
has shown us the interacting physical, mental, and economic 
causes that lead to misconduct. Because of its efforts, we see 
more clearly that the primary task is one of removing causes 
rather than of dealing with results. 

The Federal Children’s Bureau has been distinctive in the in- 
fluences which it has exerted through providing objectives on 
which we could unite for the expression of our finest ideals. It has 
emphasized the foundations of mutual understanding—always 
in terms of children and of families—and of the forces which 
affect family life. It has operated against the widespread evi- 
dences of sectionalism, of destructive thinking, of movements 
which are in opposition to something and only remotely in sup- 
port of anything. It has met courageously the demands of the 
hour in terms of the development of necessary national, state, 
and local welfare programs. What we need is the inauguration 
of an “era of good feeling,” a movement which will see in the 
adults and children of these United States countless reasons for 
belief and trust in their sanity and in their development of help- 
ful interdependence of action. | 

Although we are a nation of foreigners, there always has been 
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a sturdy anti-foreign stream of thought and action in our na- 
tional life. On our early hatred of England other foreign hatreds 
have been grafted. The foreign-born have brought us much cul- 
ture and knowledge and great wealth. We seemed to be on the 
point of appreciating the worth of some of the foreign-born and 
their sons who fought in our armies during the great war, but 
this love has not been a lasting one. The cry, “Back to your 
own country,” is heard on many sides. We are suspicious when 
persons with strange names seek to contribute out of the rich- 
ness of their own heritage to our common development, whether 
it be political, industrial, or social. ““Nativism’”’ is cropping out 
anew. One does not have to go back more than three decades 
to get the picture of its hateful influences on our national life. 

Too many of us are anti-Semitic, anti-Negro, anti-Mexican, 
anti-Indian, anti-Catholic, anti-Protestant. Too many of us are 
anti-country or anti-city. Too many of us are anti-every-liberal- 
movement which seeks to improve the lives of children within 
their own family, and their social relationships. We are afraid 
of the thinker. We are afraid of the dissenter. Too many of us 
are anti-rich as well as anti-poor. We are afraid of hunger 
marchers, forgetting that in every age there have streamed forth 
from those who have lived in poverty great leaders of men. We 
forget, or are unable to see, the common ties which in reality 
link us man to man. As members of legislative bodies we speak 
as representatives of localities rather than of the country or the 
states. 

Religious prejudice lies close to the surface. In our search for 
God we end by hating the children he has created. We fail to 
see and appreciate the courage required of those who seek to live 
lives of justice to others. But the saving element in this picture 
of confusion (some say “‘chaos’’) is children. Around them and 
for them we can unite. 

There is a Psalm—one of the most beautiful—written at a 
time when the Jews were captives in Babylon. (Just as many of 
us are captives in a period of economic stress.) As those Jewish 
exiles looked forward to the period when their country would be 
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restored, so we look forward to a time when all of the parts of the 
fabric of social well-being for which the Federal Children’s Bu- 
reau has striven again will function without the contention and 
strife of the moment. I quote these lines: 


By Babel’s streams we sat and wept, 
For memory still to Zion clung; 

The winds alone our harp strings swept 
That on the drooping willows hung. 


If I do not remember thee, 

Let my parched tongue its utterance cease; 
If my chief joy be dear to me, 

Beyond Jerusalem’s joy and peace. 


The morale of America,—this land we love, whose mission has 
only just begun,—this land teeming with material wealth and 
untold resources of culture and knowledge, brought in part from 
many lands—must be restored, as, with the world, we face a 
new day. 

As we see new duties being placed upon public officials, we 
are reminded of the quality and fidelity of service which Miss 
Lathrop and Miss Abbott have expressed through the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. To them public office has been, and is, a public 
trust, capable of drawing out the utmost of devotion and skill. 
Through all these twenty years, at no time could it have been 
said of them that they have been “energetic without mercy, and 
kindly without energy.” 

Miss Abbott, a great host of people—some known, some un- 
known—who are here tonight only in spirit, join with us, I am 
sure, in this tribute to Miss Lathrop and yourself, and desire to 
record our profound appreciation for the results you have 
achieved for the children of the United States. Like the lords 
and ladies of an old-world realm, we lay our tribute at your feet, 
in part for one who js our invisible guest. 


Miss Grace Assort, Chief of the Federal Children’s Bureau, 
Washington: ‘ 
Miss Wald and Mr. Murphy have given me a very difficult 
task. I am sure those social workers who are in public office, in 
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either federal, state, or local units, my comrades in arms in the 
struggle for better public services, will understand me when I 
say that I have had to learn how to sit through a meeting and 
arrange my countenance so as to display no emotion when I am 
assailed, but I have not learned how to behave when praise is 
meted out as it has been tonight. It is for a public official an 
unusual experience, and, coming from you who are qualified to 
evaluate what the bureau has done, means much more to the 
bureau staff than I can indicate to you tonight. 

I am extending thanks in behalf of the whole bureau staff. 
There are many present and former members of the staff here 
tonight who know how little the present chief has been person- 
ally responsible for the bureau’s achievements. I am, therefore, 
grateful that Miss Wald and Mr. Murphy have included all of 
those who have worked in the bureau at some time during the 
past twenty years as collectively responsible for its develop- 
ment, for they have saved me from the embarrassment which 
would have been mine had the whole bureau staff not been in- 
cluded in the honors that have been shown the bureau tonight. 

We look back tonight over twenty years. Miss Wald finds it a 
very short time. To me it is both short and very long. These 
years, as nearly twenty equal units of time as scientific calendar 
making has been able to provide, are unequal in every sense, 
except as units of time. No other period of twenty years in the 
world’s history has seen more profound changes. The period be- 
gan when political progressivism was at its height. It was an 
expression of the prevailing viewpoint of human service as an 
ideal of government that led to the creation of the Children’s 
Bureau. A few years later the world was scientifically organized 
for one purpose only—the destruction of human life—and with 
the successful prosecution of war went many of the social values 
which had been slowly developed during years of peace. There 
followed the post-war period of the nineteen twenties. In a re- 
view of Frederick Allen’s interesting history of this period, | 
found it referred to as a “‘strange interlude.” Gay and noisy and 
prosperous, it was a period when, as a people, we gave free rein 
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to fear, superstition, religious and racial intolerance, and ruth- 
less materialism. After that interlude we entered these years of 
black despair into which the collapse of our industrial pyramid 
has plunged most of the world. 

Child welfare progress during these twenty years has not been 
even. Through the whole period a small group of individuals 
and agencies have kept steadily at work on the problem of build- 
ing a better way of life for American children. Sometimes wide- 
spread interest has made great progress possible. Sometimes the 
general public has been too busy making money or mourning 
its loss to give the necessary time and thought and support to 
children and their needs. But, unquestionably, the general 
trend during these two decades has been toward more thought- 
ful, more scientific, and more self-sacrificing concern for the 
needs of children. The Children’s Bureau has been the national 
public agency which has had a part in the production of this 
result. 

I am not as fortunate as Miss Wald. I do not remember that 
early prenatal period in the history of the bureau. I was not one 
of the group which discussed the need of a central children’s 
agency or the form which it should take. I was not at that his- 
toric first White House Conference on Child Welfare which 
President Roosevelt assembled in 1909. But as I had recently 
become a resident at Hull House, I do remember the account 
Miss Addams gave of the Conference when she returned and 
that the recommendation that a Federal Children’s Bureau be 
established seemed to her to give promise of reality for the ideas 
and ideals of the first White House Conference. I had no part 
in the program of education of which I am sure Mr. Lovejoy 
must be able to recall every detail. I am sure that he and many 
of the rest of us are thinking tonight of Dr. McKelway, who had 
such an important part in the education of Congress as to the 
place of a children’s bureau in our national life. 

I know this prenatal period of the Children’s Bureau from the 
collection of documents in its files and in the Department of 
Labor Library and from the stories its creators have told me. 
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The documentary sources of information reveal that profession- 
al workers in the various fields of child care hoped that with a 
central agency to make the experience of each available to all, 
unnecessary and humanly costly experimenting with children 
could be avoided. Many non-professional supporters of a Fed- 
eral Children’s Bureau argued that it would serve as a useful 
center of information about children for parents and community 
leaders; that its very name would proclaim its purpose. All re- 
garded its creation as a victory for the idea that a child is not a 
pocket edition of a “grown-up” but has needs and rights quite 
distinct from those of adults. 

As you know, the plan for the bureau followed no traditional 
organization of state or local government or of private child 
welfare society. It was to serve and correlate the experiences of 
all the agencies interested in some special aspect of children and 
child life. The bureau was to be a research organization, and 
the whole child was to be the subject of its study. The interre- 
lated problems of child health, dependency, delinquency, and 
child labor were to be considered and interpreted in relation to 
the community program for all children. Pediatricians, lawyers, 
statisticians, psychiatrists, and psychologists, as well as special- 
ists in social research and social work for children, were to work 
together on studies of the individual child and in an evaluation 
of community provision for children or community neglect of 
children. The use of the techniques of these various sciences by 
one bureau would, it was hoped, give a many sided approach 
to the individual child and a more scientific appraisal than was 
possible when only one aspect of child life was considered. 

This ideal of utilizing and correlating the methods and tech- 
niques of scientists not in the habit of working together has not 
always been easy to realize. Specialists, one finds, do not al- 
ways regard with scientific detachment the methods and the 
findings of their fellow specialists. But real progress has been 
made, and there is no question but that the results show that 
a unified or closely correlaed approach is important for progress 
in the solution of the complicated and many sided problems of 
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childhood. It is, moreover, the method of the future in social 
research. 

The bill creating the bureau, as our president and secretary 
seem to have known, passed Congress on April 6; but the ap- 
propriation did not become available for some months later. | 
can remember the affectionate and, I think | must admit, noisy 
farewell party which we gave Julia Lathrop when she left Hull 
House in the summer of 1912 to become the head of the first 
government bureau dedicated to the understanding and promo- 
tion, to quote the statute, “‘of the welfare of children and child 
life among all classes of our people.” And what was of signifi- 
cance also, she left to become the first woman to hold a major 
executive office in our national government. 

I remember I said at the meeting of the Conference at Provi- 
dence—the first after I became chief of the bureau—that it was 
at once very easy and very difficult to follow Miss Lathrop as 
chief of the bureau. I have never changed that opinion. When 
I read the records of twenty years ago when the bureau was be- 
ing organized and the first projects undertaken, I have always 
found fresh evidence of her wisdom and her skill. With statu- 
tory authority to undertake a vast program of research and 
public education, but with a very limited appropriation, it was 
necessary to select carefully those first projects. It would have 
been the line of least opposition for the bureau to have con- 
cerned itself exclusively with the treatment of symptoms of so- 
cial disorders as they aftected children rather than the discovery 
of causes; to have sought only methods of providing for the de- 
pendent and delinquent, and to have ignored the basic reasons 
for the suffering of children; to have attacked the problems of 
the few and the exceptional, rather than those which must be 
solved before one can hope to lift the level of life for all children. 
Irom the beginning, Miss Lathrop’s program of work for the 
bureau set up prevention as its goal. She held that, as a democ- 
racy, the United States must seek continually new ways of in- 
suring the optimum growth and development of all American 
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children. But the existing temporary importance of palliatives 
was never ignored. 

The child at home and at school, at work or at play, in urban 
or rural environment, the Negro child who suffered from the 
handicap of racial discrimination, the wards of the nation in our 
island possessions, were all included from the beginning in the 
bureau’s plans for discovering and serving the needs of the na- 
tion’s children. The slow scientific accumulation of fundamen- 
tal, basic information about children and child life was begun in 
no narrow or timid spirit by Julia Lathrop. She was prepared 
to go wherever the interests of the child might lead her and to 
accept whatever conclusions flowed from an honest interpreta- 
tion of facts assembled with meticulous accuracy. 

During the last decade the methods of investigation worked 
out during those first years have been used in other fields; the 
bureau has also been able to spend some time and money on 
studies of growth and development, to make a small beginning 
in social experimentation as a method of research, and, with 
your cooperation, to initiate the regular assembly of current 
statistics. 

If Miss Lathrop were here tonight, she would, I am sure, urge 
us to think of the future and to resolve to make the past the 
basis of new undertakings for children. I do not need to tell you 
how these last years have affected children. We may be on the 
threshold of a new era in American history, in the history of the 
world. Social planning has assumed a new significance. The 
third Child Welfare Conference to be assembled by a president 
of the United States has given us a comprehensive survey of 
present needs and present programs. 

Will we be able to meet the challenge to make concrete and 
practical for this new era, new ideals of the rights of childhood? 
We shall have to carry on without several of the conspicuous 
leaders who have always answered every call for help in the 
past. Without the stimulus of Miss Lathrop’s challenging mind, 
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her gay courage, and her shrewd understanding of social forces 
and social needs, we shall be greatly handicapped. While the 
greatest loss is she whom you were to have honored tonight, we 
must take note of the fact that other friends will be missing also. 
I am thinking especially of two who traveled very different 
roads but often reached the same objective. Mrs. Ilorence Kel- 
ley, during the last years, walked with increasing difficulty; but 
until the autumn of 1931 she was able to travel faster, farther, 
and more courageously than most of us. The suffering of chil- 
dren was to her a trumpet call to service, anytime, anywhere. 
I am thinking also of Julius Rosenwald, who was a friend and 
supporter of the Children’s Bureau throughout its history. | 
saw him for the last time at his home in the summer of 1930 
He said to me several times, “Remember, young lady” (he had 
a habit of regarding as young anyone whose experience did not 
equal his own), “any time I can be of service to the Children’s 
Bureau, you say the word and I will come to Washington.” 

The Children’s Bureau is deeply indebted to all of you, whose 
help and interest has made possible such measure of success as 
it has had. I cannot promise you that the requests for coopera- 
tion will be fewer in the future. I shall hope they will be greater. 
The task of promoting “the welfare of children and child life 
among all classes of our people” as the bureau is directed to do 
by statute, is a progressive one. Our object must be to put into 
practice what is now known to be for the welfare of children and 
at the same time to extend by research and social experiment 
the boundaries of our knowledge. The task will, therefore, never 
be completed. What the Children’s Bureau will be able to ac- 
complish for children depends upon your cooperation in secur- 
ing the interest of the public in a progressive program for chil- 
dren. Tomorrow will bring new problems, new resources, and 
new goals. We shall need new courage to face the future with- 
out the friends who have left us this year, new skill and greater 
wisdom if we are to pluck out of our present confusion and dis- 
tress, new victories for children. 
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Presipent BooKMAN, 77 closing: 

In closing, may I say that at no time in the history of the 
Kederal Children’s Bureau has leadership been more seriously 
needed than now. May this occasion bring encouragement to 
Miss Abbott and her associates that the social workers of Amer- 
ica not only are proud of what the bureau has accomplished in 
this twenty years but confidently expect even greater things in 
the future. 


THE CRISIS IN SOCIAL WORK 
Rev. Abba Hillel Silver, The Temple, Cleveland 


HE experiences of the last two and a half years have 

brought the social worker face to face with the limita- 

tion of his profession and the inadequacy of his program 
in the scheme of social amelioration. Organized social service 
has during the last generation moved steadily forward, broad- 
ening its scope and improving its technique. More and more of 
the human waste lands came under its faithful and intelligent 
husbandry. From elementary palliative relief it passed on 
to prevention, rehabilitation, and adjustment. Its ministry 
spanned the whole life of man and all forms of dependence, from 
infancy to old age. Painstaking study and research in all re- 
lated fields placed at the disposal of the social worker a body of 
knowledge which made possible a refinement of method and an 
increase in skill and effectiveness. Scientific training and high 
standards gave to his calling the character of a profession. 

The social worker was sustained and inspirited in his labors 
by the thought that he was helping in a very real way to solve 
a solvable social problem. The world in which the social worker 
moves 1s largely a world of deprivation and sadness. The harsh- 
ness of life is there, the stunted growths, the tangled lives, the 
unsightly things. The belief, however, which he entertained, 
that he was the emissary of a great social purpose and that he 
was in a very real sense helping to build a juster and nobler so- 
cial order, fully compensated him, and brought a glow to his 
heart and beauty to his days. 

The overwhelming economic debacle of the last two and a 
half years and the disastrous effects which it has had upon the 
whole structure of his service have left the social worker stag- 
gered and confused. Floods have swept over his carefully tilled 
field lands and have completely engulfed them. In the face of 
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an incredible economic collapse, the social worker today stands 
helpless, his tools pathetically inadequate, and all his garnered 
wisdom vain and futile. 

His elaborate social program is being dismantled. The cry for 
bread—the primitive hunger cry of the race—rising ominously 
from twenty million throats to a terrifying crescendo, drowns 
out all other voices. Everywhere there is a throwback to primi- 
tive charity, a headlong retreat to sheer, stark almsgiving. Case 
work is suspended. The individual again becomes an impersonal 
recipient of a dole against starvation. The budgets of the health, 
child welfare, and character building agencies of communities 
are slashed. Some agencies are reduced to a shadow of their 
former selves. Others are entirely discontinued, as if these agen- 
cies were a mere social indulgence, a venial luxury of genial, 
affluent days, and not a bed rock social necessity. 

Medical social work and psychiatric social work are suffering 
as a result of curtailment of budgets. 

In the field of probation, staffs are being reduced and the in- 
dividual probation officer is being loaded with more cases than 
he can properly supervise. His standards are being lowered and 
probational treatment of crime and delinquency is being severe- 
ly hampered and retarded. 

The American Public Health Association reports widespread 
“contemplated or actual material curtailments of appropria- 
tions for personnel and facilities of public health service in 
states, counties and cities.” It warns the country that over 50 
per cent of the communities whose 1932 health budgets have 
already been passed have shown reductions up to 43 per cent. 
“Inadequate food, insufficient clothing and overcrowded living 
conditions may not manifest themselves in immediate ill health 
but they eventually lead to an undermining of vitality and 
lowering of resistance to such an extent that in years to come 
serious and permanent disabilities may result.” 

The American Hospital Association reports that “municipal 
hospitals have not been able to increase their nursing staffs to 
correspond with the increase in patients. Patients get much less 
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personnel attention and their recovery is delayed.” With defi- 
cits already mounting the private hospitals cannot undertake 
the care of more free patients. 

The National Organization for Public Health Nursing reports 
that “supervision of public health nurses by state departments 
of health has been completely wiped out in three states and 
several other state health departments are shaky. Many cities 
are reporting discontinuance and reduction of preventive work 
and of health education services. Clinics and conferences for 
infants, orthopedic cases, expectant mothers and dental hygiene 
have been given up in many instances. There is a decrease in 
county nursing services.” 

The National Committee for Mental Hygiene reports that “‘it 
is becoming increasingly difficult to maintain accepted stand- 
ards of care and treatment. Legislative appropriations are be- 
ing reduced, preventive work is being retarded by the suspen- 
sion or curtailment of clinical and mental hygiene activities and 
the budgets of mental hygiene organizations are progressively 
diminishing.” 

The National Tuberculosis Association reports that “‘numer- 
ous health departments have curtailed nursing and their service 
to the tuberculous, that sanatoria are being pressed to cut ex- 
penses. Some cut their budgets by closing a portion of the sana- 
torium, some by excluding indigent persons, others by reducing 
the service generally.” 

The National Recreation Association reports sharp curtail- 
ments in budgets of the recreation departments throughout the 
country. In some instances entire departments have been wiped 
out. Playgrounds have been closed. Summer camps have been 
eliminated. Attacks have been made upon the playground pro- 
grams and extra curricula activities in schools on the ground 
that they are indulgences and superfluities, while social workers 
know that the lack of proper recreation opportunities is one of 
the major causes of juvenile delinquency in the United States. 

The National I*ederation of Settlements reports that budgets 
have been reduced from 20 to 50 per cent and that, while the 
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number of people who came to the settlements has increased, 
the kind and quality of the work done has suffered. 

The Child Welfare League of America reports that “most 
children’s agencies have more children to care for then ever be- 
fore, but less money with whicn to provide this care. Kor years 
after the depression children’s workers will notice the effects of 
the distress which are now most apparent.” 

Such is the sad story of the steady disorganization of the 
splendid welfare services which socially minded men and women 
have built up through so many years of struggle and effort. 
They know now that their city beautiful was built in the shadow 
of a threatening volcano, which, when it erupts, covers it over 
with lava, ashes, and desolation. 

But the story of the material relief work which organized 
charity has been called upon to do during the depression is even 
sadder. The mounting millions of the hungry must be fed, and 
the social worker must take on a case load four or five times his 
normal load, and must forego all other phases of his profession 
for which he had trained himself. But even in this elementary 
branch of his calling he is often shamed and discomfited. or he 
has no adequate funds with which to distribute even the mini- 
mum of material relief. The resources of private charity upon 
which he depended were exhausted quite early in this depression 
and public funds have been meager and dilatory and grudging. 
The social worker has frequently been compelled to plead and 
intercede with public bodies to meet the desperate relief situa- 
tion in his community. The responsibility for the care of the 
unemployed seems to be fixed nowhere, and governmental 
bodies vie with each other in passing the responsibility. The 
private agency turns to the municipality, the municipality to 
the county, the county to the state. In many communities the 
social worker does not know from week to week where the relief 
funds will come from. 

In the distribution of relief the social worker is forced tacitly 
to repudiate his own avowed standards of sound and construc- 
tive relief. The relief which he gives is inadequate—less than 
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one-half of the minimum budget of food requirements. In place 
of the $8.05 minimum weekly subsistence budget which the so- 
cial agencies established in pre-depression days, many are today 
forced to distribute an average of $3.50 per week per family. 
This is not starvation. Neither is it relief. It is a hunger diet. 
The social worker is compelled to spread his available relief 
funds thinner and ever thinner over a constantly increasing 
need. He dare not call a halt to this demoralizing beggarly par- 
simony and say to the community “Non possums. We cannot 
make brick without straw. We will not lend ourselves to such 
nasty business.” Men are hungry and men must be fed! 

He cannot pay the rent of most of the destitute families of the 
unemployed. In relatively few cases has he sufficient funds to 
pay the rent, and then only partially, and only when an eviction 
order has actually been received. Frequently he becomes the 
unwilling accomplice to a conspiracy to hoodwink and defraud 
the landlord, or an abettor in the new nomadism which is going 
on among the unemployed in all of our large cities. In one city 
23 per cent of those who applied for relief in a given month were 
found to have lived less than three months at their then ad- 
dresses. 

The social worker cannot give relief to a family until all its 
resources of cash and credit have been exhausted—in other 
words, until it is completely and totally impoverished. This is 
as humiliating as it is alarming. Relief agencies are today caring 
for less than one-half or two-fifths of the families in which there 
is no breadwinner. The nonsupported families are slowly but 
steadily consuming their last remaining financial resources, their 
insurance, their credit, and the aid of relatives, neighbors, or 
friends. Slowly they are being ground down into utter, defense- 
less poverty. No organized social agency will come to their 
rescue until they are utterly without means. Should the present 
unemployment situation continue for another year, we shall 
have completely pauperized at least a third of the working pop- 
ulation of America. We shall have driven millions of our citi- 
zens into the class of dependents, while millions more will have 
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their standard of living forced down to lower and still lower 
levels. 

Thus failure is written large over all the activities of organized 
social service. The fault, of course, is not the social worker’s. 
When the pay roll of a country declines 40 per cent in two short 
years, no private or public charity can hope to cope with the 
situation. The fault is of the economic system under which we 
live. Periodically this system disgorges its victims. Periodically 
it pries millions of men loose from their means of livelihood and 
sends them broken and helpless to knock at the doors of charity. 
This is not the first instance of mass unemployment within the 
memory of living men. It is a constantly recurring phenomenon, 
seemingly inherent in the very nature of our capitalistic society. 
Prosperity and depression have been the obverse and reverse 
of our coin of national economy for generations. Our concen- 
trated national wealth has been purchased through a partial or 
total periodic impoverishment of our working population. There 
are insect societies where most of the offspring are partially 
starved and allowed only imperfect development in order to 
make possible a populous society. Our economic order has been 
operating on such crude, primordiate principles. 

If any criticism is to be launched against us social workers, 
it is on the ground that we have not attacked with sufficient 
relentlessness the roots of the evil whose fruits we are now 
called upon to harvest. We did not throw ourselves into the 
struggle for a radical reconstruction of our economic society as 
zealously as we gave of ourselves to the perfection of our pro- 
fessional technique, and to the definitive tasks of relief, preven- 
tion, adjustment, and personality therapeutics. Some of us were 
satisfied with research, with facts and figures, with statistics 
full of static. Many of us were content to do for the victims of 
our economic warfare what the Red Cross does for the victims 
of national warfare. We salvaged. We gave first aid. We en- 
gaged in work of rehabilitation. But we were, nevertheless, con- 
tent to remain part of the war system. We did not make a reso- 
lute enough onslaught on the system itself. Military systems 
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are generous toward their Red Cross and their hospital services. 
They hold them in high reverential esteem. And so were we 
held by the representatives of economic militarism. They knew 
that we were indispensable. We cared for their victims. We at- 
tenuated the ruthlessness of their socially disastrous campaigns. 
The more effective our service became the more we allayed pop- 
ular unrest and assuaged the spirit of rebellion. Unconsciously 
and unwillingly we became the allies of a predatory system, the 
instruments of reaction. Organized charity stands today be- 
tween our discredited economic system and revolution. This is 
as much an indictment as it is a tribute. 

The experiences which we have gained from this latest and 
greatest economic collapse have made us sharply aware of the 
fact that private philanthropy and emergency public aid are in- 
sufficient for the major social derangements which our economic 
order periodically effects. 

Professor Beveridge rightly declares: “The problem of un- 
employment—this is a point that cannot be too strongly em- 
phasized—is insoluble by any mere expenditure of public mon- 
ey. It represents not a want to be satisfied but a disease to be 
eradicated. It needs not money so much as thought and organi- 
zation.” The social worker may be ever-so-much expert in the 
handling of his weapons, but his weapons are no longer ade- 
quate. They are as antiquated and unavailing as the primitive 
bow and arrow on a modern battlefield. 

Charity cannot deal with the problem of poverty in modern 
society. Organized philanthropy is a survival of an individu- 
alistic society which assumed little or no corporate responsibility 
for its handicapped. But a new type of society is now in the 
making. The social control which is inevitably coming over in- 
dustry will embrace also our charitable institutions. Society in 
the future will not wait upon voluntary individual aid and pri- 
vate sporadic generosity to care for the disabled, the sick, the 
aged, and the unemployed. That which is socially necessary 
will become socially mandatory. There will always be room for 
private initiative in social service to supplement the basic social 
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institutions of the state, to experiment in newer types of service, 
and to point the way of progress. But the elementary and in- 
dispensable tasks of safeguarding the health of its people, of 
protecting childhood, of caring for the weak, the aged, the 
widow, and the orphan, and of giving relief to the workless are 
the direct fixed and continuing obligations of organized society, 
and must be so met. 

Certainly the care of the unemployed is not within the prov- 
ince of charity. Unemployment is industry’s problem and in- 
dustry’s burden, not charity’s. Industry must not be permitted 
to lay its myriad casualties periodically at the door of philan- 
thropy. This is a grotesque, not to say a criminal, procedure. 
The most highly developed industrial system in the world em- 
ploys millions of men in the production of huge wealth which 
largely goes into the hands of the relatively few owners of in- 
dustry, pays its men in normal times wages which fall short of 
the requirements of a decent standard of living, and as soon as 
the opportunities for profit-making cease, throws these men 
into the discard, advising them to go to the charitable agencies, 
to which the workers themselves had previously been asked to 
contribute, to beg for famine rations for themselves and their 
families. Such is the cynicism and brutality of our economic 
order! It has even failed to give to its workers the security of 
servitude which feudalism once gave its serfs. So that a new 
terror has now come into the world. Every generation has its 
own overshadowing dread—pestilence, famine, invasion, the 
devil or the end of the world, and the lives of that generation 
are darkened because of it. Into the twentieth century has come 
the dread terror of unemployment which hangs like a pall over 
the homes of the toiling masses. 

The state must compel industry to lay aside adequate re- 
serves out of which benefits shall be paid to the worker when- 
ever he is forced into involuntary unemployment. These bene- 
fits shall be his as a matter of right, not of charity. Labor is not 
a commodity which may be purchased and disposed of at will. 
The worker is more than a partner in industry. His interests are 
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primary and paramount. Industry exists to provide a livelihood 
for the working masses of the world and to supply them with the 
necessities of life. Capital’s share is secondary. First must come 
adequate wage, security, protection against the disabilities of 
accident, sickness, old age, and unemployment, and then may 
come the profits to investor and stockholder. 

The evils of prolonged unemployment are too apparent to 
require either catalogue or comment. The cost is paid to the 
last bitter farthing by men, women, and children in blasted 
hopes, thwarted ambitions, broken careers, undermined health, 
lowered morale, and embittered lives. Children especially are 
made to pay the cost out of their undernourished bodies and 
their hungry little hearts. They are underfed. They are sent 
hungry to school. They are poorly and scantily clad. They re- 
turn to homes that are full of tension and strain. Men out of 
work become hard and irritable. Iailure and helplessness make 
men bitter and moody. Children, even more than adults, do not 
live on bread alone. They thrive only in thriving homes. A 
home of peace and well-being will nurture their lives. A home 
depressed, shot through with bitterness and resentment, will 
blight their lives. 

Frequently the family is evicted for failure to pay rent. The 
child does not grasp the full humiliation of it all—but a deep scar 
is nevertheless left upon his soul. He is made aware that he is 
different from other children who have homes and are not cast 
out into the street. His parents, he discovers, are helpless. They 
cannot give him what other parents give their children. He is 
made aware of that cruel unseen something which later on in 
life he will identify with society—-which has robbed him and 
those whom he loves, of home and shelter. Thus accounts are 
laid up for a day of reckoning. Frequently men, unable to face 
their families day after day, in the knowledge of having failed 
to provide for them, seek refuge from strain and helplessness in 
flight, and their children find themselves fatherless in deserted 
and desolate homes. 
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How blind the responsible leaders and protagonists of the 
present system must be, not to see the fateful threat in all this 
to their own cherished interests. Even a bad system must have 
certain principles to which it remains unswervingly loyal. A 
system which makes a travesty of its own code of ethics is 
doomed. The ethics of capitalism places great value upon the 
virtues of work, industry, and thrift. Rewards, it preaches, are 
in store for the faithful worker. Prosperity waits upon industry. 
The thrifty and saving are assured of security and advance- 
ment. But prolonged periods of unemployment give the lie to 
this entire code. The rewards of years of faithful labor are the 
bread line and the eviction order. The thrifty are compelled to 
consume their savings in idleness, and they ultimately find 
themselves in the same wretched plight as the spendthrift and 
wastrel. Our system teaches the dignity of labor and surrounds 
it with all forms of indignity. Youth is taught to eschew idle- 
ness, to work hard and to accept gladly the high discipline of 
labor. Yet hundreds of thousands of boys and girls who have 
become of working age since 1929 have not been able to find a 
day’s work since, and have been consigned to idleness which is 
the seed bed of mischief, crime, and delinquency. 

Most assuredly we are still in our economic dark ages, yet 
many of us were beguiled by a few brief years of abnormal pros- 
perity into believing that we had entered a broad new era of 
economic enlightenment, progress, and justice. We know now 
that we were fond and foolish optimists, for we had laid none 
of the foundations for such a new era—no planned national 
economy, no central and scientific control of production, no cor- 
relation between production and consumption, no adjustment 
between the productivity of the machine and hours of labor, no 
plans for the distribution of all available work among all avail- 
able workers or the transfer of surplus labor from one industry 
to another, no provision for a full measure of insurance against 
the economic disabilities of unemployment, sickness, and old 
age. We expected a system of ruthless competition, bordering 
on anarchy, to yield us those advantages which only a socially 
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minded and a socially organized and controlled economic sys- 
tem can yield. 

We must now give up, if we have not already, the messianic 
economic romancing which characterized the pre-depression 
era, and all the apocalyptic dreams of miracle-working captains 
of industry who by acts of mystic financial wizardry would make 
us all rich and put two cars in every workingman’s garage. 
Painstakingly and patiently we must apply ourselves to the task 
of a radical economic reconstruction, drawing upon our own 
best knowledge, courage, and enthusiasm. The social worker 
whose experiences have revealed to him more vividly than to 
any other section of our people the tragic deficiencies of the 
things as they are and whose trained social sense has discovered 
for him the vision of the things as they ought to be, should be 
numbered among the faithful and zealous vanguard of the forces 
of reconstruction. 

A new civilization must be built. Spires, domes, and minarets 
are not religion; neither are radios, aeroplanes, and swarming, 
teeming cities civilization. The essence of civilization is a free, 
secure, and creative social life. The criteria of civilization are 
neither wealth, nor size, nor speed, nor invention, but the values 
which it places upon human personality, the rewards which it 
grants to labor and merit, the quality of its intellectual, spirit- 
ual, and aesthetic interests and the stimulus which it gives to 
those social factors, which make human life sweeter, more con- 
fident, and more joyous. Measured by these criteria, our pres- 
ent-day civilization is but an ultra-modern expression of bar- 
barism; and the sharp contrast which exists between its social 
backwardness and its scientific progress only makes the fact 
more bewildering and, at the same time, more menacing. 

We must build a new civilization. We must wage war upon 
chaos. Chaos is matter resisting form. It is the principle of the 
unformed, the unorganized, the uncontrolled. The creative, life- 
giving word today is social control of industry. This is in no 
sense a war upon the individual and his sovereign, inalienable 
rights. It is not the individualism of growth and self-expression 
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which is menacing society today, but the individualism of ex- 
ploitation, the individualism which destroys the individual. 

We have the power to build such a new civilization. Man’s 
mind is capable of solving every problem created for him by the 
machines which he created. Man can master his machine world. 
Only naive and easily scared romanticists will call for a mora- 
torium on inventions and the scrapping of machines. The ma- 
chine has lifted the curse of drudgery from the shoulders of the 
workers of the earth. It will in the future release more and 
more of man’s time and energies for the real joyous adventure 
of living. We have, till now, stupidly ;misused the gifts of the 
mind-made machine, permitting the few to monopolize the 
wealth which it produced, and the leisure and the security. Put 
the machine in the hands of a truly social ideal, and mankind 
will be launched on a career of social evolution such as no 
prophet has ever dreamed of. 


THE PARTNERSHIP OF PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
AGENCIES 


C. A. Dykstra, City Manager of Cincinnati 


HE subject given me, I assume, revolves about our far- 

flung relief problem. But this problem brings us face to 

face with questions which may be more basic to all of 
us. We live in critical times, and perforce we are compelled to 
discuss those things with which we are immediately concerned. 
We are trying to relieve distress today in spite of the fact that 
we would wish to be in the business of preventing it. The in- 
augural ideal, so dear to us all, which emphasized ‘‘the abolition 
of poverty” has found itself shipwrecked, and the naked fact is 
that millions of Americans are nearer starvation than they have 
ever been. In the last three years we have been able—just bare- 
ly able—to throw out a life line to these millions, a very feeble 
and slim life line. 

In perspective we think of the relief problem we now face as 
dating from 1929. As a matter of fact, unemployment was dis- 
tinctly serious all through 1928. It was a growingly insistent 
phenomenon throughout the new era which so many of us be- 
lieved in during the last decade. We had learned to use the 
phrases ‘‘cyclical,” “seasonal,” and “technological” in fairly 
glib fashion long before 1929. We did not get around to the 
relief of unemployment in any major sense, however, until that 
year. As long ago as 1921 we had a National Unemployment 
Commission which made recommendations looking toward the 
maintenance of employment. These recommendations seemed 
“sunk without trace” for a decade. To many of us these recom- 
mendations had a familiar sound in 1930 during a few short 
months of fact finding undertaken by the president’s commis- 
sion headed by Colonel Wood. For understandable reasons this 
last activity soon found itself turned into a relief effort—an ef- 
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fort which, by the way, soon confined itself to the job of stimu- 
lating local, voluntary, money-raising campaigns for charitable 
purposes. 

The total immediate results of the studies of these national 
commissions were set up in three generalizations on the subject 
of relief responsibility. Put very briefly, Chairman Gifford’s 
statement ran about as follows: first, unemployment relief is a 
local responsibility; second, if by some chance the situation gets 
worse, relief may become the business of the state; third, if and 
when the states can no longer bear the relief burden, we will 
face the situation when we come to it—which may be inter- 
preted to mean that there is a conceivable responsibility on the 
national government in such a crisis. This contribution of a 
national commission to a situation recognized a decade ago as 
serious enough for national notice and action came as a distinct 
shock to many students of the present industrial situation. 

Let us glance for a moment at what has actually happened in 
the United States in three brief years. More and more we have 
recognized that we are in the midst of a national crisis. Many 
of our economists and statesmen agree that it is worse than this, 
and that the crisis is international. We recognize, further, that 
business and industry are organized on a national scale, and in 
some lines on an international basis. In the face of some such 
common agreement we have acted upon the assumption that 
the whole impact of unemployment disaster logically must be 
thrown upon local communities. In the last analysis, this means 
that relief is thrown back upon local, industrial communities— 
that is, the very areas which have been affected most by the 
breakdown of our industrial organization. Plants nationally 
owned by thousands of investors and security holders, but 
operating locally, have closed their doors; and local communi- 
ties have been required to relieve the distress thus caused. 

The major portion of this demand for relief has been met in 
a very inadequate way by two agencies—local welfare organi- 
zations maintained by private contributions for very definitely 
specified social work, and local governments financed by local 
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taxpayers for certain legally specified purposes. Neither of these 
agencies was equipped or financed to take on any such burden, 
and both were limited by their very natures and the character 
of their financial support. For financial purposes both of these 
local agencies in a very considerable degree had to tap the same 
sources of revenue. Community chest agencies canvassed every 
family, and so did the tax collector. It thus came about that 
local home and property owners were asked to take up a load 
which they were ill prepared to shoulder. As conditions have 
become worse, and as local taxes have become delinquent, the 
burdens of those who could or would pay have become heavier 
progressively. 

Valiantly these two local organizations—one private and one 
public—have wrestled with the relief problem. They have tried 
to make four hundred million dollars play substitute for twenty 
or more billions of dollars formerly paid in wages. In the April 
30 issue of Editor and Publisher, Louis Brownlow is quoted as 
saying: “In Chicago in January the wage loss is $2,000,000. a 
day, and public expenditure for relief is $100,000. a day. Thus 
the cut-down in private business of $20. has increased the public 
expenditure by $1.”’ So it has been everywhere. Had these local 
agencies known in the beginning the size of the task, they would 
not have had the courage to undertake it. Had they been told 
that local philanthropy and local property holders would shoul- 
der the same burden of relief which the British Unemployment 
Insurance Fund (incidentally, called the “‘dole’” by most of us) 
was called upon to carry, they might never have initiated their 
relief programs. Had they known that after two years of heart 
breaking attempts to raise these local moneys, the federal gov- 
ernment, itself, would come back to these same communities 
and ask for similar sums—not to appropriate funds for relief, 
but to balance a federal budget—they would have despaired in 
the beginning. The truth is that we did not recognize our prob- 
lem until it had literally swamped us. 

Undoubtedly, it is a merciful thing that we are ignorant of 
impending disaster until it is upon us. Certainly this is true of 
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such cataclysms as nature occasionally resorts to in the guise 
of a flood, a tornado, or the antics of a volcano. It is true of 
drought, and phenomena we call “acts of God.” In so far, how- 
ever, as the human race itself is responsible for disaster, we can- 
not be so complacent. We may well question our sanity or so- 
briety when we drive ahead into physical collapse against the 
warnings and advice of physicians and public health officers. 
We are foolhardy to neglect the simple device of quarantine or 
innoculation in the face of epidemics which we recognize. We 
take infinite pains to make machinery safe; we develop four- 
wheel brakes for motor vehicles; we invent and use shatterproof 
glass in closed cars. We insist on an intelligent application of 
the facts we know in the realm of physics and mechanics; we do 
likewise in medicine, sanitation, and in chemical research. Only 
in the realm of social relations and in the business of making a 
living do we play the ostrich. A thousand economists may tell 
us singly and in unison that a given fiscal policy will wreck for- 
eign trade. The advice falls on deaf ears. There may be com- 
mon agreement at a given moment that wage reductions will 
reduce purchasing power and make a bad economic situation 
worse. Over night a wave of hysteria makes the abandonment 
of a cherished and lauded standard of living a patriotic duty; 
and any reference to the maintenance of wage scales is called 
sentimental twaddle and misplaced enthusiasm. We swing into 
speculative orgies and coin such phrases as “the new economic 
era” to justify our participation. We defy those who fly eco- 
nomic or industrial storm signals and dub them “prophets of 
disaster.”” We sing in chorus, “Don’t sell America short.” In 
brief, we deny reality with a fine frenzy, and we call down 1m- 
precations upon social and economic realists who suggest mod- 
estly that the law of gravitation is not yet repealed. 

What is here said of our way of life and thinking is not meant 
as wholesale castigation of statesmen, industrialists, or our busi- 
ness and political leadership. It is the common way of life and 
thinking for most of us. Almost none of us is not guilty. It re- 
mains only for us so to plead. A bit of sackcloth and ashes will 
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do us good. We cannot justify that old Bourbon attitude which 
impelled a French king to say, “After us, the deluge.” It is for 
us to avert it. Out of the present wreckage we must build some- 
thing that is in fact substantial. Our only question should be 
“How?” our answer, “When do we begin?” 

It is now almost four years since the fond hope was expressed 
that we are about to abolish poverty. In these four years we 
have succeeded only in abolishing security. We have reduced 
millions to the poverty line—millions who had never felt want 
before. Trained men, expert and experienced workmen, pro- 
fessional men, men of education and background, all sorts of 
men who have always marched proudly and independently 
through life, have suffered the fate of the shiftless and the un- 
employable. In truth, they have suffered incomparably more, 
for they have lost what these others never had—courage, mo- 
rale, self-respect, and ambition. They have lost what J. T. 
Adams calls “the American dream.” They have lost more than 
their homes, their savings, and their own peculiar personal pos- 
sessions. They have lost the thing which we have called our 
priceless heritage, the thing for which we declare American 
civilization stands, the backbone of our economic philosophy— 
individual initiative. Here lies the tragedy of our situation. 
The so-called “unemployable” have come through as well as, 
perhaps better than, usual. These others, and we cannot even 
estimate their number, have lost what many will never again 
regain. 

It is because of such things that conservative, sane, and 
thoughtful leaders in business and philanthropic enterprises are 
saying everywhere that if, and when, “we come out of this” we 
will have to learn to live on a different basis than we set for our- 
selves in the last decade. Our standards will be pre-war stand- 
ards. We shall be seeking a more modest and surer balance— 
an equilibrium that somehow we managed to elude during the 
past generation. 

These men and women may be right. Some stern realists are 
as yet among the doubters. They point out that the war to end 
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war in reality succeeded only in ushering in the real war—the 
one we are now fighting the world over. We are still paying a 
terrific price for that war so easily undertaken. Victors and van- 
quished alike find themselves struggling with the same search 
for security that was given as the object of the war. And we are 
paying vastly more for that search for security than we did be- 
fore we went to war to obtain it. To some historians it appears, 
therefore, that the great war ended too soon; that is, ended be- 
fore all nations were disillusioned, before prostration had anni- 
hilated the hatreds and antagonisms which touched off the con- 
flagration. The competitive spirit still survives among the na- 
tions, and a world declaration of interdependence seems far off 
still. 

It is but a few weeks since that one of the most respected and 
thoughtful business leaders in a great industrial community 
said very soberly and solemnly: 


Were it not for the terrible individual sufferings which the present situation 
is causing, I would be willing to see this depression continue until we have all 
learned the lesson which we in America must learn. Sometime we shall have 
to begin to build our industrial system upon solid and valid foundations. We 
cannot follow the will-of-the-wisp fallacy that we can get something for 
nothing, that we can create value without labor, that we can get returns with- 
out earning them. We cannot mortgage the future indefinitely any more than 
we can lift ourselves by our bootstraps. There is a vast difference between 
exploitation and building an industry. Unless industry is socially useful it 
does not deserve preservation, and it cannot succeed. We have not learned 
this as yet. We must if we are to maintain the system in which we profess to 
believe. 


If we transpose this thought, we find a very real analogy be- 
tween the statement just quoted and the attitude of the his- 
torians referred to above. We failed in the war to end war. Are 
we to fail in this struggle to meet the problem of employment? 
It must be clear to all thinking people that the only adequate 
cure for unemployment is employment. It is equally true that 
men, as well as nations, covet security. Whiting Williams de- 
clares unequivocally, moreover, that the vast majority of men 
are interested, above all else, in having a steady job and in earn- 
ing their own bread and butter. Why, then, if men want to 
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work and if we as a government and a people hate the dole or 
any mention of it, cannot we make these objectives coincide? 
Why should capital and plant equipment be idle when all of us 
want the product of capital, equipment, and men in the shape 
of consumable goods? 

To suggest that the answer to our question is technological, 
or that the nature of the competitive system makes compre- 
hensive industrial planning impossible, or that the Sherman 
Law or some legal principle prevents us, does not get us any- 
where. All of our discussion these days on the subject of plan- 
ning runs to the attempt to avoid the so called cycle of depres- 
sion, or so to coordinate our economic activities that we can 
control the processes of supply and demand. More fundamental 
than the question of method, however, is the objective involved. 
For what shall we plan—for what way of life and for what kind 
of a national dream? 

Professor R. G. Tugwell, in a paper read in Washington in 
December, 1931, pointed out that many who are captivated by 
the slogan “planning,” will draw back from it when they realize 
what it will involve—an abandonment of much that we have 
held dear in the competitive system. They will refuse to relin- 
quish the idea that business is a game or “‘an exciting adventure 
where huge spoils await the victor.” They forget that abject 
want may be the portion of the loser. A safer and a more secure 
existence for the many—the real essence of the American tradi- 
tion—is an ideal that many have lost in the shuffle of the last 
few years. Professor Tugwell indicates that the profit incentive 
does not apply as generally as many of us suppose, and cites the 
growing divorce between profit receiving and the direction of 
industry and business. He calls attention to the fact that in the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company not a single officer or director 
holds as much as one-tenth of 1 per cent of the total stock. 
This would indicate to him that management can have incen- 
tives quite apart from profits for owners, and that there is de- 
veloping in large concerns a kind of civil service loyalty and 
fervor which is being accepted gradually as a satisfactory sub- 
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stitute for the profit motive. Surely this is true where security 
attends employment. 

Undoubtedly, what we as individuals seek is security in a 
world of rapid change. Sudden mechanical changes find us so- 
cially unprepared to meet new situations. Professor S. H. Slich- 
ter, speaking at the meeting just referred to on the control of 
technological change, indicates that we have approximately 
1,000 industrial laboratories with 16,000 scientists all searching 
for improvement in techniques. This means that the costs of 
obsolete machinery are enormous and that many of these costs 
fall upon the community. Thus, says he, change is subsidized 
just as effectively as if Congress appropriated millions to ac- 
celerate it. His closing paragraph is significant. He says: 

For two centuries we have permitted the Juggernaut of industrial revo- 
lution to run wild. We have developed institutions which subsidize 
change on an enormous scale, and which cause it to occur far more rapidly 
than in any previous age. And yet we have failed to recognize that change 
presents a major social problem; we have made no effort to keep down the 
cost of change or to prevent change from occurring at a wastefully rapid rate. 

e have done virtually nothing to assist men to adjust themselves to indus- 
trial changes. We have permitted the development of industry to wreck 
thousands of lives and to produce an enormous human scrap heap. Prominent 
organizations of employers have resisted all efforts to modernize the labor 
market as stubbornly and as bitterly as any trade union ever opposed the in- 
stallation of labor saving devices. Long enough we have accepted the naive 
and fatalistic philosophy that everything will be all right provided only we 
carefully refrain from attempting to make it right. Let us recognize clearly 
that few forms of industrial waste bulk larger than the unnecessary costs of 
progress and that few economic problems are more important and more diffi- 
cult than this problem of how to control change so that it will occur less waste- 
fully,and inflict less misery. 


Shall we consider very briefly some of the fundamental gov- 
ernmental implications that are involved in the situation in 
which we find ourselves? What we seek is a way of life in which 
responsible citizens may have incomes which, when translated 
into purchasing power, will keep us all busy and—shall we add? 
—prosperous. Let us admit for the moment that unemploy- 
ment is a social problem of grave importance, and let us also 
assume that our political organization is democratic. Employ- 
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ment, however, under the American tradition, follows a free la- 
bor market and assumes competition as a principle . It must be 
evident that there is a clash of interests here, and although em- 
ployment and unemployment are two sides of the same shield, 
one is a private thing and the other a vast social problem. A 
simple flip of the coin thus turns a private concern into a public 
concern. By a twist of the wrist or a stroke of the pen the em- 
ployer or the industry can make the worker a public charge. 

The introduction of machinery has accelerated this process 
all too progressively. Should mechanization proceed to its con- 
ceivable limits, we would have a situation in which there is a 
minimum of employment and a maximum of unemployment. 
The replacement of men by machines and recurring periods of 
overproduction must bring us to a condition in which the gen- 
eral public is all but universally involved. The taxpayer, and in 
the last analysis this means the consuming public, must pick up 
the whole load which employment, through wages, traditionally 
has carried. I realize, of course, that this is an extreme state- 
ment, but I beg the question somewhat in order to present a 
possible, if not a probable, outcome. 

Once the public is so completely challenged, the solution 
which will be presented in a political democracy is likely to be a 
political solution; that is, a solution through the one agency in 
which we all participate—government. The alternative to such 
a method of solution might come through a universal participa- 
tion, through stock distribution, by all of the people in the re- 
turns from industry. If dividends conceivably could take the 
place of wages, then purchasing power would be maintained. 
An adequate purchasing power is essential if the machines are 
to run and production is to be stabilized. 

We come, therefore, to the question as to whether industrial 
and business leadership can show us the way to a well dis- 
tributed purchasing power. If they can, there will be no need 
for the public to act politically. It is extremely doubtful wheth- 
er, in any near future, trade associations or organized industrial 
groups can by themselves find a way through this difficulty. 
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There remains, then, the possibility of cooperation between the 
public, organized through government, and industry, organized 
privately, to present a solution. Whether this can come through 
the device now heralded as long-time industrial planning is 
questioned by our industrial statesmen. It seems to run counter 
to our inherited reliance on competition and individual initia- 
tive, and to our conception of what is meant by profits. We may 
not be ready for a conception of industry which is based on the 
principle of public service or public utility. It is entirely possi- 
ble, however, that we are ready for a cooperative system of in- 
surance which will mitigate the rigors of a brief period of unem- 
ployment. Industry, government, and individual wage earners 
may easily agree at this point. This device, however, is no cure 
for unemployment. It is a temporary cushion to make an un- 
comfortable position more tolerable. It does nothing funda- 
mental to our problem of distribution, and it does not maintain 
a full purchasing power. 

And so we come back to the one clearly representative device 
which we know—government, itself. I assume that we do not 
wish government to be our sole industrial operator, and I as- 
sume that we do not wish it to compete with private citizens in 
their varied businesses which are not general utility operations. 
I assume, further, that Americans have no general desire to 
change our constitutional methods of government and adminis- 
tration. There remains, then, the constitutional device known 
as taxation; and it may well be that it can be made a powerful 
aid to industry and business in protecting the purchasing power 
of the great bulk of our consumers. 

Through the current industrial disturbance we have relied 
progressively upon the local taxpayer to carry the relief load. 
It is at this point that we have had an impressive example of the 
partnership of private and public agencies. Together they have 
done the case work and distributed relief. They have merged 
identities and cut away duplications of effort. They have so 
fused philanthropy and public service as to break down the line 
between them. They have met a social need shoulder to shoul- 
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der and without overmuch jealousy or friction. And for the 
first time private effort—that is, the private agency—has in- 
sisted upon the use of the local taxing power to bring about a 
redistribution of income in the consuming groups. This phenom- 
enon is most significant. The community chest and its partici- 
pating agencies, directed and financed in some considerable de- 
gree by business, industrial, and philanthropic interests, have 
insisted most definitely that the financial impact of unemploy- 
ment is the responsibility of the public at large, and that the 
taxpayer, as such, as a plain matter of course, must foot the 
bills. Admittedly, here is a new use of the taxing power. Here 
is no taking care of the helpless, dependent, underprivileged, 
and physically handicapped poor—those who have been with us 
always; wards of local government under our constitutional 
system. Here is a new burden thrown into the lap of local po- 
litical units because of a breakdown of our industrial and social 
machinery. Only the taxing authorities are presumed to be ade- 
quate to the situation. And so, through local taxation we are 
trying to distribute income and create poorly paid jobs to sta- 
bilize and universalize the general purchasing power. Should 
this shouldering of the unemployment burden extend to state 
action, as it has in a few instances, and finally bring federal ac- 
tion for which there has been a very real pressure, the precedent 
for governmental action on all levels will have been set. 

We put ourselves in a peculiar position if we insist that the 
taxing power is to be used in the employment field in cases of 
emergency caused by the business cycle, and that it shall not be 
used in the field of prevention. The analogy of our health and 
fire-prevention activities are in point here. We seek, by the use 
of the taxing power, immunity from epidemics and from disas- 
trous conflagrations. We do it to eradicate pests, to provide for 
marine safety, and to prevent adulteration of commodities used 
by the public. We do it in countless ways in the interest of 
public safety. At no point in our whole scheme of living today 
do we need protection and prevention more than in the field of 
employment. The effect of unemployment touches the health, 
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the morale, the safety, and the welfare of the citizens of the 
whole nation. The case for the use of the taxing power in this 
field can be made as water-tight as in numerous others. It only 
remains to agree upon the principle, and then to determine the 
method of use. Whether the direction of this use will be in the 
form of a sinking fund for unemployment reserves, or in penal- 
ties for unstable operations, or through the participation of gov- 
ernments in unemployment funds, must be determined after 
adequate study. I have no panacea to offer. But if industry it- 
self does not act to stabilize itself, and so protect incomes and 
purchasing power, business and the general public will demand 
the entrance of government to effect such a purpose. Even now 
the public demands that government care adequately for the 
victims and the disabled in case of war. It is but a step to ex- 
tend the principle to the innocent victims of industrial warfare. 

I regret that in a consideration of the use of the taxing power 
for the prevention of unemployment, I cannot bring to you a 
well reasoned and sanely conservative program. Certainly such 
a program should include as a first step an adequate employ- 
ment statistical bureau and a system of well organized labor 
exchanges or employment offices. It should aid the worker in 
the transition to new employment when the old job fails. It 
should penalize those industries and businesses which, because 
of instability, exploit labor and the general public. It might 
even use the taxing authority to prevent such securities infla- 
tions as we experienced before 1929. We might thus change the 
American emphasis on greater and greater profits to a scheme 
in which the ideal of increased purchasing power would be rec- 
ognized in terms of lower prices and better wage scales. Cer- 
tainly, if the taxing authority can regulate business in general, 
it might well study the possibilities of regularizing employment 
by a sane application of the taxing power. 

No one will deny an adequate wage to capital, and no one 
should deny an adequate wage or a reasonable price to the 
worker and the consumer. These all should bear some fair re- 
lation to each other. Only as these get out of step do we get 
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ourselves into trouble. Only as there is mutual confidence do 
we have equilibrium. I can conceive readily of a demand on the 
part of industrial and business statesmen who refuse to stoop 
to exploitation in the guise of business operations, that our social 
machinery shall step in with the tax weapon and protect legiti- 
mate from illegitimate operations. This is as safe an antidote to 
complete government operations as we now know. Here public 
and private agencies—that is, private business—can go into 
partnership in a constructive enterprise as in the last two years 
local agencies have worked together on a relief program. We are 
approaching a day when we must abolish the stipend for idle- 
ness. All should work, even if it means reduced hours and fewer 
days. Industry and the public should insist upon this principle. 
Many very much doubt that industry can do this without the 
aid of the social machinery we have set up. Here is the chal- 
lenge of each for all and all for each. Such a use of the power of 
tax, to quote President Hoover, “‘offers no rosy path to popu- 
larity. Rather it is one to invite the anger of established inter- 
ests.” 

One more consideration is involved if we are to continue to 
use the taxing power to effect a social purpose. We as a people 
must understand much more thoroughly what we mean by 
taxes. 

The traditional idea of most of us is that taxes are a tribute 
extracted by an all powerful government for the purpose of 
maintaining an establishment calculated for the benefit of those 
who collect the taxes. For this reason, from earliest historic 
times the tax collector has been thought of as a publican who 
sits at the seat of custom. We forget that under the American 
theory such taxes as are laid are laid by ourselves or our repre- 
sentatives. In fact, much of our tax burden is settled upon us 
by a direct vote of the people themselves. For practical pur- 
poses we choose to lay upon government responsibilities which 
the citizen might carry for himself, and we pay for services 
through the tax pocket rather than through some other. Once 
this is done and we note the increase in our tax bill, we retire to 
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the old defense against taxation which seems to be one of the 
inherent prejudices of the race. At tax paying time we resent 
the imposition of taxes laid by ourselves, and think of the gov- 
erning and taxing authorities as our enemies rather than as our 
servants. 

To describe those who serve the public in the thousand differ- 
ent ways which we demand as a mass of parasites fastened upon 
the body politic is to confuse terms and to do a grave injustice. 
Public employes are not in the business of extracting salaries 
and wages from the taxpayer. They are servants who deserve 
their hire if the functions which they perform are agreed upon 
in advance by the people or their representatives. They are em- 
ployes in exactly the same sense as are those hired by corpora- 
tions or other business institutions to do certain things at a 
stipulated compensation. We do not help ourselves, therefore, 
in analyzing the problem of taxation by such confusion. I have 
no patience whatsoever with the creation of public offices which 
are sinecures. Neither do I have patience with the practice of 
giving such offices or any other to those who are supposed to 
deserve well from the party in power. I would not for a moment 
defend the extravagant and wasteful operation of any function 
performed for the public. I think, however, we should maintain 
this same attitude toward wastefulness and extravagance and 
toward sinecures in our private industrial and business lives. 
Waste is not only governmental; it has been universal in Ameri- 
can life. Taxes are not, or should not be, waste. They are not 
moneys poured into the sewer by incompetent stewards. They 
are, or should be, the sinews of war with which we fight the 
battles of those who believe in law, order, decency, public 
health, sanitation, and welfare. During this recent period they 
have been, in addition, sinews of war in the battle against 
hunger, need, and discouragement. 

It is only fair, therefore, when the suggestion is made that we 
use our taxing authority in the unemployment field, that we 
have a fair perspective and a sane judgment in our discussion of 
taxes in general. The whole subject needs further elucidation 
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and more complete understanding. Particularly ought we to 
know what is the incidence of taxes and why they are levied. 
It should be remembered, also, that those who are consumers 
only, those who conduct no business or industry of any kind, 
are the only ones who are not in position to pass the tax burden 
on to some one else. It is for this reason that President Hoover 
in his speech before the governors at Richmond, Virginia, said 
very wisely: 

What we need is a re-organization of the tax basis so as to secure a more 
just distribution of the tax burden..... But to accomplish these things we 
must have the intelligent support of the people themselves that vested interest 


and vested habit do not by their organized sectional and group oppositions or 
individual action defeat these high purposes. 


Speaking for public officials, and in recognition of the fact that 
they draw inevitable criticism, he said: “Nevertheless, the duty 
is inexorable, and its discharge rests inescapably upon all public 
officers. Its final results will redound to the general public bene- 
i 

We face at this moment a very strange paradox. In a time 
when governmental authorities have been compelled to pick up 
the burden which industry and business have been unable to 
carry, namely, the burden of feeding and caring for the millions 
who have been thrown out of profitable employment, the attack 
upon government has been merciless and universal. The tax- 
payer attacks, those who are hungry and unemployed attack, 
and organized industry and business also attack. The criticism 
of the day is not launched against business and industrial lead- 
ers who surely have some responsibility for the situation in 
‘which we find ourselves, but rather against our political and 
administrative leaders. It is as if we had thrown up a smoke 
screen to protect a system of business and industry which is full 
of grave hazards from behind which we launch a guerrilla war- 
fare against those who happen to be in public places and, there- 
fore, in the spotlight. If, as many insist, there is grave need of 
reorganization and coordination in our governmental areas, it 
may be said with like truth, and certainly as emphatically, that 
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we need a reconsideration and reorganization of many of our 
ways of conducting business and industry. It is high time that 
we come to some agreement on some of these fundamental is- 
sues. | would not absolve government or deny its need for con- 
fession. Nor would I absolve those who control and operate our 
economic system. I plead, rather, that these two great interests 
—our political and economic interests—strip themselves of their 
gorgeous raiment and approach together the great problem 
which faces all of us, with due humility. I plead for a partner- 
ship of public and private interests in the search for a better 
way of living. Too long have these interests attacked our joint 
problems separately and without much relation to each other. 
The time has come for a cooperative understanding and for a 
cooperative attack upon such enemies as we have harbored in 
American life. The most insidious and dangerous enemy which 
we now face is the one that we have called by the name “‘Un- 
employment.” It is our solemn duty and our responsibility to 
find the way to annihilate or, if this is impossible, to mitigate 
the terrors which surround it. 

I have not spoken to you in your professional capacity to- 
night. It is entirely possible that I have wandered afield from 
the topic assigned, and for that I beg your indulgence. What I 
have been at pains to indicate is: First, that private and public 
welfare agencies have made a record in working together to re- 
lieve unemployment. Second, that local governments and local 
welfare agencies cannot cope with a national industrial or eco- 
nomic situation because of their limited jurisdictions and their 
financial limitations. Third, that the one cure for unemployment 
is employment, and that this cure must come on a country-wide 
basis. Fourth, that it is time to begin to think of ways to prevent 
the next recurrence of unemployment by some constructive proc- 
esses. lifth, that if we can’t do this, we are left with pallia- 
tives only, and our next plight will be worse than this one. 
Sixth, that under the present constitutional system and current 
industrial methods we can use our legal taxing authorities to 
maintain purchasing power by preventing over expansion in 
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industry and unwarranted merchandizing of securities. Sev- 
enth, that we can control the rate of technological changes by 
resort to this same authority. Eighth, that it is good business 
and sound social theory to join the needs of producers and con- 
sumers and find the way to meet them even if we resort to the 
taxing power. Ninth, that private business and public authori- 
ties should learn from recent experience in the treatment of re- 
lief that these two agencies can work together to prevent the 
need for relief. Neither can do this alone. We must find the 
formula according to which they can work together. Tenth, 
that the present attempt to saddle public authorities with blame 
for our current situation is a herring drawn across the trail and 
is an unworthy evasion of responsibility by industry and busi- 
ness. Eleventh, that what we need is sackcloth and ashes and 
not recrimination. We must have in the near future a restate- 
ment of the aims and purposes of both business and govern- 
ment. This is a world of human beings, and what we seek is 
security for all. This security for the individual was the promise 
of American life. It was attainable for all who were willing to 
work until the machine took America by storm. Now the ma- 
chine threatens the security of all who work. Together, industry 
and government must find the way to make the machine serve 
man. No Frankenstein we! No monster of our own creation 
must be allowed to destroy us. This would be our supreme folly. 
No way of life which carries its own destruction is worth the 
blood and tears of millions of our fellow men. In America the 
harvests are ripe; here every means of sustenance is ample; we 
have all the real wealth we ever had; all we have lost these three 
years, so far as totals are concerned, are paper losses and not 
resources. We need only to seek a redirection of our purposes 
and a fairer conception of the incentives of our people. ‘The 
“winter of our discontent” can be made glorious summer if only 
we shall will to bring it to pass instead of indulging in the wish 
or the hope that the skies may soon clear. 


ENGLAND’S EXPERIENCE WITH UNEMPLOY- 
MENT INSURANCE AND THE DOLE 


R. C. Davison, School of Economics, University of 
London, England 


SHOULD like to return thanks for the invitation to attend 
this great Conference and to express my appreciation of the 
honor of addressing you. 

Most of you are social workers. You know the grim tragedies 
of unemployment. While I should like to speak about the hu- 
man aspect of this terrible disease of unemployment, Mr. Dyk- 
stra has dealt with the subject fully and eloquently and has 
shown how imperative it is that every industrial country in the 
world must give attention to it if our civilization is to be main- 
tained. So I come at once to my proper task, which is to de- 
scribe the methods and experiences of Great Britain in handling 
her unemployed. 

Great Britain and Germany have been pioneers in this field. 
They had to be because the economic blizzard struck them first. 
Both countries have made mistakes—generous mistakes. They 
are now trying to learn from them. But both have at least suc- 
ceeded in keeping the worst ravages of poverty at bay; and 
that, in the face of mass unemployment lasting eleven years, is 
no small achievement. 

What was the method? It was called unemployment insur- 
ance. It was not insurance in the ordinarily accepted sense of 
the term. There was no actuarial basis, but it was real insur- 
ance for the insured man who was qualified for benefits. We set 
out with three main principles. First, we decided that unem- 
ployment was a national problem and as such must be handled 
nationally. England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland were all cov- 
ered by one statutory scheme. Second, the scheme was con- 
tributory. There were to be three parties contributing—em- 
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ployers, employes, and the general taxpayers. There are plenty 
of moral justifications for including these three, but I am not 
going to discuss them here. In the main, we adopted that meth- 
od simply as the most acceptable way of raising funds and as the 
best way of identifying the beneficiaries of our insurance, be- 
cause you will note that any scheme to which the worker does 
not contribute does not automatically define the beneficiaries. 
We also accepted the view that there should be a general pooling 
of risks between industries with a light burden and those where 
the burden was likely to be a heavy one. That may be a ques- 
tionable policy. There is a real objection to pooling among busi- 
ness men. But I remember, in 1921, when the new scheme was 
starting, how the coal mining industry and the shoe manufac- 
turing companies made frenzied appeals to be allowed to con- 
tract out. As for the British mining industry—well, you know 
what happened to it later on, and the same fate, though not 
‘quite so severe, befell the deen industry. The third principle 
was that benefits should be given as a right during general un- 
employment and at fixed rates for limited periods. 

The methods we used were the following: First, we built up 
a national system of employment exchanges, some four hun- 
dred, with a thousand branch offices. Second, we defined the 
insured trades and included the whole of the industrial workers 
except agriculture and private domestic service. Non-manual 
workers earning over $25.00 a week were excluded by the act. 
Third, we compelled every insured worker between sixteen and 
sixty-five to take out an insurance card. This card he has to 
hand to his employer, and the employer has to stamp it upon 
each payment of wages, usually weekly, with a stamp purchased 
at the post office for forty cents—that is the current contribu- 
tion. It was not always so high. On discharge from his employ- 
ment the unemployed worker presents his card at the employ- 
ment exchange and receives, if in good standing, such benefit as 
is due him. For instance, a man will draw $3.78 as his weekly 
benefit with allowance for wife amounting to $2.00 and for 
children 50 cents each. The insured single woman will draw 
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$3.50. Those are the present rates, somewhat reduced from last 
year. This scheme is hedged about with protections. For in- 
stance, men leaving their employment voluntarily are disquali- 
tied; also the man who refuses suitable employment when it is 
available to him. All these are good rules which protect the 
scheme, but admittedly we were not able to provide against 
every possible abuse. No country has been able to devise rules 
to do that. Much more important were the arbitrary rules laid 
down to carry out the principle of limited liability, and of a 
ratio between contributions and benefits. In 1920 one week’s 
benefit could be drawn for every six contributions. Also, there 
was to be no more than fifteen weeks’ benefit a year for each man. 
With such rules and safeguards, the use of the word “‘dole”’ is 
surely meaningless. But we did not retain those rules. We re- 
laxed them greatly during the years 1921 and 1931. The story 
of the various expansions is too long to recount; but it amounted 
to this, that we were unwilling to abandon the idea of retaining 
all the unemployed within the framework of this national 
scheme. We did everything we could to relieve suffering by 
payments as a right, not merely on the basis of need. So it was 
that our unemployment insurance scheme degenerated into a 
colossal relief scheme. Some called it a “dole,” but it was not 
quite that because of the disqualifications still applying to many 
hundreds of thousands of claimants. But the door was opened 
too wide. Nearly half the applicants had no qualifications under 
the contributory rules. 

or them the payments were a kind of dole; but we have ac- 
cepted the term “dole” without thought, when today we call by 
that name all benefits or relief. Thus we have removed all sting 
from the word and all meaning. But in any scientific study in 
the future we ought to agree upon a meaning of the word, both 
in America and in England; and I venture to make this sugges- 
tion: A “dole” is a distribution of relief without contributory 
justification and without any inquiry into needs. 

If England’s system degenerated, in part, into the dole, she 
has, since the crisis in 1931, begun to retrace her steps. ‘Today 
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we have two systems, not one, of relieving the unemployed. We 
pay a benefit to those qualified for it by contribution, and to 
those not qualified we give relief only after inquiry into need. 
The benefit is paid on the contributory qualification, though not 
so strict a one as formerly. If a man can show thirty contribu- 
tions in two years he is entitled to a run of twenty-six weeks’ 
benefit. About 1,100,000 are still drawing benefits on that basis. 
What happens to the remainder—say, about goo,000 claimants? 
They register at the national employment exchanges and draw 
relief from them, but every case is first examined to see whether 
the applicant is still genuinely to be regarded as seeking work 
in an insured trade. If this is found to be so, he or she is then 
passed on to the public assistant department of the city and a 
home visit is paid. The family income is learned, and the de- 
termination of need is reported back to the local employment 
exchange. If there is found to be sufficient family income, no 
payment is made. About one-fifth have failed under that head. 
If there is found to be no income, the applicant gets full rates, 
which are the same as for those drawing benefits. If there is 
some income, there is an adjusted payment. These payments 
still come from the national taxation, not from the insurance 
fund, nor from the municipal taxes. 

That is only a rough approximation to what we hope will be- 
come a permanent satisfactory scheme of dealing with unem- 
ployment. We expect to make several refinements during the 
coming year, but the general framewok of the scheme is, I be- 
lieve, going to be very like what I have described. Meantime, 
we expect during the present year to save $150,000,000 as com- 
pared with the last year before the change. Our system, as you 
will see, involves some use of the local authority. We have not 
found it possible, after all, to do it wholly on national lines. The 
system is open to some objections,*as indeed almost all benefit 
systems are. But the ratio of contributions to benefits and the 
time limit are the greatest of safeguards; and for those who are 
under the needs test, there is an absolute check on abuses. 
There are many fairy stories told about our scheme. Some have 
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truth in them. There is the point that it interferes with the mo- 
bility of labor. Our workers have not found this to be proved 
out. You can have too much mobility, as in America today. 
The homeless man’s search for work is too often a blind search. 
The truth is that there has been no shortage of labor in the Brit- 
ish Isles that has not been met. It is not possible that it could 
happen, because we have our system of employment exchanges 
and their national clearing house of supply and demand. An- 
other sort of reproach has been that some of our beneficiaries 
are able to support their wives and families in luxury. How they 
can do that on the amounts that I have quoted is not apparent. 
As for the charge that the insurance encourages employers to 
lay off workers, | admit it. There is no answer to that, and any 
adequate system of unemployment relief is open to precisely 
the same charge. Stabilization of business seems to us too large 
a problem to be solved by any unemployment insurance scheme. 
But unemployment insurance does give the worker a sense of 
security and enables him to avoid the calamity of destitution, 
and it saves millions of people from becoming public charges. 

One inestimable advantage which unemployment insurance 
furnishes is the knowledge which it has brought to us of our 
labor market. We have twelve million insured workers. We 
know that in any period of five years, even bad years, there may 
be something over half of them who are never unemployed at 
all. Of the remaining six million, four million never have more 
than short periods of unemployment. Among the most unfor- 
tunate two million at the bottom there is a nucleus of chronic 
unemployment. These include the handicapped, the incompe- 
tent, the aged, and, most pathetic of all, the stranded worker, 
whose industry has left him (the coal miner is an outstanding 
illustration of this class), and for this type other methods than 
insurance are needed. Philanthropy is not enough. We want for 
them something for the soul as well as for the body; and it is 
this which lies behind that pathetic cry of the unemployed men, 
“We want work, not charity.” Every land that has suffered 
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from unemployment has tried to respond to that cry. We have 
done so for a hundred years in Great Britain in every crisis of 
unemployment, but the conclusion today is that large scale at- 
tempts to create work at wages for the unemployed are on 
wrong lines. That way has failed and will always fail. Unless 
the work put in hand is necessary both in time and place it is 
uneconomic. It wastes national resources at a time when we 
cannot afford it, and it leads to the selection of workers because 
they are destitute rather than because they are suitable for the 
particular employment. This seems to be the wrong basis for 
any real wage earning. There is no solving of the problem along 
these lines. 

Are we then to admit defeat? I think not. We cannot let the 
unemployed sit by while enforced idleness works havoc in our 
cities. There is an alternative. It is restorative treatment, while 
maintenance is being given, by training, occupation, and edu- 
cation. The object is to retain the skill of the worker and his 
capacity, and to restore it to those who have lost it through no 
fault of their own; and, in the case of the young who have never 
had opportunity of acquiring skill, to give them such opportu- 
nity. For them something can be done. It means hard work, 
careful differentiation, and not wholesale treatment. Great 
Britain has begun to tackle this problem. In 1926 we founded 
some eight training centers for men who were stranded and 
could be fitted to start afresh in a new trade. Instruction was 
provided in a six months’ course, and over go per cent were 
successful in finding regular jobs. There are also work centers, 
where heavy manual labor is provided, to refit a man who has 
lost his strength or his morale, so he can be drafted off into other 
kinds of industry. For women there are home craft centers for 
such unemployed factory girls as are found to be willing to turn 
to domestic service. For young persons between sixteen and 
eighteen there are junior instruction centers for unemployed 
young people. These were begun as an experiment at the time 
of the armistice in 1918, but they have only now come to be ex- 
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tended and important. Attendance at these centers is not vol- 
untary, but is a condition for the receipt of benefit, where there 
is a center within reach. I| believe that the provision of various 
kinds of centers, ranging from work centers to real schools, is 
properly a function of education. In this way the education 
authorities can contribute much to the vital needs of the unem- 
ployed boys and men. So much for the efforts of the state, which 
are creditable but which do not cover a large enough field. 

Voluntary effort is now coming into the field in Great Britain. 
A plea made last February by the Prince of Wales has had an 
amazing effect. New efforts are being made in every part of 
England; and a very great difference will, | hope, soon begin to 
show in the depressed areas like the coal districts. University 
settlements are being opened, providing a certain amount of 
work for the unemployed, physical training, and cultural train- 
ing. The Society of Friends, always active in this field, have 
been pioneers. They have arranged for the obtaining of seventy 
thousand garden plots where the unemployed men may spend 
their time raising vegetables for their families. In small villages 
they have brought out industrial initiative in people by starting 
seg handicrafts and by schemes for beautifying the communi- 

We want to go farther than this, and have now made some 
sort of a beginning with voluntary college classes or evening 
classes for unemployed men. Recently we opened a course for 
three hundred men in South London. They have come, and it 
is a real joy to see the way these lads of eighteen to twenty-five 
take it up, using their leisure by attending gymnasium and lec- 
tures. 

I have finished my task of describing in broad outline the 
present position in Great Britain. May I, in conclusion, venture 
to say a word about the United States’ contribution to the solv- 
ing of this world-wide problem? Your unemployment situation 
is different from ours, and your approach will certainly be differ- 
ent. We have noted the awakening of energetic interest in your 
great nation. At the moment (to quote Shakespeare) “the na- 
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tive hue of [““American’’] resolution is sicklied o’er with the pale 
cast of thought”; but it is hard, practical thinking that you are 
doing. It will result in action. The older countries are strug- 
gling with their own problems and are watching for America’s 
contribution. Great Britain and Germany are already in com- 
radeship in the war against unemployment; both are looking 
hopefully to America for a new leadership. 


THE OPPORTUNITY OF SOCIAL WORK, IN VIEW 
OF THE TREND FROM PRIVATE TO 
PUBLIC RELIEF 


Gifford Pinchot, Governor of Pennsyloania 


HE necessity for social work as we understand it today 

is a by-product of the highly developed industrial civili- 

zation in which we live. Welfare work chiefly follows 
the factory, the mine, the crowded city. And I think you will 
look far before you find a state which includes within its boun- 
daries a more perfect miniature picture of our machine age—a 
state more truly representative of every phase of modern indus- 
try—than Pennsylvania. 

Our coal mines, our steel mills, our manufacturing plants, our 
shipping docks, our vast network of railroads, our many cities— 
all mark Disiastunain as a great and typical industrial state. 
And because so many of our men and women work in our mines, 
in our mills, in our factories, on our railroads, and live in our 
cities, we are beset on all sides by the social problems of an in- 
dustrial age. We are anxious to solve those problems, to protect 
and promote the comfort, health, and safety of our millions of 
workers. 

Social workers primarily are deeply and actively interested in 
the welfare of those who labor in mills and workshops and 
mines. Pennsylvania is glad and proud to have you here. 

Before the depression—a time not so long ago as it seems— 
most Americans thought of social work, if they thought of it at 
all, as a respectable but negligible srofession. Their own pros- 
perity blinded them to the fact that certain of their fellow men 
might even then be in less fortunate circumstances. They 
thought of welfare workers as kindly souls with nothing better 
to do. 

The depression has changed all that. Bread lines and bank 
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failures and block-aid drives—all the silly optimistic platitudes 
of national leaders notwithstanding—have convinced the aver- 
age citizen that men, women, and children by the millions are 
actually in dire distress. Social work has become front page 
news. The nation is welfare conscious. 

It is a time, if ever there was a time, for real progress to be 
made in the social work field. Energetic and intelligent leader- 
ship can and should direct an already aroused public interest 
along the line of a forward- moving social program. Opportuni- 
ty, in the guise of popular attention to your ideas, is pounding 
on your door. 

I am not speaking of progress in the sense of direct and imme- 
diate relief for today’s sufferers. You know, as well as I know, 
the tremendous size of that task. You have all done yeoman 
service along that line. But it is a line of defense, not of attack. 
Our battle against unemployment and all the other evils and 
tragedies of an industrial society can never be won by defensive 
tactics alone. 

The progress I mean is a more permanent sort of progress. It 
is the progress of prevention instead of cure, of attack instead 
of defense. It is progress toward the goal of a better social order 
in an industrial nation and an eboenveal world. 

As I see it, that goal can only be achieved by the expression 
of a new national philosophy toward social work. It must come 
through active realization that the welfare of the working peo- 
ple in good times and bad cannot be left to the occasional 
benevolence of the wealthy—that the workers’ welfare is the 
solemn responsibility of society as a whole. In short, social work 
is properly a national responsibility and a national duty. 

The time is not far off, apparently, when private charity, 
while still essential at times and in places, will be almost obso- 
lete. Already three-quarters of relief is derived from taxation. 
As the only means of reaching and curing distress, private char- 
ity is on the way out. Surely that is natural and normal in a 
nation dedicated, as a nation, to the life, liberty, and happiness 
of all its people. 
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You social workers are to no small degree bound by the fact 
that part of the money that goes into social work comes and 
must come from private donors. Therefore, you are not wholly 
free to do your work as it should be done. You are not free to 
tell all the truth you know about the communities and the cli- 
ents served by your organizations. You are not seldom pre- 
vented from doing so by the financial leaders upon whose good 
will and generosity you are dependent. Sometimes you are not 
even free to dispense your services as you see fit. A friend of 
mine was talking to a staff member of a social agency the other 
day. She said to him, ““When old So-and-So recommends a case, 
we hop. We have to. He’s one of our biggest subscribers.” 

The present situation has proved beyond the shadow of a 
doubt that private charity is found wanting when the great test 
comes. In spite of the insistence of our national leaders upon 
local relief, local relief has failed. We all know that. We all 
know how inadequate has been the response of voluntary con- 
tributions to meet the real needs of the unemployed and their 
dependents. Even with industrial plants and business houses 
forcing their employes—even scrub women—to contribute, 
men, women, and children are still going hungry and cold. 

It is not the fault of the social workers. They have done their 
best and often a great deal more. It is the fault of the system. 
It is the fault of a system which, up to now, has allowed the 
well-being of its working people to hinge on the whim of each 
community’s richest men. 

It is true that government has always played a leading role 
in the relief of social distress. The statistics of seventy-five large 
cities for the past few years show that over 70 per cent of the 
money spent to relieve unemployment comes from public funds. 
But the general public, misled by the advertising and publicity 
of local welfare drives, does not know it. The man on the street 
supposes that relief work is carried on almost entirely by private 
funds. And he supposes that it is properly so. 

It is this sort of philosophy which must be overcome before 
real social progress can be made. It is this sort of philosophy 
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which impedes the development of social responsibility on the 
part of society itself, as represented by government. If it were 
not for this archaic attitude toward social work, and the propa- 
ganda built around it, we might have been able to pass decent 
and adequate relief measures at the special session of the state 
legislature which I called last winter. The duty of government 
to care for society’s unfortunates would have been taken for 
granted, and real relief legislation might have had a real chance. 
Similarly, the Costigan-I.a Follette bill for direct federal aid to 
the unemployed would have been swept to victory with the 
realization that a national emergency called for national action. 
Not only direct relief, but the task of putting men to work 
would, and should, have been government-undertaken and gov- 
ernment-handled. Vast public works, financed by bond issues, 
would already have cut to a small fragment the ranks of the 
unemployed. 

Perhaps we shall still see the federal government taking its 
rightful part in relief. Apparently, the constant hammering of 
some of us has finally had its effect, and the direct relief and 
work relief which we have been demanding since last summer 
in speech after speech is going to be granted. The horrors of the 
“dole” are to be forgotten, and what was castor oil yesterday is 
peaches and cream today. Whatever the cause, millions will, 
we hope, have cause to be thankful; and we may rejoice with 
them that the barriers raised by the overrich are down at last. 

More than the stupidity or the selfishness of political leaders 
—more than the reluctance of legislators to spend money when 
money is scarce—our failure as a nation to realize our collective 
duty toward the unemployed is to blame for our failure as a 
nation to take care of the unemployed. For, had the American 
people fully recognized their responsibility toward their fellows, 
no political leader would have dared to oppose direct govern- 
ment aid and the initiation of public works to give men jobs. 
What is coming now would have been here to help us more than 
a year ago. Above all, a sense of public responsibility for social 
distress would have gone a long way toward preventing the de- 
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pression or at least toward softening the blows it has dealt to 
the working people. It would have been reflected in laws look- 
ing to a decent standard of living and a measure of economic 
security for every member of society. It would have put into 
practice the neglected truth that the first function of the state 
is the promotion of human welfare and the protection of human 
life. 

Here, I repeat, is where the depression itself has opened the 
path to social progress. Here is where you, who are leaders in 
the field, can focus on permanent achievements the popular in- 
terest in welfare work that is the order of the day. Here is your 
chance to attack—not defend against, but attack—the social 
problems of an industrial nation. 

I shall suggest but a few of the many fronts on which such 
attack can be made. And I shall use as my text a document 
which is twenty years old—the platform of the Progressive par- 
ty of 1912 on which Theodore Roosevelt ran for the presidency. 
I am proud that I had a hand in drawing up that platform—and 
I know that some of you who are here tonight helped draft it 
too. Many of its proposals have since been enacted into law. 
But many of them, twenty years later, are still ahead of us. 
They are needed today even more urgently than they were 
needed then. 

The old Progressive platform spoke for the prevention of in- 
voluntary unemployment and the “adoption of a system of so- 
cial insurance” to protect workers against irregular employ- 
ment—the selfsame unemployment insurance that is news to 
many people today and that only one state, Wisconsin, has yet 
written on its statute books. I am as strong, and stronger, for 
this sort of measure today than I was twenty years ago. I be- 
lieve that government must protect workers against the misery 
and privation that comes with the loss of jobs, either by unem- 
ployment insurance or by disaster reserves, or both. I am firmly 
convinced that we must have effective legal recognition of the 
truth that the right to work is as sacred as the right to live, that 
security is the first need of the worker. 
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The 1912 platform demanded the prohibition of child labor. 
We have made some progress along that line, but much remains 
to be accomplished. And we must have, along with it, general 
adoption of old age pensions, so that jobs will no longer be held 
by those who are too young or too old to work, and so that 
children’s lives will not be stunted, nor old workers haunted by 
fear of the poorhouse. 

The Roosevelt platform included a minimum wage plank. 
Today, with employers all over the country cutting wages be- 
low a decent living standard, we need to do some solid thinking 
on this subject. With old ideas and preconceptions being dis- 
placed by open-mindedness toward new social schemes the time 
is ripe for favorable court decisions on social legislation. Cer- 
tainly we must in some manner guarantee to our workers their 
fair share of the profits of a machine age to which they are the 
main contributors. 

The 1912 Progressive platform also provided for the limita- 
tion of hours of labor. Our improved industrial eficiency—our 
mergers, our large-scale production, our labor-saving devices— 
make maximum hour laws doubly necessary now. In order that 
there may be jobs for all, we must come, for a time at least, to 
the six-hour day and the five-day week. And we must come to 
it by law. Reduction of working hours can never be made effec- 
tive if we leave it, as has been suggested, to employers and cap- 
tains of industry. 

The championing of these measures and others like them is 
largely your task, and your privilege. Professional social work- 
ers are often reluctant to assume leadership as public spokesmen. 
Yet their first-hand knowledge of the facts, and of the problems 
of the working man, especially entitles them to point the way to 
social legislation. It is my strong hope that you who are gath- 
ered here will undertake that task. It is not an easy task. But 
you are fitted for it if anyone is fitted for it, and I know that 
you have the intelligence and the courage to carry it through. 

This nation must be brought to realize that social work is one 
of the greatest of government responsibilities. The nation and 
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the separate states must shoulder that responsibility by enact- 
ing laws designed to protect and foster the lives and the well- 
being of working men and women. I look to this conference and 
the action that will result from it to make history along the path 
of social progress. 


SOCIAL WORKERS FACE A NEW WORLD 


Owen R. Lovejoy, Secretary, Children’s Aid Society, 
New York City 


Y TOPIC at this closing session of the Conference has 

an element of optimism in it, and this is by intention. 

“A new world” suggests our belief that the kind of 

world in which we were all living prior to the past two years and 

the kind of world in which we are living today are soon to belong 

to the past and that we are to enter upon a new era in human 
history. 

This is the kind of optimism which doubtless is present in our 
general population but which finds all too infrequent expression 
at the moment. The whole world is so plunged in the fact and 
spirit of the depression that a pilgrim from another planet listen- 
ing to the gloom spreaders would think this was the first de- 
pression in the history of our race. He would also be led to be- 
lieve that the race is in all probability winding up its affairs and 
going into permanent insolvency. 

All of which would, of course, be to misjudge us, for in spite 
of our failure to learn anything from former events of the same 
character, in spite of our lack of constructive leadership to get 
us out of our present difficulty, in spite of the fact that the 
western world has never known so severe and devastating an 
economic mess, we know perfectly well that this condition will 
come to an end. We know that throughout the history of the 
human race fair weather has followed every period of storm no 
matter how long delayed. Every winter has been followed by 
spring. We know that every industrial depression, except the 
present one, has been followed by a period of reconstruction. 

On the doctrine of probabilities (a statistical theory on which 
insurance actuaries rely and census compilers depend) the pres- 
ent crisis will wind up its gruesome record by and by; a new page 
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of history will open and we shall face the future instead of be- 
moan the present or dwell with regrets upon the past. 

The past year has been one of intense strain to social workers. 
Among the approximately ten million unemployed, few of us 
have been numbered. The social workers who have been thrown 
out of work have lost their positions—not from lack of a market 
for their goods—but because welfare agencies, like other organi- 
zations dependent upon funds, have been forced to retrench, 
budgets have been cut, normal expansion suspended, programs 
curtailed, and a vast amount of repair work will be required 
when we rise from our present unhappy state. But on the whole, 
social work has been exempt from unemployment. In fact, while 
others have been out of work our duties have doubled. The bur- 
dens have been heavier than ever; demands for our wares—re- 
lief, advice, encouragement, friendly visiting, child care—have 
multiplied and we have been overworked. 

All the foregoing is by way of saying that social work 
should begin to face the reconstruction and begin to appraise 
the tasks before it. Just what are these tasks and what the ex- 
tent of our responsibility? It would require a bolder prophet 
than your speaker to venture any definite analysis of the domi- 
nant characteristics in the reconstruction era that lies in the fu- 
ture, and this for the reason that no one can tell how much far- 
ther down the world can sink before it begins to rise. No one 
seems to know at present whether it has already touched bottom 
and is on the upswing. No one can tell how much more wide- 
spread financial disaster will befall before some kind of states- 
manlike policies of relief begin to put underpinnings beneath 
the crumbling foundations which thus far have been compelled 
to rely on our boasted “‘rugged individualism” to support them. 

But whatever the immediate future, whether we are still slid- 
ing down the toboggan or beginning to rise, there are certain 
features of the situation to which social workers maintain direct 
connection. At the moment the psychology of the country is 
focused on bread—bread and jobs! The finer things which go to 
building human beings above the plane of workers and eaters 
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are in danger. Such efforts as those of the United Educational 
Program of the National Social Work Council must be pushed. 
Without an attempt to be comprehensive let us mention a few 
as types that indicate the service we must render. 

Home ownership has been a major goal of our social develop- 
ment in America. We have believed that industrial stability, 
loyalty to local institutions such as the school, church, library, 
parks, and all matters relating to child coleure were directly 
promoted by having a population with a stake in the wealth of 
the community, so we have encouraged people to buy homes. 
Building and loan associations have been promoted for this pur- 
pose, and an extensive development of mortgage loans for home 
owners has grown. Now home owners of limited means have 
been pressed to the wall by prolonged unemployment, lifetime 
savings have been exhausted, and thousands of their families 
must face the new era at middle life or later where they began 
in the springtime, with the difference that the years have taken 
toll from their energy and that, because of their age, they will 
find employment more difficult than before. 

But this is not all. In spite of the vigorous promotion of home 
ownership, an increasing percentage of people both in city and 
rural communities are joining the tenant class. With the swift 
moving stream in this direction on farms you are already fa- 
miliar, and the approximate disappearance from our rural com- 
munities of those who live on the land they own appears to be 
only a matter of time. Even before the depression there was a 
heavy drift of population from farm to city. A part of this is 
justified because improved methods of agriculture require con- 
stantly decreasing hand labor. Furthermore, many farmers with 
increasing prosperity have been able to locate in cities, which 
offer better educational and other social advantages to their 
children. Thus there has come a natural increase in tenant 
farming. 

But the past two years have witnessed a new chapter in the 
history of the American farmer. While the Farm Board was 
busy advising the farmers to plow up every third row of cotton 
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in order to stabilize prices, and handing out other nuggets of 
agricultural wisdom, the mortgagee and tax collector were also 
on the job. For example, within this period in one southern 
state (Mississippi) 60,000 farm homes and more than 7,000,000 
acres were offered at tax sales, and possibly you know that this 
Mississippi Black Belt contains some of the richest farm lands 
in America. This surrender of farms for taxes or under mort- 
gage foreclosure is not confined to any single section. In Wis- 
consin, the great dairy state, in 1927 more than 2,500,000 acres 
went under the hammer, and this was prior to the collapse of 
our supposedly panic-proof industrial system. There is every 
indication that, unless the present trend changes, the farming 
population of this country will be reduced in the not distant 
future to a condition of virtual serfdom. 

In the cities the idea of a detached house, to be handed down 
from generation to generation, has almost disappeared. A few 
cooperatively owned apartment houses and small homes have 
been built in urban communities and on the whole have proved 
successful, but for the most part we have become renters and 
our only title to a dwelling place on earth is a lease, preferably 
for a year or less. Even in normal times a large percentage of 
our population was inadequately housed. But the low standards 
of housing in normal times have gone to smash. Families living 
in five-room apartments have squeezed themselves into three; 
those who had three rooms are now packed into two or one; or 
else have taken in another family or a few lodgers to eke out the 
rent as the only alternative to eviction. 

To the social worker belongs the task of bringing encourage- 
ment, advice, suggesting a budget of income and expenditure, 
conserving health, building some slight defense against a possi- 
ble repetition of the present disaster. No class of workers has 
come in closer contact with the financial strain on the small 
wage and salary portion of our population than the social work- 
er. If the present crisis has dulled his sensitiveness to these do- 
mestic tragedies due to poverty, if slow starvation of children 
looks to him like “‘hives,” if he has become in any way hard- 
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boiled so that he can look upon human misery without a com- 
passion that calls out all his reserves of practical and militant 
sympathy, then he should retire from the field of social work be- 
fore the present crisis passes, and apply for a position in a boiler 
factory or some equally quiet spot where his nerves will not be 
harassed. 

Problems of education are involved in the reconstruction era, 
and there must come a closer relationship between what the 
school men have called the “‘cultural aspect” of education and 
what the practical business men have called its “vocational 
function.” 

Really, if we are to live and be human beings, there must be 
no gulf between the two. Children must be taught to live at the 
same time they are taught to make a living. We must have the 
vision and statesmanship to recognize that a new industrial 
order has come upon us in spite of all that reactionary conserva- 
tives can do on the one hand or radical agitators on the other. 
We are in the machine age of production. Quantity has been 
the watchword of recent years. Mechanism has been pushed to 
the front, and the human element has become decreasingly vital 
in the job of filling our warehouses with goods. While we have 
been pressing forward with the banners of production floating 
over us, we have neglected the counterpart; and when business 
slowed down, we have accused overproduction as the sinner. 
Or it was “‘bear-raiding” or “‘short-selling” or some other offend- 
er. We are always finding a scapegoat and hiding behind some 
formula or set of words to avoid the necessity of facing the stub- 
born facts in our problems. The fact is that thus far we have 
not overproduced; we have been short on consumption. It may 
be that the reconstruction era will force us to recognize that 
there is a social duty involved in consuming goods; that large 
portions of our population must refrain from making things in 
order to help balance the available quantity with the available 
market. This means that we should look to the policy of re- 
leasing an increasing percentage of our population from the 
function of making things to be sold, and adding those released 
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to the production of non-consumable wealth. We need far 
more educators to develop a better and larger educational sys- 
tem. We need more and better doctors, nurses, hospital work- 
ers, recreation workers, baseball teams, specialists in research, 
and standardization of our means of living,—Lecturers on the 
Blessings of Depressions!—all of whom would be consumers of 
goods and thus help to balance the producing and the consum- 
ing capacity of the country. 

Suppose we were to subtract all children under eighteen from 
industry, and pension all persons over sixty or sixty-five; sup- 
pose we were to limit the working period to a six-hour day and 
five-day week—which economists agree would be ample to pro- 
duce all we can use; and suppose we developed recreational, 
educational, and cultural facilities to utilize the leisure time 
thus released! We might find such a schedule of living the best 
possible antidote to the crime and delinquency to which we are 
paying such heavy tribute. And we might find that the leisure 
and freedom to study, play, and spend would vastly increase 
our markets for the consumption of such goods as are really 
good for human beings to consume. We preach a lot about the 
right to work. We need to consider the right to eat and wear 
good clothes and live in comfortable houses! 

Then there is a vast amount of work to add to our common 
wealth: reforesting our vast domains of waste land, developing 
water power, projects of flood control, the construction of broad 
national highways—we could well build at least four perfect 
highways from coast to coast—thus adding tremendously to the 
wealth of the country while furnishing employment to thou- 
sands without adding one parcel of manufactured goods to the 
shelves of our warehouses. These are but examples. You can 
readily see that in the cultural and non-goods-producing occu- 
pations we might develop—a considerable percentage of our 
population could be engaged, all of whom would be daily con- 
sumers of those goods for the non-consumption of which our 
country is now in its tragic unemployment depression. Unless 
something of this kind can be done, some policy must be de- 
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veloped that will more nearly equalize the quantity of goods a 
man can produce and consume. All this is part of our education- 
al program and must be recognized as such. 

Health—Much progress has been made within the past two 
or three decades in attempts to make health popular; but up to 
the moment, for the most part health has been discussed and is 
considered by the general public as a pathological subject. We 
have heard a vast amount of talk about health; but it is rarely 
about the health that people have, and mostly about the health 
they haven’t. Health is discussed in terms of clinics, hospitals, 
surgical dressings, trained nurses, doctors, operations, ambu- 
lances, undertakers, and cemeteries. What a cheerful group of 
subtitles to be arrayed for discussion under the general topic of 
health! Aptly did Carlyle say, “The well know not of their 
health, but only the sick.” 

Our popular health publicity well illustrates the present state 
of the public mind on the subject. High-pressure salesmanship 
catches us with the lariat of the psychology of fear. If you re- 
fuse to buy their particular brand of goods today—not tomor- 
row but today !—you are doomed for life. So we dare not open 
our mouths for fear we have halitosis; we dare not go to a dance 
for fear of ““B. O.’’; or show our teeth for fear of film; or come 
out into the light of day for fear of the ghastly discovery that 
we have lost our school-girl complexion; or are no longer kiss- 
able. We dare not eat any food we enjoy for fear of losing our 
girlish figure. Surely these experts have us on the run; and in- 
stead of setting out to make health a normal state of enjoyment, 
a hilariously happy adventure, we are made to feel we are lucky 
if we can drag our jaded carcasses out of bed every day, elude 
the clutches of the surgeon, and avoid solitary confinement in a 
hospital bed. 

Suppose we were as easily satisfied in the field of education; 
suppose we took it as a matter of course that if illiteracy could 
be abolished America would be well educated. As we emerge 
into this new world we must go forth with a persistent and ag- 
gressive protest against satisfaction with public health stand- 
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ards that rise no higher than the kindergarten or first grade, and 
must insist that, so far as possible, our whole population shall 
enjoy its high wheal, college, and university courses in the ex- 
hilarating experience of good health. 

Disrupted and broken families —The reconstruction era will 
dawn upon thousands of these. No one can know at present 
how widespread the disaster to domestic felicity from the strain 
of these latter months. The rhapsodies of poets and idealists 
who have tried to teach us that love-in-poverty is enough have 
been put to the test and found wanting. Poverty breaks up 
homes; poverty makes people hate each other, suspect each 
other, try to cut away from one another the advantages each 
should enjoy; poverty is probably the greatest crime of the race 
—worse than theft, worse than murder, because it is the penalty 
we have brought upon ourselves by our inefficiency, stupidity, 
and selfishness. Poverty is at the root of race antipathy. Every 
new wave of foreign immigration has been met with aversion— 
“Heine,” “Paddy,” “Hun,” “Wop,” “Kike’—hated, each in 
turn because they were competing for our jobs. And this is the 
meaning of aversion to the Negro. We call it “race antagonism” 
because we are ashamed to confess an economic motive. It’s our 
defense mechanism. But the mask is uglier than the face. How 
can you expect “brotherly love” of a man who sees his only 
means of feeding his own children snatched away by a stranger! 
Poverty must be abolished. I believe it can be abolished with- 
out any radical change in our economic system or philosophy. 
That is the challenge. If poverty cannot be met and conquered 
under the system of private enterprises and so called political 
democracy, then at any cost—poverty delenda est. Seventy-five 
per cent of our population have no income—no defense against 
the future. The social worker who contends that these great 
fundamental questions of public policy are not within his field 
is recreant to his trust—a trust reposed in him by both the un- 
fortunate clients he serves and the fortunate who provide the 
means of such service. 

The present crisis is making many children homeless. They 
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will be homeless when the reconstruction era dawns. Homes 
must be found for these children—temporary homes when their 
own are broken by illness, unemployment or other temporary 
misfortune, or permanent homes when their own homes are 
definitely wrecked. These must be good homes. They must be 
better homes than the child’s native place. It is not enough that 
child welfare agencies furnish as good food, clothing, and shelter 
as fathers and mothers formerly furnished. We must do better 
than that. We cannot atford to make the mistakes that parents 
make with their own children. While we should bend every ef- 
fort to keep every home intact that can be made suitable, we 
dare not practice the neglect, cruelty, lack of understanding, or 
improvidence that characterize so many homes today and into 
the depths of which so many families have fallen because of the 
present emergency. 

We are told that this depression has lowered the dirth rate. 
If this means a decrease in the births of unwanted children, of 
children of disgenic parents, of children who are the accidental 
consequences of passion or ignorance, then we may be grateful 
at least for this offset to the many tragedies society suffers in 
these trying days. But it is probable that the opposite is the 
trend—that it is the frugal, the prudent, the physically and 
mentally fit who hesitate to bring children into a world which 
seems to offer decreasing security in the struggle to survive, 
while the unfit, oblivious to any social responsibility, continue 
to propagate and multiply their own kind. 

The right of every child to be well born must become more 
than an eloquent phrase. It must be interpreted to mean the 
right of every person to know the responsibilities implied in 
procreation and the right to intelligent control of his or her par- 
ticipation in the experience. And it is plainly the duty of the 
social worker to help this new world, with a maximum of free- 
dom from the physical ignorance, the moral antiquity, and the 
religious superstition which have bound the past. 

To children who are here must be given the maximum oppor- 
tunity for development. A period of five or ten years is a brief 
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period in the life of the race, but to the individual child it 
measures the span from childhood to maturity. A wall of pro- 
tection must be thrown around the area of childhood. One fact 
this depression has forced upon us, namely, that the labor of 
young children, instead of being an essential to our economic 
progress, is sand in the gears of our machinery. It has been a 
practice—is still a practice—in which everybody loses. The 
children lose their years of mental development, physical con- 
servation, and the joy of play; industry loses the makings of 
future efficient craftsmen; and society suffers from the unbal- 
ancing of the equation of supply and demand by inflating the 
army of producers and depleting the army of consumers. 

There are certain virtues that must be conserved in the pros- 
perous days before us. I have called poverty the greatest crime 
of the race, and retract no word of it. It must be remembered, 
however, that to those who are guided by any kind of funda- 
mental philosophy every experience weaves something new into 
the texture of their lives, and this experience of unemployment, 
depression, hardship, has made heroes and heroines of many 
who never knew they possessed such qualities. Despite the mil- 
lions already raised by taxation and by philanthropic drives, we 
should be in woeful disorder today but for the unrecorded serv- 
ices of love and friendship that have poured from family to 
family in our various neighborhoods. Those who have come close 
to the lives of the people of any section in any city are aware of 
the multifold expressions of unselfishness and sacrifice that will 
never appear in the books, but have written hope, new courage, 
and faith upon the hearts of multitudes. 

Children have found new friends; health service has become 
more humanized and intimate; education has sloughed off many 
superstitious traditions and has taken a grasp on actualities. 
None of these things must be lost. They are permanent assets 
in our social life. The social worker, possibly more than any 
other, holds the key to the perpetuation of this precious quality 
of neighborliness. 

It may be that as we face the reconstruction days we shall 
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find that the common man has been discovered during these days 
of trial. We shall have less hero worship. Many have been dis- 
illusioned as to the mystic power possessed by the captains of 
finance, the wizards of big business, the magic manipulators of 
gigantic corporations. We have found these big men just fright- 
ened and panic-stricken little boys, afraid to face an economic 
condition which the rest of us have been facing all our lives! 
We have found that, when the crisis comes and leaders are 
needed, no man was there to lead. We have experienced the 
sage observations of the ancient prophet who assured us that 
‘“‘when there is no vision the people perish.” After the experi- 
ence through which we have passed during these five years—a 
combination of wild speculation followed by a ghastly depres- 
sion—-perhaps the average man and woman of America have 
learned to do something on their own. Possibly we shall rely 
less upon snap judgments handed out by subsidized experts with 
ulterior motives who tell us we have been made soft by too much 
prosperity. We may even dare to study for ourselves the mean- 
ing of such mysteries as “‘the gold standard,” “‘dole,”’ “‘infla- 
tion,” separating these actualities from the fog of prejudice in 
which they are now enveloped instead of accepting the supersti- 
tious formulas now attached to them. Perhaps we can learn why 
it would be a “‘dole”’ for the government to protect a little home 
from the hammer by a timely loan, and would not be a “‘dole” 
to loan a few hundred million to the Pennsylvania Railroad and 
other railroads. If we shall have the courage and patience to 
grapple individually with such problems of the tariff, tax sys- 
tems, government appropriations, government efficiency, hon- 
esty in administration, the reciprocal responsibility of die citi- 
zen to his state and of the state to its citizens, stripping from 
these realities the web of ritual now woven about them, then 
we may say, as the new day dawns, that we have learned some- 
thing from this experience. We might dare try to learn what 
money actually means or why it has seemed wise to our national 
leaders to put the manipulation of our national currency in the 
hands of private groups instead of carrying on a national bank- 
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ing system as a public service. We might dare to analyze what 
underlies the popular tendency to criticize and make fun of 
Congress which, after all, is the most representative branch of 
our federal government. 

We might even develop the courage to analyze war in terms 
of its relation to human progress instead of analyzing it in terms 
of military glory and near-sighted nationalism. The impatient 
man who avers that if we were to declare war on some other na- 
tion the depression would be over in a week probably speaks the 
truth; but have we learned enough from past history, even our 
most recent exploit in this field, to nail his near-sighted opti- 
mism and reply, “Yes, a wave of prosperity the prelude to an- 
other depression more ghastly than this one.”” Has not history 
taught us this much? Are we going to be so blind as to throw 
the mangled body of our nation to Mars, after the depression 
is through sucking our blood? 

You see we have a most stupendous and thrilling task before 
us, as we emerge on to the next stage in the world’s history. In 
fact, one is almost encouraged to hope that we could gain 
enough experience and social intelligence so that it would be 
unnecessary to make elaborate preparation to meet the next de- 
pression, because we seek in vain for any valid ground to believe 
a next depression is inevitable. The human race— especially in 
a country like ours—ought to know how to feed and clothe it- 
self, to provide at least the necessities of a decent physical ex- 
istence without periodical lapses into industrial shipwreck, in 
which the frantic effort to throw our hard-earned cargo into the 
sea becomes a civic virtue. The forces of nature have been gen- 
erous and bountiful with us. For this emergency human beings, 
and human beings alone, are responsible. We ought to be able 
to locate the responsibility and safeguard against a repetition 
and the social worker, equipped by training and experience, 
should refuse to be content in the rédle of what Florence Kelley 
used to call the “wrecking crew” and should become a builder 
of the new world whose emergence lies just ahead. 


DIVISION MEETINGS 


THE FUNCTIONS IN A COMMUNITY CHILD WEL- 
FARE PROGRAM OF PRIVATE CHILD CARING 
INSTITUTIONS AND AGENCIES 


Edwin D. Solenberger, General Secretary, Children’s Aid 
Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 


UR subject assumes that there is, or should be, a com- 
munity program for child welfare and that our private 
agencies have a definite part in it. This is not new to 

most of us. 

Seventeen years ago (in 1915) at the Baltimore Conference, 
C. C. Carstens reported for the Division on Children on a 
“Community Plan for Children’s Work” and pointed out that 
many then believed that the time had come for community 
planning. This report was an epoch-making statement, and suc- 
ceeding National Conferences continued the discussion. 

In 1918, Henry W. Thurston, as chairman of the Division on 
Children said: ‘We cannot learn how to save and to bring up 
the especially handicapped children without at the same time 
finding out how to save and bring up aright all children.” 

At the Providence Conference in 1922, J. Prentice Murphy, 
speaking on the “‘Superficiality of All Work for Children,” 
pointed out the community child welfare activities needed to 
prevent dependency, neglect, and delinquency in children. He 
gave to the Conference a standard of values by which the whole 
child welfare job could be measured. 

Again, in 1924, at the Conference in Toronto, speaking in the 
Division on Children, Rev. Bryan J. McEntegart said: “With 
the broadening concept of child welfare, the modern child-car- 
ing institution has come to realize that its work is very closely 
connected with the work of other social agencies. It is no longer 
considered a thing apart, but rather as an integral part of the 
closely knit system of charitable works intended to prevent and 
relieve distress.” 
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At the 1925 Conference we were discussing county and state 
programs and were concerned about the responsibility of the 
private agency in interpreting child welfare to the community. 

Our concern about the relationship of the private agency to 
the community was still further expressed at the Conference in 
1926, when we considered how to make the community safe for 
the child and how to make the child safe for the community. 

More recently, at the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection, the report in section 4 on Handicapped 
Children said: “There are still large areas in which there is no 
social service worthy of the name, where handicapped children 
in desperate need grow up and die without ever hearing of ef- 
forts in their behalf. This situation is largely the result of two 
conditions: lack of knowledge in regard to the needs of handi- 
capped children and lack of means to promote child welfare 
programs. Child welfare organizations, public and _ private, 
should participate in promoting a unified plan of service to chil- 
dren since all social effort is one in purpose; each organization 
should have a flexible program to permit growth and adaptation 
to changing social needs.” 

The increasing emphasis on the subject we are discussing is 
further shown in the recently adopted provisional standards of 
member agencies and institutions of the Child Welfare League 
of America. The outline of these standards for measuring the 
work of institutions and agencies for children contains a section 
on community relationships dealing with such matters as (a) 
adaptation to community needs, (4) coordination with other 
social forces, (c) interpretation of the job to the community, 
and (¢@) promotion of a community program. 

Probably most, if not all, of us agree with these pronounce- 
ments. What, then, can we do about it? What do we find? 
I‘irst, from my inquiries in preparing for this subject, I think 
we may safely say that some progress has been made. ‘The rate 
of the progress may seem pretty slow in certain places, but 
whatever movement there has been appears to be toward com- 
munity planning. 
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Private groups have a definite responsibility for stimulating 
the development of good public service. Those of us in the pri- 
vate field need to remember that we can get neither good child 
welfare laws nor good administration of them unless there is 
some understanding on the part of, at least, the leaders of public 
opinion as to what good child welfare work is. 

We must help people to get a feeling for the right kind of child 
care. We cannot expect to construct a sound program for com- 
munity action without this. George Washington undertsood 
this principle, when in September, 1784, he wrote in his diary, 
“The truth is, the people must feel before they will see.” 

Private agencies should not stand off and say of the com- 
munity, ““They should do so and so.”’ We should change from 
a they-attitude to a we-attitude. Board and staff members of 
agencies should learn to say, “We will work with others in the 
community.” Unless we do this we are likely to deserve the 
criticism made last year at Minneapolis in the Family Division 
of this Conference, when it was reported that in one city the 
children’s agencies had so carefully defined their functions that 
one could not get a child taken for placement by any agency.’ 

Private agencies must bear in mind that the public agencies 
belong to them. The public agencies need to recognize more 
fully than they sometimes do that the private agencies are part 
of their constituency and are performing an important service, 
both from a qualitative and a quantitative standpoint. We,in the 
private field, must remember that the public agency has a big 
load, difficult burdens, and, especially in these days, very serious 
budget problems. The private agency should support the public 
agencies in every way possible in the discharge of their public 
obligations. 

To some observers, we in the private field have seemed to 
have a certain attitude of smugness and self-satisfaction with 
ourselves and an attitude of wanting to pass by on the other 
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side of the public agency rather than to do those things which 
would stabilize it and protect it from political interference. 

Of course, in a sound community program, there should be a 
partnership based on mutual understanding as to the proper 
functions of each. 

The private agency has not discharged its obligation to the 
community by merely taking care of a certain number of chil- 
dren. It will mean much to the whole field of child welfare if 
we in the private groups will, out of our experience in caring 
for children, help to set the right child welfare standards for 
the entire community. We need to assist in developing and 
stabilizing standards of public agencies, which, through lack of 
knowledge or indifference on the part of the general public, are 
always in danger of slipping unless the real friends of children 
are continually watchful. 

lor example, a national agency helped a certain county home 
for children to reorganize its institution on a modern case work 
basis, after putting on a demonstration. Unfortunately, there 
was no private group in that county interested in having the 
lessons learned from the demonstration put into effect. The de- 
partment of welfare in that state was interested, but it alone, 
and unaided by any private group, was not able to prevent this 
particular institution from slipping back instead of going for- 
ward. 

On the other hand, another county in the same state organ- 
ized a county child welfare agency. For some years the private 
agency in this community had been working to establish stand- 
ards of child welfare in the community. As a direct result of 
their interest and efforts, this public county child welfare agen- 
cy set up good standards comparable to those of the best private 
agencies in that community. 

Again, failure of our private agencies to regard their work as 
a part of a community-wide service for children has undoubted- 
ly resulted in some places in an undue emphasis upon the care 
of children away from their own homes. Mr. Thurston, in his 
book, The Dependent Child, has called attention to the dispro- 
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portion between the care given to the individual child and the 
neglect of the home from which he springs. 

Of course, the functions of the private agency in a community 
plan vary widely according to the proportion of public and pri- 
vate service that exists. 

The Children’s Committee of the Blue Ridge Institute has 
made available certain figures from a study by the Child Wel- 
fare League for the White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection. A very wide variation was shown in distribu- 
tion of public and private agencies for dependent children. In a 
group of states this ranged from only 1 per cent of public service 
in one state, with gg per cent private, to one state with 57 per 
cent public and only 43 per cent private. They reported the 
median percentage now available for thirty-one of the states to 
be: agencies under public auspices, 23 per cent; those under pri- 
vate auspices, 77 per cent. 

Is it not clear that our work in the private field is necessarily 
conditioned on the extent to which adequate and efficiently ad- 
ministered public aid is available, not only under the special 
mothers’ aid laws, but also in general public relief for needy 
families in their own homes? 

When public service is small, financial resources must be 
stretched as far as possible, so boarding home care by the pri- 
vate agencies (often a new form to be organized) can rarely be 
resorted to, and institutional care, usually in existence, and free 
home care, are overemphasized, even when the best interests of 
the child may not be met in this way. 

To remedy this condition a balanced community program is 
needed. To secure it calls for good community team work. A 
private agency in a certain county in one of our eastern states 
furnishes an illustration of what I mean. A children’s aid and 
protective society found that they could not do effective work 
for dependent and neglected children without better service for 
such children in their own homes. They worked in cooperation 
with the public welfare department of that county. Case con- 
ferences were arranged between the county public welfare work- 
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ers and stat¥ members of the children’s agency. As a result, the 
public relief authorities assumed more and more financial re- 
sponsibility for family relief and thus reduced the tendency for 
homes to be broken up merely because of poverty. This brought 
an increased understanding of public work and its needs and 
greater faith on the part of the community in both public and 
private work. Representatives of public agencies became mem- 
bers of boards of private agencies, and vice versa. Another re- 
sult was higher standards and a professionally trained personnel 
for civil service positions. Private agencies joined with the pub- 
lic group in a cooperative study of the courts, which resulted in 
an increased probation staff, and the establishment of a county 
children’s court, with a social worker as a judge. This happened 
in acommunity which only a few years ago was satisfied to have 
its children’s work left largely to a few overcrowded institutions. 
What a change this represents from conditions that prevailed a 
few years ago in most of our communities and still exist in far 
too many of them. 

I.et us hasten to admit that community planning for child 
welfare is not easy. It is hard to get communities to plan ahead 
to meet the tangible physical needs— housing, sanitation, etc. 
To gain acceptance for communal responsibility for this more 
intangible child welfare planning is vastly more difficult. Public 
relationships in community planning for child welfare are often 
very complicated. 

A graphic illustration of such a situation is shown in a chart 
recently prepared by the Bureau of Children of the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Welfare, setting forth family and child 
welfare resources of our sixty-seven counties. The chart shows 
the number and kinds of these resources, classified by counties 
under the head of public poor relief, mothers’ assistance fund, 
family societies, child placing agencies, institutions for depend- 
ent children, juvenile courts, institutions for delinquent chil- 
dren, mental clinics and community organizations, including 
community chests, councils of social agencies, and social service 
exchanges. Here we have a wealth and variety of community 
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resources available for private children’s agencies in Pennsyl- 
vania in working out treatment problems for children referred 
to them, and, beyond that, in helping to build a better com- 
munity program for child care. , 

In view of this situation, some of us came to the conclusion 
a few years ago that we could do our best community work by 
uniting to accomplish certain definite goals. ‘Vhe ‘en-Year Pro- 
gram of Child Welfare for Pennsylvania—a cooperative move- 
ment— was developed on a state-wide basis under the leadership 
of the Child Welfare Division, Public Charities Association of 
Pennsylvania. In November, 1928, the sponsors of this pro- 
gram issued a booklet, Tomorrow, raising for discussion many 
questions as to next steps in ten different fields of child care. 
Local round table groups then met in all the more important 
communities in the state to discuss these child welfare ques- 
tions. Over a thousand persons had an opportunity to share in 
the suggestions for community education affecting children and 
to weigh proposals for legislation. ‘These round table results were 
gathered and given to subcommittees of experienced laymen and 
specialists who carefully considered them and drafted a tentative 
program, which was embodied in a booklet called, Which Way? 

another group product. This suggested program put forth in 
April, 1930, subject to change, was then opened for discussion. 

l‘inally, at a state-wide child welfare conference in Harrisburg 
in December, 1930, a series of round table discussions were hekd, 
and for each of the major divisions of child welfare work there 
was adopted a fact finding, educational, and legislative program. 
Now comes the most important part of the function of these 
private agencies. Instead of being satisfied with the adoption 
of resolutions concerning a community program, they are con- 
tinuing to work through subcommittees to reach the goals that 
have been set. Some of these are marked of primary importance 
and others of secondary importance and, of course, the Child 
Welfare Division of the Public Charities Association of Penn- 
sylvania (itself a cooperative enterprise) continues to function 
in supervising and guiding and helping the committees. 
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So much for the value of cooperative efforts. Let us turn to 
an illustration of what one institution alone can do. The Sey- 
bert Institution of Philadelphia affords an example. The point 
of view of this institution is shown by the title, ./ Living Hand, 
chosen for a ten-year report recently issued. This showed how 
the institution changed over to a foster family home method of 
care through the Children’s Bureau of Philadelphia. This living 
institution has contributed greatly to the development of com- 
munity child welfare progress by working with and through 
other agencies. The Seybert Institution has helped both with 
money and the personal service of its staff, various agencies and 
movements. Among these are special work for the Negro, the 
social service exchange, family welfare activities, the Children’s 
Commission of Pennsylvania, the Associated Medical Clinic, 
the Philadelphia Relief Study, the Child Guidance Clinic, and 
the Parents Council of Philadelphia. ‘This shows what can be 
done when there is present the right point of view and the desire 
and the will to reach out for service into the larger community, 
of which every one of our agencies is a part. 

In notable instances private agencies have contributed great- 
ly to the development of a community child welfare program by 
performing together certain functions that they have in com- 
mon. lor example, in one city a group of child caring institu- 
tions formed a children’s bureau. A survey discovered the com- 
munity child welfare needs; and as a result, one of the institu- 
tions gave up a plan to erect a new building and decided on the 
foster boarding home plan. Out of the broad experience of this 
group further adjustments were made in the organization of 
individual agencies, ultimately resulting in increased facilities 
for Negro, as well as white, children and including those of vari- 
ous religious groups. 

By joint effort they secured an ordinance to license boarding 
homes, a health clinic, improved the day nursery work of the 
community, and persuaded certain agencies to merge. They dis- 
covered that their city had a higher percentage of dependent 
children cared for in institutions than any other city of its size. 
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They found this was in part due to their lack of mothers’ aid 
organizations and in part to faulty methods of intake. They 
concentrated their energy on an educational program and on 
the development of case work service for all children coming up 
for either public or private care. Finally they adopted a flexible 
policy so that as other child caring needs developed within their 
community they could change to meet them. They also set 
higher standards for public child caring work in their commu- 
nity. All this constitutes an inspiring example of what can be 
accomplished by private child caring agencies when they set 
themselves, not merely to care for the children actually com- 
mitted to them, but also to take an active interest in everything 
pertaining to the entire field of child welfare. 

Private agencies seeking to develop new child welfare work 
in rural communities have learned that they can make their 
greatest progress in securing care for dependent and neglected 
children by dovetailing their work with the other child welfare 
activities of the county—for example, health. The needs of all 
children in the county call for medical and mental clinics. When 
these are established, their facilities become available for the 
dependent and neglected children in care of private agencies. 
Again, community planning to help the crippled children, the 
blind, the hard of hearing, and all other types of specially handi- 
capped —an essential in any community program for child wel- 
fare—quite directly benefits the private agency. In short, social 
planning for child welfare is not a thing foreign to, or apart 
from, the work of a private agency for a special group of chil- 
dren. 

We are witnessing a tremendous industrial and economic dis- 
location of tens of thousands of families in all of our communi- 
tics. This means that we must think over again the job of our 
agencies for children and their adaptation to community needs 
in the light of the present emergency. 

The recently organized United Educational Program, through 
its Committee on Neglected and Exploited Children, promises to 
be of help to all of us in this connection. Relief for the unem- 
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ployed has greatly overshadowed other social needs during the 
last two years. There is a close relationship between the work 
for dependent children in the community and the problem of 
family relief. Agencies for children and dependent children them- 
selves have been profoundly affected by the economic depres- 
sion. In ancient times certain tribes abandoned or destroyed 
their young children when too hard pressed by famine or other 
calamities. In our economic calamity let it not be said that we 
failed to have a community plan for the welfare of all of our 
children. Now, more than ever, the private agency needs to see 
to it that the relationship of its work to the total public and pri- 
vate relief activities of the community is understood and recog- 
nized. 

Neva R. Deardorff, in the Survey Graphic for May, says that 
to do a thorough job for this generation of children, in line with 
the recommendations of the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection, would probably cost considerably more 
than a billion dollars annually. She points out that child wel- 
fare means not only gathering up the grossly unfortunate chil- 
dren for foster care, not only running a few clinics and kinder- 
gartens—it means a whole civilization that is “child centered.” 
To accomplish this result we need something even more than 
local community child welfare programs. We must have, as Dr. 
Deardorit says, a “‘conception which parallels in the breadth of 
its economic base, that of the organization of industry and the 
economic order generally.” 

Our present widespread depression suggests a large order for 
child welfare which goes to the very fundamentals of our indus- 
trial, social, and economic life. As one important step in this 
direction we need community child welfare programs based on 
adequate knowledge of the needs of the children themselves, in 
order to help prepare our people for this ‘child centered” civil- 
ization. 

In terms of the individual child we must bear constant testi- 
mony to the urgency and primacy of work for children. Ten 
years is a short time in a social program, but it is a long time 
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in the lite of a child. Children do not grow up twice. lor each 
individual child, wow is the time when he is in transition, physi- 
cally, mentally, and spiritually. 

Budgets may rise and budgets may fall; but the child moves 
on, from early infancy to adolescence and maturity. Whatever 
the community may do for other children at some future date, 
there is a tide in the affairs of each child; and if we do not seize 
the opportunity to do the right thing for him at the right time, 
little else matters so far as he is concerned. Grace Abbott under- 
stood this when, in a recent statement, she said, ‘“We can’t give 
cream next year to children to make up for skimmed milk this 
year, and some are not getting even skimmed milk.” 

iinally, beneiits that may come to private agencies in return 
for efforts made in building up a community child welfare pro- 
gram may reasonably include a great increase in the effective- 
ness of their own work. There will be a better public under- 
standing of what is being accomplished and what yet needs to 
be done. Group thinking and joint planning will give to the 
private agency the advantage of concerted action. A more ade- 
quate factual basis will result for sound child welfare communi- 
ty planning and action. All this will lead to more adequate sup- 
port from the public for child welfare work by private contribu- 
tions and public appropriations. Surely these are tangled and 
concrete objectives which should lead all of us in the private 
field to work for a community program on the basis of an en- 
lightened self-interest. 


INTEGRATION OF THE VARIOUS PHASES OF 
INSTTPUTIONAL CARE, FOR CHILDREN 


REPORT CF GROUP DISCUSSION 


The problem.-Integration in training of children is a common 
problem. Every father and mother must give thought and time 
toward working out a common understanding, so that their own 
children will not have a confusion of ideas and plans that are too 
different. Institutions, however, have this problem multiplied 
in two ways: first, by the many people involved in the institu- 
tion itself; and second, by the child’s background, which in an 
exaggerated way is in conflict with the ideas and life of the insti- 
tution. How work with the child as a “whole person in this situa- 
tion? How help him grow to be a “whole” child in the midst of 
these conflicts? 

Approaches to the problem-\t was indicated that there are 
probably five approaches which the institution may utilize in 
meeting this problem. It becomes a challenge to the administra- 
tor to bring about proper harmony between these various angles 
of approach by first, the cottage life; second, the play life; third, 
the school life; fourth, health and medical service; fifth, a mental 
hygiene program. This suggests that through the medium of 
the daily program much can be done toward bringing about 
proper integration. There must be a rich and varied program 
available for each child. Then study is needed in order that this 
program shall be balanced properly. Unless great care is taken 
some children will be overloaded and others overlooked. 

Records as an aid to integration. \t was pointed out that not 
only social histories but chronological records made at regular 
intervals are important in any plan of integration. Probably 
someone on the staff should give full time to this service. These 
records should show health, behavior problems, standing in 
school, the progress of any special plan made for the child, any 
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reference to the child’s own people, letters, etc. Some questions 
were raised as to the possibility and feasibility of keeping such 
full records. 

Irom the standpoint of mechanics, it was asked how all mem- 
bers of the staff who come in contact with the child could profit 
by such records as well as contribute to them. 

Committee procedure as an atd to integration._-The final ques- 
tion in the preceding paragraph was partially answered by sug- 
gestions and experiences given by several members of the group 
in which they described the “Classification,” “Integration,” or 
“Student Guidance” Committee, the function of this committee 
(no matter what its name) being to coordinate and integrate the 
various phases of institution life. Through such a committee 
chronological records of the child can be kept up to date; and, 
even more important than that, data recorded in such records 
can be disseminated to various departments of the institution, 
each department being represented on the committee. 

Kor example, the membership of the committee should be 
made up, it was pointed out, of superintendent, physician, psy- 
chologist, psychiatrist, vocational director, recreational direc- 
tor, educational director, disciplinarian if any, and chaplain. 
Obviously, in any institution which does not carry departments 
suggested by the foregoing positions, all those who come in di- 
rect contact with the children should be represented. Such a 
group sitting together in conference a full day per week, or more 
if necessary, become responsible for the planning of individual 
programs. This is followed up at regular intervals to see if rec- 
ommendations have been carried out. Certain members of the 
discussion group felt that a committee procedure of this kind 
is a necessity in the proper study and placement of children. 

Integration of individual staff members.—It was suggested, on 
the other hand, that those who concentrate on recording, grad- 
ing, and classifying children are in danger of hanging tags on 
them which become out of date long before they are replaced. 
No matter how skilful the grading of children may be, it may 
tend to violate personaity. It may discourage development 
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quite as much as encourage it, especially if the child becomes 
aware of his grade or the nature of his classification. 

While there is no objection to classifications as such (for they 
are necessary as we increasingly specialize in service to children) 
the weaknesses of devices and formulas must be recognized. 
The development of children will be stimulated much more by 
adults who are well integrated, who have met life’s situations 
positively, and who informally transmit their habits and atti- 
tudes to children, than by those who are spending much of 
their energy checking up on children and measuring them. 

In progressive education we are learning that children can do 
a great deal of work happily and effectively without formal 
grading in separate subjects. Such children have a great ad- 
vantage over those who are constantly conscious that someone 
is comparing them with other children. 

Integration of all that is valuable in institutional programs 
will be more rapidly advanced if we concentrate on staffing 
rather than recording. Above all else, we need to secure and 
train persons whose own lives have unity and whose cultural 
interests will give children an understanding of the meaning and 
fulness which life may have. 

The individual staff members as an integrating factor.—In line 
with the foregoing discussion, it was stated that the best and 
most constructive kind of integration is engendered by the gen- 
eral spirit and morale of the institution. While records and clas- 
sification procedure are important, the cottage mother should 
really be the center of life, particularly for the younger children. 
The cottage mother should be with the children when they are 
examined by the doctor, she should have conference time with 
the psychiatrist; such a procedure is of absolute necessity, mak- 
ing the cottage mother a logical integrating factor in the life of 
the child. It was also pointed out that the cottage mother 
should know the children’s relatives and background, and should 
follow the progress of her children in school. In other words, she 
should be at the center of planning of each child, and other 
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members on the staff who are specialists should assist her 
through their special knowledge. 

This raised the question, so often discussed in similar groups, 
as to what extent cottage mothers and staff members in general 
should have access to records and background of the children. 
It seemed to be the sense of the meeting that no cottage mother 
should be employed who could not make adequate and wise use 
of case record material. A few indicated that cottage mothers 
would need to have such material gradually interpreted to them 
until they learned to make proper use of it and until they gained 
in experience and professional attitude. 

Summary.—It would appear that the group were concerned 
with two different aspects of the problem of integration: First, 
integration of goals and objectives. That is, the administration, 
staff members, and children need to have an integration of ob- 
jectives, so that they will have a common understanding of 
goals and purposes. Second, integration of the training pro- 
gram. This phase of the problem of integration is somewhat 
different from the integration of goals and objectives, inasmuch 
as it has to do with a properly balanced training program. It is 
submitted that institution executives and social workers have 
not yet determined with any degree of unanimity just what 
constitutes a well balanced, integrated training program within 
an institution, that is, what part should recreation play in the 
total program; how much work for different age groups is ad- 
visable or necessary; how much emphasis should we give to 
economic training and religious training? How should all of 
these factors be knit together and correlated so as to create a 
well integrated program? 

Eusa UrELAND, Chairman 
Leonarp W. Mayo, Secretary 


CHILDREN AND THE DEPRESSION 
Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, University of Chicago 


E ALREADY knew what a depression meant to chil- 

dren. The Federal Children’s Bureau in 1922' showed 

that in cities in which many heads of families enjoyed 
a relatively high standard of living—either owned their own 
homes or had begun to make payments on their homes, had laid 
aside money for the education of their children, or for the emer- 
gencies of old age, lived comfortably and enjoyed a high stand- 
ard of comfort—through a period of unemployment found their 
resources exhausted, had to submit to radical changes in their 
standard of life, and became applicants for relief from a private 
or public agency. 

That study took us through a series of heartbreaking experi- 
ences. The being “‘let-out,” as they say, of the father, a skilled 
worker; the fruitless hunting for work by the father; the reduc- 
tion of expenditures to the point of actual privation; the danger- 
ous saving of expenditures for clothing or household supplies; 
the seeking of cheaper and more crowded quarters if the family 
rents; the taking in of lodgers, if there is claim to the home; the 
seeking of a job by the mother—these, although of the skilled 
workmen group, are not of that housemaid-keeping group, in 
which there may be a new forced relationship between parents 
and children that will bring its own reward although resulting 
from compulsory readjustments; the finding, on the other hand, 
of a job by perhaps a third of the mothers, so that such income 
as is brought in is at the cost of the children’s skilled care. The 
savings are exhausted; and there come debt for food and for 
medical care, failure to meet the payment on the mortgage, the 
taxes due on the property. Some children, to be sure, stayed in 

* FE. O. Lundberg, Unemployment and Child Welfare. U.S. Children’s Bureau Publi- 
cation No. 125 (1923). 
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school because there were no jobs; but others left school in the 
vain hope of finding a job and making their contribution to the 
all too meager income. With it all, there is the constant pres- 
ence of those hideous companions, fear and anxiety. 


The father idle, disheartened, unsettled, the mother going out to work if 
she can secure it, doing the double task of providing for the family’s main- 
tenance, and caring for the household and children, the children suffering 
from uncertainty, lack of security, and the victims of dark anticipations that 
they cannot understand. 


This was a picture in towns of skilled workers in 1921. 

What about children in rural communities in 1930-31? Again 
information may be obtained from the same authoritative 
source. In her annual report for 1930-31, the chief of the United 
States Children’s Bureau said,’ after calling attention to the fact 
that, owing to the organization under the state poor laws, the 
jurisdiction responsible for supplying aid to the poor or the des- 
titute is the local unit of government: 


In the larger cities the private organizations have assumed a considerable 
part of the cost of support of dependents although the public agencies in most 
cities have carried more than half the burden. In the smaller cities and towns, 
the cost has been borne almost wholly out of public funds. Although those 
responsible for the administration of public and private relief in the larger 
centers would not say that they had adequately met the situation created by 
the widespread unemployment and that there has in consequence been no 
suffering among children, a great effort has been made to mobilize and corre- 
late the public and private resources, and much excellent work in mitigation 
of unemployment has been done in those urban centers. But some of the 
smaller communities have been quite unable to meet the needs of the children 
during the past year. In single industry communities in which the industry 
has practically closed down during the past year (1930-31), and in mining 
communities where the depression began long before the market crash of 1929, 
unemployment and underemployment has resulted in no wages or in inade- 
quate wages; neglect and undernourishment of children has been the rule. The 
situation has grown more serious during the past year in the mining district 
of seven or eight states owing to this situation and at the request of the Presi- 
dent’s Emergency Committee for Unemployment surveys were made in sev- 
eral counties in each of several states. The comment on the conditions found 
was to the effect that in some of these communities, some possible sources of 
relief have not been adequately developed, and that available funds in some 
cases might have been more wisely expended. Local public and private re- 


2 Nineteenth Annual Report, p. 8. 
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sources are, however, quite inadequate in these areas to meet the needs of the 
children of the unemployed or underemployed men. 


One of these counties was in Illinois, and the following de- 
scription may be quoted from a statement setting out the obser- 
vations of a visitor from the University of Chicago who went 
into that area.3 This county, of which the population was some- 
thing less than 60,000 ($9,442), of whom more than one-fifth 
(12,287) worked in the mines, is the most important mining 
community in the state. It presented in the words of the writer, 
in August of 1931, ‘‘a most discouraging picture.” lor the past 
eight months there has been no public relief, in the form of 
grants under the pauper act, under the mothers’ aid law, or 
under the blind pension act. Only those county officials who re- 
ceive part or all of their income in fees had been paid for three 
months. The assessed valuation of property had been lowered 
from $32,216,417 in 1929 to $26,262,047 in 1931. In 1928 there 
were thirty banks doing business in the county; in 1931, there 
were seven. The writer says, “There is no money. The savings, 
investments, and means of making a living of the rich and poor 
alike are gone.” 

They are more fortunate than many about shelter, for they 
mostly live in “building and loan” houses, in which, because the 
associations preferred not to have their houses standing empty, 
they were allowed to remain; but there had been no repairs, so 
that all the houses were dilapidated. It was, in fact, however, 
often difficult to tell an occupied from an abandoned house. 
This county had suffered from the drought as well as from the 
depression. There was, however, a good crop of oats and wheat 
in 1931, and the writer thought that there would be food the 
coming winter. 

Some of the mines, from twelve to sixteen, out of twenty- 
seven, had operated part of the time, dividing the work among 
the men on the basis of half, third, or quarter time work. Be- 
sides the cut in the amount of time worked, there were many 

3 Wilma Walker, “Distress in a Southern Illinois County,” Social Service Review, V, 
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deductions from earnings, so that, while the wage scale was 
high ($10.07, $8.04, $7.00 a day), the earnings per man were 
very meager. 

These men are not able to do other types of work—in fact, 
very few types of work offer themselves; and there is no work 
for women and children. There were two sources from which 
relief had come prior to August, 1931—the Red Cross and the 
Governor’s Commission. The latter had expended about $1,200 
in that county. A carload of seed had been brought in and the 
people encouraged to make gardens. Since early spring the 
orders under the Governor’s Commission had been for a dollar 
per family for lard and flour; how often could not be determined. 

The Red Cross had come in with drought relief, expecting to 
help only farmers. Approximately $1,000 was expended by that 
organization. As the Red Cross maintained one station for ten 
townships, people walked from fifteen to twenty miles for food, 
sometimes having (because of the number to be served, possibly 
as many as 200) to wait all day to be cared for. They received 
grocery orders according to the size of the family, from $1.00 to 
$3.50, providing for flour, meal, cereal, potatoes, lard, beans, 
sugar, sometimes coffee, and sometimes dried fruit. The Red 
Cross closed its work in May, and from that time until August 
there was no relief except the occasional one dollar’s worth of 
lard and flour. 

They tried to find help among themselves. They had “‘drives”’ 
for clothing until all the closets were bare. A minister said, “The 
children have no shoes. They can go to school barefooted until 
November, then they must have shoes.”’ In 1929 and 1930 there 
had been distributed $55,000—$2g,000 under the pauper law, 
$14,000 under the mothers’ aid law, $13,000 under the blind 
pension act, and the rest for county doctor and hospital care. In 
1931 this was cut off. The teachers had been paid only half their 
salaries; the minister had hardly been paid at all. The Legion 
had had a goodly bank deposit for a community fund, but the 
bank failed. The schools had a food day once a week, when each 
child brought a potato or other food. Each Saturday the Boy 
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Scouts canvassed the town together asking for whatever any- 
one could give. Church organizations sewed, mended, and gave 
food. 

In one of the largest communities when the mines closed there 
were 503 men representing 1,500 people who did not receive 
their pay checks. With no money, no credit, no food, they said 
later ““We’ve he’ped each other, Miss, until we can’t he’p no 
more.” 

The visitor went through town after town, finding the same 
conditions. In one, when asked how they had got along, two 
men looked at each other and said, ““Now you’ve asked us a 
question we can’t answer.” 

The health facilities are inadequate. In 1930 there were found 
in their own homes 350 open cases of tuberculosis. There was a 
county doctor, but he no longer functioned. There was much 
trachoma. The doctors were doing a great deal of charity work; 
but when a mother needed to have an operation and the doctor 
demanded $50, her husband’s friends begged a little here and a 
little there, so that she might live and take care of her children. 
The school districts were deeply in debt; there was no county 
attendance officer; but the attendance kept up remarkably well, 
though during the last two months attendance fell off because 
of lack of clothing. Everywhere in the summer the children were 
ragged and barefoot, and everyone wondered how they could 
get clothing for school the coming year. Two sixteen-year-old 
boys who had two days’ work picked strawberries and earned 
enough to buy each a pair of overalls, which they were keeping 
for school. They had no shoes, but could go barefooted until 
November. There were no funds for school books, and the 
teachers could no nothing. Because of lack of funds the proba- 
tion officer had been given up. The sheriff, court and judge, and 
ex-probation officer said that there was no use bringing the 
young people into court but that they were getting into trouble, 
and that there was an increase in wife and child desertion. The 
representative of the State Board of Health said that there were 
many seriously malnourished children all over the county, and 
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there would be surely a harvest of tuberculosis, malformation, 
and disease of every kind. As this investigator drove into one 
town, a girl had fainted, and everyone said it was because of lack 
of food. One doctor insisted that a baby had died of starvation, 
and a seventeen-year-old girl had gone very far down. A Red 
Cross investigator said that there were hundreds of children out 
over the county who had not had a balanced meal in two years. 

The questionnaire sent in the autumn of 1931 to a Pennsyl- 
vania county showed 1,184 school children who would have to 
be fed through the winter by public or private charity. Other 
counties had higher proportions of unemployed, and so larger 
numbers of children to be relieved.‘ 

Turning to New York in 1931, Miss Brandt comments’ on the 
lack of sufficient food, or the right kind of food, which was a 
common experience. People ate, she said, whatever they could 
get; there was less milk, and there were no eggs; standards of 
nutrition were growing steadily less, little by little, but a great 
deal, taking the whole year into view. There was lack of suit- 
able clothing, which was neither adequate in amount nor appro- 
priate in kind. Recreation facilities were cut down. There was 
less visiting among families because of lack of car fare. Insur- 
ance was allowed to lapse; furniture was sold or taken away if 
not paid for; ice was given up; gas and electricity replaced by 
oil, coal, or candles; men could not have their hair cut; very 
cheap things were bought that are so dear in the long run. It 
may be that more parents knew what they needed, but the ef- 
fect on the adolescent was serious. 

Adolescent children lost the sense that they could depend on their parents. 
Those who were working, or who unwillingly left school to find work, resented 
the burdens put upon them. Sometimes a boy or a girl was the only, or the 
chief, wage-earner. Frequently they resented the necessity of foregoing recre- 


ation and new clothes. They became quarrelsome and sulky and disrespectful. 
Parental authority was inevitably weakened. A father dependent on his son 


4For conditions in counties in other states, see Grace Abbott, “Improvement in 
Public Rural Relief,” Social Service Review, V1, 189. 


5 Lillian Brandt, 4” Impressionistic View of the Winter of 1930-31, in New York 
City, pp. 18, 44. 
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or daughter for shelter and food could not easily enforce discipline. Even lit- 
tle children were affected by the nervous tension and depression in the atmos- 
phere. When mothers who were needed at home went to work, or spent their 
time looking for work, the health and habits of the children suffered still more. 


There was the demoralizing etiect of relief from various 
sources with different standards of care and treatment— the po- 
lice, the school, the public city officer, the private agency; and 
it went with swift change and demoralizing confusion, the result 
being often that the very poor shared with those who were 
poorer. In the winter of 1930-31, the unpaid teachers of Chica- 
go yet deprived themselves of $110,000 to feed starving school 
children. It was one of the sources of pain to Miss Lathrop at 
the Chicago White House Conference of January, 1932, to con- 
template the insincere platitudes of the Children’s Charter in 
the face of the demand of the three White House Conferences 
that children in need of care be given care by and with their 
families. 

Of the mining counties in Pennsylvania and Kentucky, the 
tale is too sad to tell. After the Friends Service Committee went 
in, as they had gone into Austria after the war to salvage some 
child life, so here they gave what they could. They fed the 
school children, gave one meal a day to pre-school children, 
nursing and expectant mothers,® except from sheer force of ne- 
cessity, when they might include others. With reference to the 
condition of the children, Mr. Pickett, of the Friends Service 
Committee, testified that in the areas served the number of 
undernourished children was from 20 to go per cent. In one 
school of one hundred, only one was vot underweight. In many 
the percentage was from 85 to go. The result was “not so much 
serious physical retardation but drowsiness, lethargy, sleept- 


” 


ness.” “Mentally retarded,” Mr. Pickett agreed, but not physi- 


© Unemployment Relief, Hearings before a Subcommittee of the Committee on Manu- 
factures, United States Senate, Seventy-second Congress, First Session on S-174 and 
S-262, December 28, 2g, and 30, 1931, and January 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and g, 1932 (Washing- 
ton: United States Government Printing Office, 1932), p. §7. See also Federal Coopera- 
tion in Unemployment Relief, Hearing before a Suqcommittee of the Committee on 
Manufactures, United States Senate, Seventy-second Congress, I‘irst Session on S-4592, 
May 9, 1932. 
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cally so. He anticipated feeding 20,000 children by the middle of 
February. In almost all families there was either a nursing or 
an expectant mother.’? Perhaps these are enough to show again 
something of what a depression means to child life and well- 
being, with a few figures from Chicago. 

Mr. J. Prentice Murphy told Senator Costigan’s Committee 
about the peril to the school system,’ and reported unemploy- 
ment in 23 per cent of the families having children in school. In 
September of 1931 the teachers reported 150,000 children in 
Pennsylvania in need of relief. In Chicago today there are 117,- 
000 families on the books of the public relief agencies. If they 
average three children a family, there are 350,000; and this does 
not count those in the care of the private agencies. 

To judge what this means one would take note of the form of 
relief now given, a food ration adequate in amount and content 
if handled with great skill; but in one great area to the south of 
the city, the milk drivers say that the only companions they 
ever find are, like themselves, supplying milk provided by the 
relief agencies. 

In Chicago, the agencies have not been paying rent. One of 
the executives was heard recently to say that under some new 
plan it should be possible to avoid evictions, but in April there 
were 266 actual evictions. Some families had been evicted more 
than once. Among the families visited in one day by a social 
worker were: a widower with four children—sixteen, eleven, 
eight, and five years of age, the eleven year old a boy; a barber 
and his wife and five children from fifteen years down to six, 
who were being evicted for the second time; a widow with five 
children in school; a man and wife and one child about six years 
old; a man and wife and four children from six to a year and a 
half. Among those visited another day were: a man and wife 
and four children from fourteen to eighteen months of age; a 
man and wife and nine children from sixteen years to four 
months old. 

This type of experience is repeated in other cities and means 

7 Unemployment Relief, p. 61. 8 Tbid., p. 48. 
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often separation of the family, or crowding in on relatives, or in 
some extreme cases just what happened in Russia. Our Mrs. 
McDowell of the Renters’ Court has found children deserted by 
both father and mother in the conviction that the children 
would be given better care by the social agency than was in 
their power to give. 

Lack of food, which means tuberculosis, malformation, men- 
tal and physical retardation; and lack of shelter and so of se- 
curity, which threatens later delinquency, are everywhere. 
There are alarming statements already about the increase in 
prostitution. The Committees of Fifteen in New York and Chi- 
cago call attention to the marked increase in street solicitation, 
but I have made no study of Juvenile Court figures to see if 
those who solicit are young girls. I know that some of the wom- 
en practicing the so called “woman’s oldest profession” are 
mothers of young children, with aged parents likewise in their 
care! 

But need these wretchednesses be further enumerated? The 
question is, “What is to be done?” It is all so pitifully ironic in 
view of the White House Conference and the Children’s Char- 
ter! This is surely enough that the children pay the cost, and 
the question is, “What can be done?”’ 

One comment is appropriate. Recalling the earlier para- 
graphs, a new depression was not necessary to teach us what its 
effects would be. The United States Children’s Bureau had suf- 
ficiently registered the effects of the earlier one. To participate 
in every effort to prevent another is a high obligation of all child 
welfare workers; but that is not all! To reduce to a minimum 
the dark consequences of this one is an equally high obligation. 
This means maintaining the standards of relief and service that 
have become familiar—especially perhaps in the true enuncia- 
tions of the three White House conferences. ‘This means tapping 
the sources from which relief can be drawn, through taxes laid, 
not on overburdened real property, but on the income of the 
wealth through federal channels, since the great wealth on which 
taxes are paid in certain corporate offices is drawn from the pay- 
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ments for utilities or futilities provided everywhere; federal re- 
lief under safeguards, administered through the highly profes- 
sional social work agency to which we have confidently looked 
for leadership, with the cooperation of the states through their 
departments of public welfare and again in stimulating coopera- 
tion with local public social service authorities and such private 
agencies as may survive. If we come out of the depression with 
a truly national program of adequate relief and skilful service, 
a true national insurance of child care and child welfare in 
which state, locality, and private benevolence participate, we 
shall have wrung something infinitely precious from the experi- 
ence. We should have been able and wise enough to do this 
without any depression; but we had set our hand to a very diffi- 
cult task—that of making the community, the whole nation, 
safe for childhood. 

If the depression makes this effort a reality, that will be some 
mitigation of its otherwise so dire consequence to the child life, 
which is, in fact, the future of the nation. 


COUNTY JAILS 


Nina Kinsella, Executive Assistant to Director of Prisons, 
Department of Fustice, Vashington 


HIS is a brief discussion of the relation which the fed- 

eral government has to the state and county Jails in the 

United States. One may ask what authority or respon- 
sibility the federal government has over the local county jails 
and for what reason it interests itself in this great responsibility 
which obviously belongs to the local community. At the present 
time there are about 11,000 federal prisoners boarded in state 
and county jails, for whom the federal government pays a cer- 
tain rate to the local jails. Of this number, about 65 per cent are 
serving short-term sentences. During the last fiscal year there 
were 76,000 persons charged with offenses against the United 
States who were held in local jails either awaiting trial or serv- 
ing short-term sentences. That is the basis for the concern 
which the federal government has with the conditions in the 
county Jails. 

On May 14, 1930, Congress passed an act placing upon thie 
Federal Bureau of Prisons the responsibility for providing suit- 
able quarters for those thousands of prisoners who, of necessity, 
had to be placed in the county jails because the federal govern- 
ment had none of its own. The following is quoted from this Act. 

It shall be the duty of the Bureau of Prisons to provide suitable quarters 
for the safe-keeping, care, and subsistence of all persons convicted of offenses 
against the United States, charged with offenses against the United States, or 
held as witnesses or otherwise. For this purpose the Director of the Bureau 
of Prisons may contract, for a period not exceeding three years with the proper 
authorities of any State or Territory or political subdivision thereof, for the 
imprisonment, subsistence, care, and proper employment of any person held 
under authority of any United States statute. .... 

When the baffling problems of caring for this group of short- 
term federal prisoners was placed upon the Bureau of Prisons, it 
was evident that the local jails must be utilized for the purpose 
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as heretofore, and that some attempt should be made to improve 
conditions in them. The Bureau of Prisons set about to do this 
in two ways. lirst, it established a definite inspection system 
whereby frequent, painstaking, and rigorous inspections would 
be made of all jails where federal] prisoners are boarded. Second, 
it obtained an appropriation from Congress for the construction 
of a few federally controlled jails which should serve two pur- 
poses: to set an example of what a model jail should be and 
how it should be administered; and to afford places to which 
federal prisoners could be removed from the county jails when 
the local authorities responsible for them refused to accept the 
standards of the government and to give the prisoners reason- 
ably humane treatment. 

In connection with the first step taken by the Bureau of Pris- 
ons to handle this work the following plans were made: 

l‘irst, its inspection force has been increased from two inspec- 
tors to ten. 

Second, the country has been divided into ten districts with 
headquarters established at a central point in each district. At 
the present time there are seven inspectors working in various 
parts of the country. Because of their location, it is possible to 
keep in close touch with the local conditions in the Jails in their 
districts and likewise to keep the Bureau constantly informed. 
It also affords a means of almost immediate investigation of 
complaints and gives the inspectors an opportunity to be of 
assistance to the United States marshals and other officials in 
placing the federal prisoners in the most satisfactory jails. 

Third, a new form of inspection report was devised, including 
in detail all pertinent facts which must be given consideration 
when inspecting a jail. Eleven of the most important factors 
included in this questionnaire are given relative weights and 
form the basis for the final rating given the jail. In accordance 
with the government’s standard, a perfect jail would rate 100 
per cent. The procedure which is followed in the central office 
at Washington for handling these inspection reports will be re- 
ferred to later. 
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Fourth, a sliding scale of rates has been adopted and, whenever 
possible, is put into effect; and an effort is made to pay a rate 
commensurate with the grade of the jail which has been rated 
according to the facts contained in the inspectors’ reports. Writ- 
ten contracts not to exceed three years are made with the vari- 
ous jails. These contracts include the following clause: 


It is expressly understood and agreed, however, that inasmuch as it has 
become the duty of the Federal Government to supervise the care and treat- 
ment of all Federal prisoners whether in Government institutions or other- 
wise, the Government hereby reserves the right under this contract to enter 
upon the jail premises herein referred to at reasonable hours for the purpose 
of inspecting the same and determining the conditions under which the prison- 
ers are boarded. 

This provides the government with the right to enter the 
jails with which it has a contract at any reasonable hour and 
make an inspection. The following is the sliding scale of rates 
paid in accordance with the grades of the jails: jails rating from 
go to 100 per cent, $1.15 per day per person; those rating from 
80 to 8g per cent, $0.90; those from 70 to 7g per cent, $0.80; 
from 60 to 6g per cent, $0.70; from 50 to $g per cent, $0.60. 

Fifth, the cooperation of state departments and organizations 
having a supervisory capacity in relation to the county Jails 
was sought, and an arrangement made for the exchange of in- 
spection reports. This exchange of reports of inspections made 
at different times keeps both the Bureau of Prisons and the 
state department informed at all times of the conditions in the 
jails. Over 200 reports have been received from state depart- 
ments of inspections made by their inspectors. It is hoped that 
with this cooperation more forceful work in accomplishing re- 
sults will be possible. 

Sixth, a visible card system is maintained in the office in 
Washington on which each inspection is entered, showing the 
normal capacity of the jail, the daily average, the rating it re- 
ceives, and the rate paid. There is also recorded on this card the 
officials with whom the Bureau corresponds regarding the con- 
ditions of the jails. On the reverse side of the card every com- 
plaint relative to the conditions of the jails, regardless of the 
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source, is entered, the date it is assigned to an inspector for in- 
vestigation, when his report is received, and what disposition is 
made. With the use of colored signals the card furnishes a close 
follow-up on the various jails. In conjunction with this card 
system there is a large map which shows the ten districts, by 
color, into which the country has been divided. Colored tacks, 
representing the grades and number of jails inspected, are placed 
on the map as the reports are received in the central office. 

The inspectors are called to Washington at least once a year 
for a general conference. While in the field, they are furnished 
with copies of all correspondence between the office in Washing- 
ton and the local officials relative to the specific jails in their 
districts. Circulars and bulletins are sent from time to time to 
keep them posted as to the requirements of the Burgau or 
changes in its policies. 

To go back to the inspection system, it might be well to give 
a brief explanation of what this involves. There are 3,096 coun- 
ties in the country, and there is a jail in practically every coun- 
ty. Over 1,200 of these are being used at the present time by the 
federal government. It is the plan of the Bureau eventually to 
make follow-up inspections only of the jails where federal pris- 
oners are boarded. In order to make a judicious selection of the 
existing jails in which to board its prisoners, the Bureau is now 
having a complete survey made of every jail in the country. 
After this survey has been completed, rigid follow-up inspec- 
tions will be made of the approved jails. A special effort is being 
made to concentrate all female prisoners in one or two jails in 
each district where matrons are employed. It is discouraging to 
find that in many districts there is not even one jail where a 
matron is employed. 

Jails, workhouses, and lockups in the country, taken as a 
whole, have been generally condemned by all investigators as 
being undesirable places for the care of prisoners. For some rea- 
son which has not been definitely determined, an attitude of 
general indifference seems to have prevailed among the local 
officials as to the relative importance of the jails as compared 
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with other municipal offices, and the great problem of rehabili- 
tating and reconstructing the erring individual placed in county 
jails has apparently been lost sight of. The sheriffs, upon whom 
rests the greatest responsibility in the conduct of the jails, are 
elected without consideration for their experience or knowledge 
in the proper management of jails or penal institutions. The 
subordinate officials, such as the jailers and other officers, are 
likewise often selected without any requirements for special 
training in that particular line of work. In fairness to this group 
of officials, it should be stated that there are some who are will- 
ing and anxious to maintain proper standards in their jails. 
Sometimes they are unable to do so because of lack of funds or 
lack of cooperation on the part of other local officials having a 
joint responsibility. In the very communities where jails have 
been apparently completely overlooked so far as proper con- 
struction, equipment, and general administration go, great 
strides have been made in the progress of other local institutions 
and agencies. It is possible that with constructive suggestions 
from the Bureau of Prisons and departments having a super- 
visory control a similar interest by the local officials in the im- 
provement of the jails may be demonstrated. 

Inspection reports, when received in the Washington office, 
are carefully read, analyzed, and rated. If the reports indicate 
that conditions are such as to warrant transferring the federal 
prisoners to more satisfactory quarters, they are removed im- 
mediately. In all such cases the local officials are promptly ad- 
vised of the reason for the transfer of the prisoners and the dis- 
continuance of their jail for further boarding of federal prisoners. 
When conditions are not so serious, the officials are advised as 
to the necessary improvements and are given an opportunity to 
remedy the defects and bring their jails up to a standard which 
in the judgment of the Bureau of Prisons is necessary for the 
proper care of its prisoners. 

So far 1,595 jails have been inspected. Of this number, 481 
jails rated under 50 per cent, some of these rating so low as to 
receive no grade at all; 697 rated between 50 and $9 per cent; 
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334 rated between 60 and 69 per cent; 71 rated between 70 and 
79 per cent; 10 rated between 80 and 8g per cent. 

Because of the existence of deplorable conditions in some of 
these jails, or where lack of discipline was apparent and there 
was evidence that special privileges were being allowed the fed- 
eral prisoners, 210 prisoners were transferred to other jails, 
where conditions were reported to be more satisfactory. In ad- 
dition, numerous transfers were made in order to relieve over- 
crowded conditions. The federal government has no right to 
dictate to the local officials how the county jails shall be oper- 
ated; but it is within its province to refuse to use jails which do 
not meet its standard and to transfer prisoners whenever condi- 
tions warrant, or when local officials demonstrate an unwilling- 
ness to cooperate in remedying conditions which have been 
called to their attention by the Bureau of Prisons. I will cite a 
few of the reasons why prisoners were removed and the jails 
condemned for further use. Favored prisoners have been al- 
lowed to go to the race track, to attend the county fair, and in 
at least one instance to attend one of the first games of the 
World Series. In another case prisoners were allowed to work 
at a gasoline station and on a farm owned and operated by the 
jailer. At this same jail women were permitted to work in a tea 
room owned and operated by the same official, on a public high- 
way. Liquor and drugs have been trafficked into the jails and 
drunken parties permitted. The federal inspectors have been 
met at the doors of some jails by federal prisoners who had the 
keys to the jail and apparently full control. There was such 
poor discpline in one jail, as well as lack of control, that a prison- 
er left the jail three times in one evening, went to his home, be- 
came intoxicated and caused a disturbance. He was twice re- 
turned to the jail by the sheriff. The third time he went to his 
home it became necessary to call the local police, and he was 
placed under arrest. He was given a fine, and the police refused 
to turn him over to the sheriff until the sheriff paid the fine. 
This the sheriff did and returned him to the jail. As a return for 
favors granted, prisoners have been asked to invest money in 
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certain commercial enterprises. Jailers have admitted accepting 
presents from prisoners. Numerous other instances of permis- 
sion of undue privileges and existence of lax discipline could be 
quoted. In some of these cases, when the matter has been 
called to the attention of the court, the offending officials have 
been cited for contempt for not carrying out the orders of the 
court. 

In addition to this type of bad administration, unsanitary 
conditions exist. No bathing facilities whatever are provided in 
some Jails; they are inadequate in others. Vermin-infested quar- 
ters have been found, also serious fire hazards. No attempt is 
made to segregate prisoners with contagious diseases. 

Unfortunately, it has been necessary to temporarily continue 
the use of many unsuitable jails for want of better ones. It is 
gratifying, however, to know that suggestions for improvements 
made by our inspectors have been hospitably received by some 
of the local officials, who have made every effort to cooperate 
with the Bureau in an attempt to meet the standards which 
should be maintained. Local public sentiment has been aroused; 
and in many cases where it has become necessary to remove the 
prisoners, various officials have taken the matter of improve- 
ments into their own hands. They have not only written to 
Washington but have made personal visits to learn the true con- 
ditions of the jails and to obtain suggestions for improvements 
with the ultimate aim of having the federal prisoners returned 
to the local jails when conditions have been remedied. Among 
these have been representatives from local chambers of com- 
merce, local bar associations, county commissioners, and mem- 
bers of the Senate and Congress. Many of the sheriffs and jail- 
ers have taken immediate steps to improve conditions. Offend- 
ing officials have been replaced by conscientious men who have 
been able to bring about the necessary improvements and to 
give assurance to the Bureau that proper discipline would be 
maintained. Where these changes have taken place, the jails 
previously condemned have been reinstated. 
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Some reference should be made to the second part of the pro- 
gram which the federal government is undertaking, and that is 
to build a few jails of its own, to be used, as already explained, 
as places to which federal prisoners may be removed when it is 
not possible to negotiate with the local authorities for suitable 
quarters and terms under which contracts can be made. The 
sum of $1,500,000 has been appropriated by Congress for the 
development of such institutions, and plans are being made to 
construct seven or eight federally owned jails or jail farms. 
These are to be located at New Orleans, Louisiana; EF] Paso, 
Texas; Billings, Montana; Milan, Michigan; Sandstone, Minne- 
sota; possibly one in southern California and one in Kentucky. 
Those at New Orleans and El Paso have both been completed 
and are now receiving prisoners. They are model institutions 
and should be used by the local authorities as examples of how 
a jail should be conducted. 

In summarizing, the important factors in the inspection pro- 
gram are: first, a rigid jail inspection system has been estab- 
lished and regular inspections are made, the jails being graded 
and a rate paid to the local officials commensurate with the 
grade of the jail; second, suggestions for improvements are of- 
fered to the officials immediately in charge of the jails; third, 
local officials having a joint responsibility in the jails are notified 
of the existing conditions; United States marshals and judges 
are likewise informed and a list given them of jails approved by 
the Bureau; fourth, the cooperation of state agencies and or- 
ganizations has been solicited and a system for the exchange of 
reports devised; fifth, every effort is made to select the best 
jails in each district; sixth, whenever possible, female prisoners 
are concentrated in jails where matrons are employed; seventh, 
when conditions warrant it, jails are condemned and federal 
prisoners removed; eighth, when actual improvements have 
been brought up to the standard required by this Bureau, the 
jails may be reinstated for the boarding of federal prisoners. 

We have had splendid cooperation from many of the county 
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officials, and have met with some success in getting improve- 
ments made. No field has a more definite need for constructive 
direction and guidance. It is hoped that, as a result of these 
activities, the interest of local officials will become more acute, 
and that the operation of county jails will advance in line with 
modern penological ideas. 


A PLAN FOR ESTABLISHING HEALTH DEPART- 
MENTS IN SMALLER INDUSTRIES 


Harvey Dee Brown, Director, Philadelphia Health Council 
and Tuberculosis Committee, Philadelphia 


T IS now recognized that the development of health service 
in smaller plants is the primary problem of industrial health 
today. That the need for such service is frequently as ur- 

gent in them as in larger plants is shown by the fact that health 
examinations conducted among employes in smaller plants find 
less than 10 per cent of the workers to be free from physical de- 
fects, most of them of a correctable character. Iurthermore, 
more than half of the industrial population of the United States 
(67 per cent) is employed in plants having less than 500 em- 
ployes. While large-scale production attracts more attention 
than that in smaller plants, it is still the small plant which is the 
dominating factor in industrial life. 

The fact that smaller plants have so infrequently undertaken 
the organization of medical departments points to the difficulty 
which confronts such plants because of their size. It is not easy 
for them to secure the limited amount of medical and nursing 
service of the quality which is necessary at a cost not out of 
proportion to that which larger plants pay for similar service. 
If they are to have satisfactory medical service,it can only be by 
some form of joint service among a number of these plants. The 
plan which I wish to present to you is for such a joint health 
service. It has been in use in Philadelphia since 1926. Thirty- 
one plants with nearly 10,000 employes have at different times 
been served on this plan. 

This work, organized by the Philadelphia Health Council and 
Tuberculosis Committee, is in the nature of a demonstration 
whose final objective is to transfer the service, after it is thor- 
oughly established, to the administration of the plants them- 
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selves. When considered as a demonstration there are five as- 
pects to be mentioned: The plan itself, selling the plan, setting 
up the physical equipment, conducting the service for a demon- 
stration period, and the transfer of service to administration of 
plants for permanent operation. 

The plan is that of grouping a number of plants having from 
100 to 500 employes into a single unit for joint health service. 
Each unit is to have approximately 1,000 employes. One indus- 
trial nurse, if her time is carefully scheduled and the plants 
reasonably near together, can successfully serve this number of 
employes and do the necessary travel between plants. One-half 
time of an industrial physician is also assigned to each unit, 
which is adequate for needed service and necessary travel. The 
amount of time devoted by physician and by nurse in an indi- 
vidual plant is determined by the number of employes in that 
plant. 

Each plant sharing in the unit service agrees, first, to provide 
one or more first aid or clinic rooms at the plant, and, second, 
to pay monthly their pro rata share in the maintenance of the 
unit based on the average number of employes. 

The service provided for each plant consists of the following: 
first, physical examinations, including examinations of all appli- 
cants for work before or shortly after employment, re-examina- 
tion at intervals of employes having physical defects, and annu- 
al examinations of employes; second, medical and surgical relief, 
including emergency treatment of accidents and minor illnesses 
occurring at plant and follow-up of all compensable cases, ad- 
vice as to the correction of defects found upon examination, 
follow-up of sick employes in their homes by nurse when neces- 
sary, and cooperation with family physician of sick, injured, or 
handicapped employes; third, instruction in first aid to sick and 
injured to selected individuals or groups in each plant; fourth, 
industrial hygiene and sanitation, including sanitary survey of 
plant annually, and sanitary supervision of plant including reg- 
ular inspections; fifth, health education and hygienic instruc- 
tion, including health talks to employes, health classes for wom- 
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en workers, posters and especially prepared leaflets, and motion 
pictures on health problems affecting industrial workers where 
suitable arrangements can be made. 

The service is presented to the employer as a means of assist- 
ing in the decrease of absenteeism and of labor turnover, with 
consequent increases in production, through prevention of con- 
tagious diseases by detection, isolation, and vaccination; pre- 
vention of slight illnesses developing into serious sickness; 
diagnosis of early beginnings of serious types of illness, for 
example, tuberculosis, kidney disease, heart disease; advice to 
employer in placing of physically defective workmen at occupa- 
tions where they can do efficient work; and investigation and 
advice regarding sanitation and any industrial health problems 
which may arise. 

Regular visits each week are made to each plant by physician 
and nurse, each of whom gives a definite amount of service to 
each plant. A minimum of three hours per week of health work 
for each 100 employes is scheduled, that is, one hour of physi- 
cian’s service and two hours of nursing service for each 100 em- 
ployes. The schedules of physicians and nurses provide for cer- 
tain hours which may be used for redressings, examinations, rec- 
ord work, or special emergencies. 

l‘irst aid workers are instructed in each plant how to handle 
accidents and illnesses in the absence of physician and nurse, 
pending attention by the physician, who is on call at all times. 

Complete records of all work done in each plant are made by 
the nurse and kept under lock at the plant. Supervision of the 
service, both operating and medical, first aid instruction, and 
all necessary blanks and record forms are provided by the or- 
ganization agency. 

The cost to the plant includes the expenses of medical and 
nursing service, travel, and time lost in travel. This cost is 
placed at $4.50 per employe per year. Plants participating also 
have the expense of equipping the clinic or first aid rooms, 
which amounts to $100-$400, depending on the size of the plant. 
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Subsequent equipment and supplies, laundry, etc., are paid 
directly by the plant. 

Selling the service—The value of having a very definite plan 
appears at once, as soon as the work of selling the plan to the 
employer is undertaken. This is the most dithcult step in the 
organization of an industrial health unit. Many concerns do not 
see the need for health service and must be convinced of its 
money and good will value to them. When an employer is con- 
vinced of his need for health service, and has decided to provide 
it, it is easy to show him that a joint arrangement is the most 
economical method which he can follow. Selling industrial 
health service requires the difficult combination of a person fully 
informed regarding the value of various phases of industrial 
health work and also possessing skill in the psychology of sales- 
manship. 

Personal interviews with employers has been the method used 
in Philadelphia, supplemented with occasional talks to employ- 
ers’ associations, service clubs, and other groups. A number of 
interviews may be necessary. In securing the first firms with a 
total of approximately 4,000 employes, upwards of goo inter- 
views, and reinterviews were required over a period of ten 
months. This seems a large amount of work for the results se- 
cured. But when it is remembered that each interview is an op- 
portunity to discuss seriously the problem of health in industry 
with an employer of labor, the expenditure of time and money 
is held to be fully justified as an educational procedure. 

Since the plan has actually been put in operation in numerous 
plants, it has been found that to have an interested employer 
visit a plant which has the service is the best argument which 
can be used with him. Since this work began, the Health Com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Commerce has adopted the advance- 
ment of health service in smaller plants as its chief objective, 
and in the fall each year promotes an industrial health week for 
the stiniulation of interest in this subject. This will, it is be- 
lieved, aid very much in the work of securing demonstration 
plants. 
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When the plan is accepted, a letter stating the agreement and 
its terms 1s all that is required as a contract. The arrangement 
is always made for an indefinite period and can be terminated 
by either party on a thirty-day notice. 

Setting up physical equipment.—The equipment of dispensary 
rooms in the plant at the employers’ expense is a part of the 
plan. These rooms should be located where they are easily ac- 
cessible to the employed force. But in many plants space is at 
so great a premium that there 1s little option as to the location. 
Whatever space is available has to be used; and the modifica- 
tions necessary, such as partitions, painting, water and electric 
supply, have to be made so as to adapt it for clinic purposes. 
The arrangement which we have come to favor is a rectangular 
space approximately 12X20 divided into a large and a small 
room by a partition cutting it partly in two, as in a capital E. 

A list of equipment and of supplies needed, with costs and 
discounts, is furnished to the firm which orders the material. 
When it is delivered, it is checked and properly placed in the 
dispensary by the organizing agency. A part of the equipment 
consists of bulletin boards throughout the plant, upon which 
educational matter and notices regarding clinic service, hours, 
etc., may be placed. 

Conducting the service for a demonstration period.—I\n describ- 
ing the administration of a health unit, the following should be 
mentioned: The schedules, the inauguration of the work, its 
day-by-day operation, the work of the nurse, and the educa- 
tional activities. 

The administration begins with making out a schedule of 
physician’s and nurse’s visits to plants. ‘This schedule involves 
countless details, since the visits of physician and nurse must be 
made to coincide, must be properly spaced throughout the week, 
allow adequate time for travel between plants, taking into con- 
sideration the location and street car lines, and provide for each 
plant the amount of medical and nursing service which its num- 
ber of employes calls for. lor purposes of this schedule the aver- 
age number of employes at each plant is used. If there is a sig- 
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nificant change in the average number of employes, the amount 
of time is altered accordingly. In practice it has been found 
necessary to increase the amount of time spent in the plant by 
special visits for health examinations, redressings, or report 
work. ‘To provide for these special visits, Wednesday and Satur- 
day forenoons of the nurse’s time are left free. Notices of the 
scheduled hours of physician and nurse are posted throughout 
the plant. 

The actual administration is usually preceded by a meeting of 
employes by departments, in which the purposes of the new 
health service, the necessity for reporting all injuries, however 
trivial, to the clinic, and the value of health examinations are 
explained and emphasized. The organization of a first aid group 
to serve in case of need during the absence of physician or nurse 
is also announced. 

Clinic work begins with the health examinations of employes. 
As rapidly as possible, examinations are made of all workers. 
The health examinations are not compulsory; but by beginning 
with the members of the firm and the foremen, a spirit of co- 
operation is secured, so that ordinarily all of the employes wish 
examination. A sanitary survey is also made early in the work, 
and this report transmitted to the employer. Thereafter month- 
ly sanitary inspections are made. The first health examinations 
and the sanitary survey enable the physician and nurse to be- 
come familiar with the employed force and with the health 
problems of the plant. 

The day-by-day work of the clinic follows the procedure of 
any industrial clinic, excepting that it is part time work. A 
system of blanks for reference of employes to the clinic, for 
physical examinations and for treatment, for reference to per- 
sonal physician or clinic, and nurse’s day sheets are put into 
use. All records of work done are kept in the clinic. A card 
index of cases requiring follow-up is in constant use. lirst aid 
workers report all activities to the clinic; monthly reports of the 
clinic activities are made to the operating agency, which makes 
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monthly reports to the firms, including the number of patients 
visiting the clinic departments and the reason for the visit. 

It should be pointed out that the nurse in the units tends to 
become the key to the permanent success of the service even 
more than does the physician. She must assemble the cases 
needing the physician’s attention so as to utilize his time in the 
plant to advantage. Her schedule of visits places her in the 
plant prior to the doctor’s arrival, so that she may do this. The 
doctor relies upon her for the first handling of many matters 
which he reviews when he reaches the clinic, definite instruc- 
tions having been formulated regarding various situations which 
she will meet. It is evident from this that the industrial nurse 
in a unit must have administrative ability. When to this is 
added a good personality, she becomes the essential factor in 
maintaining the service. Her better acquaintance with the em- 
ployes and with the firm renders her indispensable and makes it 
possible later on to transfer the unit to the administration of the 
plants themselves, provided her services are also transferred. 

The cooperation of members of the firm, and particularly of 
the foremen and forewomen, is essential to the successful ad- 
ministration of this service. In order to secure this, special meet- 
ings of these persons are held for conference and mutual infor- 
mation. To supplement the educational aspects of the unit, a 
monthly health poster service is maintained, motion pictures 
occasionally are shown, and health classes of women workers 
have sometimes been organized. 

The transfer of the service to the administration of the plants.— 
Since the health service carried on by the Philadelphia Health 
Council is in the nature of a demonstration of the practicability 
of joint health service among smaller plants, the work is not 
completed, so far as the organizing agency is concerned, un- 
til it has been transferred. When integrated into the plant 
routine, and well established, it is finally turned over with a 
physician and the nurse to the administration of the plants 
themselves. The experience during the demonstration period 
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has enabled the clinic stat¥ to become familiar with the health 
needs of the plant, and the amount of medical and nursing serv- 
ice which is permanently needed can be definitely determined. 
This may not be the amount originally scheduled. When the 
service is turned over, therefore, the final schedules are adapted 
to the actual requirements of each plant. The cost depends 
upon this schedule but does not differ greatly from the amount 
paid during the demonstration period. 

Upon the transfer, each plant agrees to cooperate and to use 
its part of the joint schedule of medical and nursing work at its 
proportionate cost. A definite memorandum is made of the 
time to be spent in each plant by physician and nurse, the 
amount of salary to be paid to each of these workers, and the 
proportion which is each plant’s share of the total salaries. This 
memorandum is.given to each plant. An understanding is also 
reached that any one of the plants may call the physician or 
nurse from the other plants in case of an emergency. 

The nurse is relied upon to see that the unit is kept together 
after transfer and she is able to do this since she is the same 
nurse who has previously served in these plants and knows the 
situation and the personnel of employer and employes. If nurses 
are employed at the beginning who have administrative ability 
and who look forward to having a unit of their own, little diffi- 
culty is experienced in continuing under the plants’ administra- 
tion. 

There has so far been no break-up of any unit turned over, 
although adjustments have had to be made. The oldest of the 
units has now been in operation for five years. The organizing 


agency holds itself ready to step in and make necessary adjust- 


ments, and during the first year after the transfer makes an 
occasional check-up of the work and reports to the plants. After 
one year of successful operation of a unit, the demonstration 
agency considers that its work has been finished and divorces 
itself entirely from the group. 

It is felt that this turning adrift of the units is hardly satis- 
factory, and the plan is in mind of organizing an Association of 
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Industrial Clinics by means of which contact may be main- 
tained among the physicians, nurses, and the organizing agency. 

A summary of the work up to the present time in Philadelphia 
as to plants and employes is as follows: number of plants served, 
31, with 9,218 employes; discontinued before completion of 
demonstration, 9, with 895 employes; transferred to own ad- 
ministration and continuing independently for a year or more, 
14, with 6,195 employes; demonstration now being made in 8 
plants, with 2,128 employes. 

The total expenditures of the service over a five-year period 
are interesting. ‘The amount paid by plants during the demon- 
stration period was $51,034. Since the plants assumed the ad- 
ministration of the service, they have expended $53,155. Thus 
the total expenditures by firms has been $104,189. These fig- 
ures do not include the costs of clinic equipment and of supplies 
required. To secure this expenditure the organizing agency has 
paid from its own funds $39,225. 

The effects of the present depression upon the service have 
not been so great as was anticipated. This is perhaps because 
the plants secured were those in a strong financial condition. 
Many were food manufacturing concerns where, of course, pro- 
duction has continued. The chief effect has been the impossi- 
bility of securing new plants with a consequent continuance of 
the demonstration period longer than would otherwise be the 
case in the plants now being served. Some plants, however, 
where the service had become independent have gone gut of 
business, and two plants in which the demonstration is now be- 
ing made have reduced the amount of service during the past 
year. Two demonstration plants have discontinued the work. 
On the whole, the economic stress of the times has indicated 
that the health service in most plants has been thoroughly inte- 
grated as a necessary part of their operation. 

There are certain relationships of this service to other agen- 
cies which should be mentioned. First is the relationship to the 
private physician. The work of the units confines itself to the 
treatment of sickness and injuries only as long as the condition 
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is not sufficiently serious to take the employe from his job. 
When an illness or accident is of such a serious character that 
the employe must stop work, he is referred to his personal phy- 
sician or to a hospital, the reference being made directly by 
telephone or letter. 

If, upon health examinations, defects are found which are 
correctable, the employe is referred to his physician, the clinic, 
a hospital, an oculist, or dentist, as the case may be. The em- 
ploye remains under the private physician or hospital until he 
returns to work. If redressings are made after the employe re- 
turns to the plant, they are done by the plant physician to save 
the employe’s time; and a charge is made to the insurance carrier 
which is credited on the payment by the plant for the service. 

Recently the character of the service in its relation to the 
medical profession was considered by the Philadelphia County 
Medical Society. Their committee reported that in its judgment 
the service was of a proper character, that the motives of the 
Health Council were altruistic, and that the concerted efforts 
being made (throughout the country) to conserve human life 
and health mark a great advance in American efficiency and 
humanitarianism. 

A second relationship, that of industrial units to insurance 
carriers, is an important consideration. The charge for compen- 
sation insurance coverage is determined by rates fixed by the 
State Rating Bureau, based upon the accident experience over 
a period of five years. The insurance carrier is much interested 
in lowering the accident rate, in order to make the insurance 
costs to the firm as low as possible. Otherwise, the standing of 
the carrier would be lowered and the amount of business secured 
would decrease. The service provided by the health units is 
therefore approved by insurance carriers, since it tends to reduce 
the accident rate. 

The health unit also enables the insurance carrier to care for 
certain compensable accidents at less time-loss expense to the 
plant than where the carrier does this in its own dispensary. 
Minor accidents are easily handled by the unit physician, and 
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the time which the worker loses is greatly reduced, the charge 
to the insurance carrier being a minimum one. Where injured 
workmen are obliged to be sent to the carrier dispensary or to a 
hospital for first treatments, frequently redressings need to be 
made over a considerable period of time after they return to 
work. These are made by the unit at a minimum cost, and the 
loss of time of the employe in going to the outside agency is 
saved to the employer. 

A third relationship is that to labor. The attitude of organ- 
ized labor to the service has been uniformly friendly. The ex- 
aminations made are not for the purpose of excluding handi- 
capped workers from employment. But when handicaps occur, 
recommendations are made regarding the kind of work which 
can be done with safety to the employe and to his fellow work- 
ers. This, together with the further fact that the records of the 
service are kept confidential, removes any objections which the 
interests of labor might have. 

The plan described is not considered the only way in which a 
small plant may have health service or in which a Joint service 
may be organized. It is only one way—one which has proved 
reasonably successful. Various modifications are possible. One 
which has been suggested is the use of the Visiting Nurse Soci- 
ety for the nursing service in a set-up similar to this. This might 
have advantages from a public health point of view, but certain 
practical considerations have so far prevented us from adopting 
it in our pioneer efforts. 

Dr. Haven Emerson, in his report of the Hospital and Health 
Survey of Philadelphia, characterized the service as 
a unique type of combined medical, diagnostic and sanitary service available 
on a contractual basis for the convenience of small shop and plant groups, as a 
means of demonstrating the need of medical examinations to detect pulmo- 
nary tuberculosis, and other preventable diseases related to the character and 
conditions of employment. ... . It appears that this service is of great value 
in safeguarding the health of the employes, particularly in pointing out un- 
noticed defects or incipient cases of serious illness and in arranging for more 


suitable work for employes with any special predisposing conditions of ill- 
nesses. 


HIDDEN PROBLEMS IN HARD TIMES 


Valeria H. Parker, M.D., Director of Community Organiza- 
tion, American Social Hygiene Association, 


New York City 


T A time like the present, when every commercial and 
industrial concern is analyzing expense more closely 
than ever and searching for hidden cost factors, it is not 

surprising that there has been a marked revival of interest in 
those costs, borne by industry, due to syphilis and gonorrhea. 

To many members of this audience it may be surprising to 
learn that both syphilis and gonococcal infections rank among 
the “Big Six” of infectious diseases. Studies by the American 
Social Hygiene Association and the United States Public Health 
Service in 25 millions of the population indicate that almost 
1 per cent of the people of this country are constantly under 
medical care for syphilis or gonococcal infections. It is well 
known that this represents but the minimum number of existing 
cases. There are, in addition, other hundreds of thousands who 
resort to quacks and druggists, and still others who receive no 
medical treatment whatever. 

For the first time in the five centuries or more of the history 
of syphilis there is, in our generation, the means of its control 
by medical methods. We can diagnose it accurately; we can 
treat it effectively; we can quickly render patients non-infec- 
tious; and we can cure those who come to us early and who per- 
sist in treatment. Health officials, local and state, have been 
provided in most places with ample authority to deal with syph- 
ilis as a communicable disease. Our methods and means of deal- 
ing with gonorrhea are perhaps less effective, but they are cer- 
tainly worthy of attention and application. Were our present 
knowledge of syphilis generally and effectively applied, this dis- 
ease could be conquered in one generation. The effect upon the 
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mortality rate would be spectacular, for syphilis is hidden in 
mortality statistics in a manner which tends to make the public 
unaware of its importance. When we recognize the toll of syph- 
ilis in such conditions as angina pectoris, apoplexy, Bright’s dis- 
ease, epilepsy, encephalitis, meningitis, cirrhosis, congenital de- 
bility, icterus, sclerema, organic diseases of the heart, diseases 
of the arteries and of other vital organs, and add to them speci- 
fied manifestations of syphilis, such as, general paralysis of the 
insane, tabes dorsalis, this disease ranks, as Osler said, “with the 
greatest killers.” 

Unlike certain other principal causes of death, such as cancer, 
syphilis mortality is preventable. About 15 per cent of organic 
heart disease and about 11 per cent of new admissions to mental 
hospitals are due to syphilis, and yet both of these conditions 
are preventable or controllable by early and thorough treat- 
ment. Similarly, syphilis of other vital organs, such as cirrhosis, 
meningitis, and syphilitic aortitis, is preventable by early treat- 
ment, while all of the manifestations of congenital syphilis are 
preventable through the treatment of syphilis in pregnancy. 

During and following the World War, much was accomplished 
by the United States Public Health Service and the American 
Social Hygiene Association through application in industrial 
communities of those principles of preventing and controlling 
syphilis and gonorrhea which had proved valuable in the army 
and the navy. More than 50,000 industrial and business con- 
cerns throughout the United States were drawn into these ac- 
tivities in cooperation with official and voluntary health agen- 
cies. Representatives of more than nine hundred railway com- 
panies were brought together in two conferences. Seven hun- 
dred thousand pamphlets and other thousands of posters were 
distributed. In addition, many industries on their own account 
reproduced and distributed these and other materials suggested 
to them by the United States Public Health Service and the 
American Social Hygiene Association. Clinics and other facili- 
ties for the treatment of venereal diseases were established in 
many industries for the first time, and more attention than ever 
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before was given to syphilis and gonorrhea and their prevention 
as important industrial risks and hazards. Much of this valu- 
able work has been continued, and new facts have been added 
to our knowledge of venereal diseases in industrial and commu- 
nity life. 

Reference has already been made to the prevalence of syphilis 
and gonococcal infections in the general population. Other stud- 
ies have been made of selected industrial groups which indicate 
that syphilis especially is a very heavy and serious burden. A 
group of railroad employes were 11.7 per cent syphilitic; bar- 
bers, 12 per cent; milk handlers, 4 per cent; food handlers and 
drivers of public conveyances, 3.7 per cent." 

Studies of a large number of cases of syphilis and gonorrhea, 
and the age at first onset of the disease, indicate that the peak 
age for both infections, and for both sexes, comes in the twenty 
to twenty-four year age group. And over 70 per cent of all cases 
come during the most productive period of adult life—between 
twenty and forty years of age. This age group in the population 
constitutes only slightly over 30 per cent. 

A few cases may be cited to illustrate ways in which these in- 
fections, syphilis especially, are sources of industrial as well as 
community loss: 


Syphilis among industrial groups: 


Number Per Cent 
Examined Syphilitic 


Stokes and Brehmer (Mayo Clinic): 


Railroad employees... ...... ee 128 it.9 

eS re = 243 a 

Merchants, tradesmen............ 236 3.2 

adic ae se cck nee cos vad 536 1.4 
Oklahoma (State Health Department Ex- 

amination): 

Ne eee eee: Serene 12.0 
San Francisco (City Health Department): 

I So cin souare cus es ¥5'4% 700 4.0 


Seattle (City Health Department): 
Food handlers, and drivers of public 
RDEV MON: nx c cinco e a oss 26, 408 4) 
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A locomotive engineer was given go days for his responsibility 
in a wreck. He explained that one of his “‘spells” had come on 
him and he had run by a siding. Examinations showed the pres- 
ence of general paralysis. 

An iron worker fell and broke the long bone of one leg. While 
an X-ray showed a clean fracture, the bones failed to unite, and 
one year later the iron worker was still incapacitated. Mean- 
time the insurance carrier had paid one year’s compensation be- 
sides medical service and hospital bills and yet the case report 
stated: “The chances are very much against his ever recovering 
sufficiently to work.” Consequently the compensation will con- 
tinue indefinitely. The failure of this fracture to unite was at- 
tributed to syphilis. 

The relief department of a railway company requested medi- 
cal examinations of 300 employes whose cases were character- 
ized by delayed convalescence and prolonged disability. Syph- 
ilis was found in 35, or about 12 per cent, of the cases. Comment- 
ing on this finding, the physician in charge said that the total 
amount of time lost for these 35 employes up to the time of 
examination was 13,946 days. The cost to the company in re- 
lief and compensation was $48,711. 

A medical investigation in a great industrial concern in which 
personnel efficiency had dropped below expectations indicated 
that one employe in every ten had syphilis or gonorrhea; that 
68 per cent of the non-effective employes were on the sick list 
because of one of these diseases; that every person who had 
syphilis or gonorrhea lost, on an average, three times as many 
hours from work as persons not infected; and that each person 
with syphilis or gonorrhea was paying out, on the average, $75 
per year for such treatment as was being received, a total of 
$50,000, with a loss of time greatly exceeding in money values 
of this amount. This survey convinced the officials that it would 
repay them to take steps to remedy the situation. They asked 
for cooperation in the establishment of clinics where employes 
could be treated adequately and assistance in dealing with bad 
environmental conditions. In a comparatively short time the 
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cost of all medical and social measures was offset by increased 
productions. 

A West Virginian manufacturing concern, acting on the ad- 
vice of a health worker, installed a clinic for the free treatment 
of syphilis and gonorrhea at a cost of between $5,000 and $6,000 
for the first year. The president of the firm reported that as a 
result of the work of this clinic labor efficiency was improved 
about 33 per cent. 

The cases cited could be multiplied many fold, and indicate 
that costs to industrial and commercial concerns due to syphilis 
and gonorrhea, though not always on the surface, are not only 
heavy but preventable. 

In addition to the fairly obvious costs just mentioned, there 
are others which are less conspicuous: inefficiency of workers 
who still hold their jobs in spite of an acute gonorrhea; cost of 
replacing temporarily or permanently workmen who drop out 
because of one or other of these prevalent diseases; damages to 
property due to impaired sense organs or defective judgment 
attributable to syphilis; last, but by no means least, taxes for 
the construction and maintenance of institutions for the care of 
the victims of syphilis and gonorrhea. That these latter costs 
are high may be indicated by the following facts: 

In a period of five years 113 patients suffering from neuro- 
syphilis were admitted from one city to one state mental hospi- 
tal. Of these, 58 have died and 29 are still in the hospital. The 
cost to the state was $131,300. Bear in mind that syphilis is 
preventable and that early adequate treatment would have cost 
less than one-tenth of the expense already incurred and would 
have saved more than $100,000, to say nothing of the suffering 
and loss of economic efficiency. 

To take another example, a city in the course of six years sent 
146 children, blind from gonococcal infections, to one school for 
the blind, at a cost to the state of $109,500. This is a shocking 
figure in view of the fact that gonococcal ophthalmia in new- 
born children is preventable by simple medical procedure. 

It is estimated that about $15,000,000 a year are spent on 
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out-patient treatment of the venereal diseases; that the marine 
hospitals of the United States spend about $1,000,000 a year on 
the treatment of these diseases; that about $11,270,000 a year 
are spent on the care of general paralysis of the insane and other 
forms of neurosyphilis in the mental hospitals of this country. 

These items represent, to a large extent, the taxpayers’ mon- 
ey. As the industrial and commercial enterprises of the nation 
contribute heavily to the taxes of our country, the cost of con- 
struction and maintenance of institutions for the medical and 
social care of syphilis and gonorrhea is a burden which rests with 
greatest weight upon them and is preventable. In addition, 
business leaders are everywhere the principal contributors to all 
sorts of voluntary hospitals and institutions which number 
among their beneficiaries many who need care due to syphilis or 
gonococcal infection. These costs are colossal but preventable, 
for the late disastrous effects of these diseases can be avoided by 
early and persistent treatment. The fact that the costs are hid- 
den in the statistics of morbidity and mortality and in the 
budgets of hospitals and other eleemosynary institutions does 
not make them less real. 

It has been estimated on a conservative basis that lost time 
due to syphilis and gonorrhea costs the wage earners of this 
country about $84,000,000 a year. The cost of treating syphilis 
in private practice is about $300 a year at the minimum, while in 
pay clinics the cost is at least one-half that amount. Further, 
it is estimated that 80 per cent of cases of syphilis cannot, even 
in normal times, afford private care, and that but f0 per cent 
can afford to pay the fees of a public clinic. This leaves at least 
so per cent of the cases of syphilis requiring in normal times free 
clinic care, or some form of subsidy. 

In “hard times,” with industry at the lowest ebb in many 
decades, the number who can afford private care and those who 
can afford pay clinic care are greatly decreased. As these pa- 
tients are often referred for treatment to the free clinics, there 
is a proportionate increase in the demand for free clinic care. 

That this is precisely what is happening in the United States 
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at the present time may be shown by the following figures: 
Krom Portland, Oregon, it is reported that new cases at the 
venereal diseases clinic were 14 per cent greater in 1930 than in 
1928, and conversely there was a decrease of 16 per cent of cases 
in private practice from 1928 to 1930. The Clinic of the Illinois 
Social Hygiene League reports an increase in treatments from 
1930 to 1931 of 44 per cent, but during this same period free 
treatments increased 192 per cent. Where in 1930, 37 per cent 
of treatments were free, in 1931, 74 per cent were free. Erie, 
Pennsylvania, reports, regarding the venereal diseases clinic of 
that city: “The number of patients have nearly doubled, but it 
is impossible to tell whether this is due to increased incidence of 
venereal diseases or because of lack of funds for treatment by 
private practitioners.” The Kansas City General Hospital Clin- 
ic reports in 1931 a 1g per cent increase over 1930 in syphilis and 
gonorrhea patients. The Venereal Diseases Clinic of Los Ange- 
les reports an increase in patients in 1931 of 25 per cent for 
males and 42 per cent for females. In West Virginia, 17 clinics 
reported an increase of 2g per cent in patients between July and 
December, 1931. Sixty upstate New York clinics reported that 
in 1931 there was an increase of 28 per cent in new patients with 
syphilis. The Gynecology Clinic of the Metropolitan Hospital 
in New York reports an increase of 50 per cent in patients in 
1931. The Bellevue Hospital of New York reports an increase 
in 1931 of 35,000 visits for syphilis and gonorrhea, amounting to 
61 per cent. 

On the other hand, it is known that the number of patients 
attending pay clinics has decreased substantially, the amount 
being variously estimated at 40-60 per cent of the 1929 case 
load. It has not been possible to determine the decrease of the 
number of patients attending private practitioners for medical 
care of syphilis or gonorrhea, but it has been estimated at from 
25 to 40 per cent.’ 

It is well known that many free clinics were already over- 


2 Unpublished paper by Dr. C. Gordon Heyd, delivered at the Regional Social Hy- 
giene Conference in New York City, January 22, 1932. 
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crowded and understaffed in normal times. Their quarters were 
cramped, and their personnel hardly adequate for the medical 
care of their patients even on the basis of minimum standards. 
With the deepening of the depression and the vast increase of 
case loads, conditions in many clinics have become so intoler- 
able that patients do not continue treatment. Often one visit 
to the clinic is sufficient to discourage a patient who may be suf- 
fering no actual pain, but who still may be highly infectious. 

Syphilis patients not under medical control are liable to 
spread disease. The more uncontrolled infectious patients at 
large in the community, the greater are the risks of the infec- 
tion’s spreading among its citizens. The present situation, there- 
fore, presents a real emergency; and unless urgent measures are 
taken, we shall surely have an increase in syphilis and gonor- 
rhea. 

But syphilis especially is a chronic disease. Contracted today, 
untreated tomorrow, it may kill or maim perhaps twenty or 
thirty years later. Until it is established in the body beyond the 
hope of cure, it is often a painless disease. It lies lurking in the 
tissues, hidden from all but the skilled physician, only to spring 
out upon the unsuspecting victim years later under the disguise 
of “heart disease,” “paralysis,” “liver trouble,” “deafness,” 
“blindness,” or other popular name. Syphilis hidden away in 
hard times and untreated will exact the lives of men and women 
many years after the depression becomes history. 

It is much less expensive, as well as more efficacious, to treat 
syphilis in its early stages. The great majority of early cases 
can be treated as out-patients at a cost of not more than $1.co 
per visit with treatment usually once a week. The hospitaliza- 
tion of cases of late syphilis over long periods of time may cost 
as much as $4.00 per patient a day, and the result then may be 
highly unsatisfactory. The expense of hospitalizing cases of late 
syphilis may be shown by the following figures: Thirty patients 
suffering from late syphilis were given 1,236 days of hospital 
care during a period of three months at a cost of $4,215, or about 
$3.41 per patient day. The results were as follows: improved, 
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14; unimproved, 8; dead, 8. In a certain great hospital $51,614 
were spent for 33,735 days of bed care of late syphilis and com- 
plications of gonorrhea. At the same hospital’s rate of cost for 
out-patient care of syphilis and gonorrhea this same amount 
would have provided 234,600 weeks of ambulatory treatment 
for early cases. In another hospital, bed care of late syphilis 
and of gonorrhea cost $24.50 per week, while the ambulatory 
care of early syphilis or gonorrhea cost $0.85 per week. This 
contrast is characteristic and can be duplicated in hundreds of 
hospitals and clinics. It is obvious that if we are determined to 
avoid these hidden costs which are being piled up, a huge mort- 
gage against the future, facilities must be provided as an emer- 
gency for the care of those who, in this period of economic stag- 
nation, are unable to pay for medical care. 

Today’s situation presents a vicious circle of hidden cause and 
effect. Syphilis and gonorrhea are expensive to industry and 
commerce. They constitute a heavy burden in expensive inefh- 
ciency, .in compensation charges, in cost of accidents to persons 
or property, and in taxes. With the communities’ industrial 
leaders struggling to make earnings balance cost, syphilis and 
gonorrhea are among the factors which drive industries “into 
the red.” Being in the red, they curtail or discontinue operation 
and add thereby to the ranks of those who are not economically 
self-sustaining and who are unable to pay for medical care. 
Those who have syphilis may be referred to the free clinics, 
which are already crowded beyond their modest capacities and 
which are too often unable to hold patients long enough even to 
render them non-infectious. Infectious patients inevitably in- 
crease the number of infections, and these in turn under present 
conditions remain untreated in a serious proportion of cases. 
Later these patients, and many of those whom they have in- 
fected will be numbered among the inefficient employes, the 
victims or causes of accidents, and the compensation cases. Still 
later they will occupy hospital beds for many months at $4.00 
per day and contribute substantially to the burden of taxes 
which productive industry in the last analysis has to bear. 
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This vicious circle can be broken and the hidden costs avoided 
if industrial leaders will support medical and health workers in 
their efforts to meet the emergency that exists and follow an 
aggressive line of action against syphilis and gonococcal infec- 
tion, applying the scientific methods in hard times even more 
earnestly than in times of prosperity. 

If we would make sure that economic distress does not result 
in an increase in syphilis and gonorrhea, with their great though 
hidden cost, we must make certain that ample facilities are pro- 
vided for the treatment of those infected persons who are unable 
to pay for private care. Let no social or health worker be com- 
plaisant about this challenge until he has looked into the situa- 
tion in his own community and ascertained that these facilities 
are adequate. Such an inquiry will bring startling revelations 
to many of you. 

The important contributing factors also demand attention. 
Ignorance of the simple factors regarding these diseases leads to 
exposure to infection, failure to employ early preventive meas- 
ures, and neglect of early symptoms of disease, and consequent- 
ly failure to secure treatment at the most strategic time. In hard 
times idleness and the heightened activities of the promotors of 
prostitution favor an increase in promiscuity. In addition to 
providing facilities for the treatment of existing cases, popular 
health instruction and persistent vigilance against the break- 
down of social protective activities and agencies are of prime 
importance. 

The hidden costs of syphilis and gonorrhea in hard times will 
assuredly be increased and will be felt over many future years 
unless today’s emergency need for treatment facilities are met. 
The cost of neglect of this urgent need may be hidden in indus- 
trial inefficiency, in labor turnover, compensation charges, acci- 
dent expenses, and taxes. The costs in lives are usually hidden 
in the mortality statistics. These costs are none the less real, 
and they reach a staggering total. But syphilis and gonorrhea 
are preventable and curable, and the burden which they lay 
upon the productive enterprises of the community can be radi- 
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cally decreased by the application of well established methods of 
social hygiene. 

It is the social and health worker, whether engaged 1n indus- 
trial or community activities, who has the best opportunity to 
see the problems and the disasters due to syphilis and gonor- 
rhea. The first step in solving the problems and in preventing 
the disasters is to uncover the hidden facts so that business and 
industrial leaders, local and state officials, and the general public 
may see and understand them. With the facts of syphilis and 
gonorrhea no longer hidden, it is possible to chart a course 
which should include instruction to the public regarding the 
prevalence, the dangers, and the means of preventing these dis- 
eases; provision of adequate treatment facilities embracing both 
medical and social care; development of effective public health 
control measures; repression of quackery and the exploitation 
of the sick; amelioration of environmental conditions, such as 
prostitution, which encourage exposure to infection. 

Such measures have been found effective and represent, after 
all, only the application of well established principles of com- 
municable disease control. They are recommended to those who 
wish to assist their communities to avoid hidden costs in these 
hard times. 


TO WHAT SHALL WE HOLD FAST IN NUTRITION 
DURING PERIODS OF LOWER INCOME? 


Adelaide Spohn, Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund, 
Chicago 


E HAVE reason to believe that proper nutrition is the 

most important single factor in the maintenance of 

good health. The appalling consequences to health 
resulting from a shortage, especially of certain protective foods 
which were evident in some of the European countries in the 
later periods and after the World War, may not become appar- 
ent immediately in our present financial crisis. There will prob- 
ably be relatively few fully developed cases of the deficiency 
diseases— scurvy, pellagra, beriberi, and xerophthalmia. How- 
ever, some of the results of an unsatisfactory dietary régime are 
likely to be overlooked in their early stages. Among these are 
indigestion, constipation, nervous disorders, retarded growth, 
malformed teeth, poorly shaped bones, lowered resistance to 
disease, and premature aging. These results of the insidious 
undermining of health may have a lasting effect on the health 
of our nation, and must be recognized and avoided. 

It behooves us therefore in this present situation, when econ- 
omy has become the watchword of the times, to apply the prun- 
ing shears with discrimination. In a widely quoted article on 
emergency nutrition prepared for the American Child Health 

Association in cooperation with the work of the President’s Or- 
ganization on Unemployment Relief, Professor H. C. Sherman 
points the way. He says, “The guiding principle should be to 
provide those nutritional essentials of which a shortage tends to 
permanent injury and to do this (while necessary), even at the 
cost of a sacrifice of other features of the dietary which are nor- 
mally desirable, but not absolutely essential.” 

Let us then consider those nutritional essentials of an ade- 
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quate diet. The body is an active working machine and must be 
supplied with fuel. Numerous investigators, both in this country 
and abroad, have determined with reasonable accuracy what 
are the energy needs of individuals of various ages and sizes en- 
gaged in different activities. Edith Hawley,’ of the Bureau of 
Home Economics in Washington, has studied the five energy 
scales that have been widely used in the United States, and as 
a result has proposed a new scale for calculating the fuel needs 
of the family. The committee on the Chicago Standard Budget 
recently revised its energy standards, basing them largely on 
Miss Hawley’s new scale. They have, however, adopted, espe- 
cially for the adolescent boy and girl, somewhat more generous 
allowances to provide a larger margin of safety. 

The standards generally accepted for the protein needs of the 
body are based upon.,a statistical study by H. C. Sherman’? of 
109 metabolism experiments upon normal adults reported in the 
literature. A summary of the findings indicated a minimum re- 
quirement of 44 grams of protein for a 70 kilogram man per day. 
To this minimum Sherman suggests an addition of 50 per cent 
to allow for a reasonable margin of safety or an allowance of ap- 
proximately one gram of protein per kilogram of body weight. 
In practice, however, with increased activity, and therefore in- 
creased total food consumption, there is ordinarily a proportion- 
ate increase in actual protein consumption. Upon this is based 
the allowance of a sufficient amount of protein in the diet to 
furnish from 10 to 1§ per cent of the total energy value of the 
diet. 

Numerous feeding experiments with rats, notably those of 
Osborne and Mendel, of Yale University, have indicated that 
not all proteins are of equal value. Some proteins are deficient 
or even entirely lacking in certain amino acids that are essential 
to the building of body protein tissues. It is important there- 

*E. Hawley, Dietary Scales and Standards for Measuring a Family's Dietary Scale, 
Technical Bulletin No. 8, U.S. Department of Agriculture (1927). 


2H. C. Sherman, “Protein Requirement of Maintenance in Man and the Nutritive 
Efficiency of Bread Protein,” Yournal of Biological Chemistry, X11 (1920), 97-109. 
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fore, particularly during the period of growth, that all the amino 
acids necessary for growth be available. We must make certain 
that the diet contains proteins of high biological value. The 
proteins of milk and its products, of eggs, and of meat are of 
special value in this respect. 

Sherman’ made reviews, similar to his protein study, of the 
calcium and phosphorus metabolism experiments that were 
available; and on the basis of these studies proposed 0.67 grams 


TABLE I 
Enercy ALLowAnceES AT DiFFERENT AGES, EXPRESSED IN 
Catories PER Day, ADOPTED BY THE COMMITTEE ON 
THE CuicaGo STANDARD Buncer (APRIL, 1932) 


Individual Calories per Day 
ge en ee 2, 500-3 ,000 
Man at moderately hard muscular work........ 3000-3, $00 
Man at hard muscular work.................. 3, 500-4, 000 
to ee ere eer ree 2, 200-2, 600 
Woman at moderately hard muscular work... .. 2, 500-2, 800 
Woman at hard muscular work................ 2, 800-3 ,c00 
EN sie vnvicaeye ae sedans wad eeds 3000-3, 700 
he, uk, EEE Leo PETE Te eee eee 2, 709-3 ,000 
ee re ee ree eee 2, 500-2, 900 
Pe NS wow wie ena nen ne Waa K ded «5 2 ,O00-2,, 400 
IS ova cae wae ened aa Wsws Cer eee 1 ,600-1 ,goo 
I oko dca ea vs ie Ske ae Kale 1, 200-1 , 00 
ee goo-I , 200 


of calcium and 1.32 grams of phosphorus per man per day as 
the standard requirements for these minerals. Both allow a 50 
per cent increase over the minimum requirements for these ele- 
ments. Sherman and Hawley‘ a few years ago published the 
findings of a very extended experimental study of the calcium 
and phosphorus metabolism of twelve children from three to 
thirteen years of age. The calcium in the diet was fed at differ- 
ent levels by varying the amount of milk in order to determine 

3H. C. Sherman, “Phosphorus Requirement of Maintenance in Man,” Fournal of 


Biological Chemistry, XV.1 (1920), 173-79; idem, “Calcium Requirement of Main- 
tenance in Man,” idid., XLIV (1920), 21-27. 


4H. C. Sherman and E. Hawley, “Calcium and Phosphorus Metabolism in Child- 
hood,” ‘Yournal of Biological Chemistry, LAT (1922), 375-99. 
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the amount of calcium which would induce optimum storage of 
this element. As a result of this piece of work they suggest one 
gram of calcium and one gram of phosphorus per day for the 
growing child. The study further shows that the source of cal- 
cium is a factor in utilization. A more favorable balance was 
attained when each child received one quart of milk per day. 
Optimum storage did not occur when half the calcium was fur- 
nished by vegetables. The calcium from milk is more readily 
and more completely utilized than calcium from vegetables and 
fruits. To take care of the increased demand for calcium during 
gestation and lactation, it is advisable also during this period, 
which is so important to the future of both the mother and the 
infant, to increase the mother’s allowance of calcium to one 
gram per day. 

The data upon which to base the iron requirement of both 
adults and children are exceedingly meager. Sherman’ suggests 
a daily allowance of 15 milligrams per day for the adult. Preg- 
nancy and lactation doubtlessly increase the iron requirements 
of the mother. To provide for this he advises an additional al- 
lowance of 3 milligrams of iron per day. The standard suggested 
for children by Mary Swartz Rose‘ is 5 milligrams for every 
1,000 calories provided by the diet. 

Though it is not, as yet, possible to express the requirements 
of iodine quantitatively, it is well to remember that this element 
is an important factor in preventing diseases of the thyroid 
gland, which functions as a regulator of basal energy metabo- 
lism. Sea foods havea relatively high iodine content; it is ad- 
visable to include these foods in the diet occasionally, especially 
in certain localities where, because of the low iodine content of 
the soil, locally grown products are low in this element and 
where for this reason diseases of the thyroid glands are preva- 
lent. 

5H. C. Sherman, The Chemistry of Food and Nutrition (3d ed.; New York: Macmil- 
lan Co., 1926). 

‘ - S. Rose, Laboratory Handbook of Dietetics (3d ed.; New York: Macmillan Co., 
1930). 
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Research has established that normal nutrition requires an- 
other group of substances, the so called “vitamins.” At least six 
vitamins are now recognized as essential to good health and nu- 
trition. When vitamin A was first discovered simultaneously in 
1913 by Osborne and Mendel and by McCollum and Davis, 
they found that rats fed on a diet lacking in this vitamin ceased 
to grow and developed an eye disease known as xerophthalmia. 
Because of these early findings, vitamin A is referred to fre- 
quently as the growth-promoting or anti-ophthalmic vitamin. 
More recently we have learned that a diet low in vitamin A 
causes a weakening of the body and increased susceptibility to 
bacterial infection, especially of the upper respiratory tract. 
Hence it may also be called the anti-infective vitamin. Cod 
liver oil, milk, egg yolk, and the green and yellow vegetables are 
the most important sources of this vitamin. Some fruits, as ap- 
ricots, yellow peaches, bananas, oranges, and prunes, are also 
good sources. Recent work, notably that of Moore of Cam- 
bridge University, has established that certain yellow plant pig- 
ments have a definite relation to vitamin A and are readily con- 
verted into this vitamin in the animal body. Green or yellow 
vegetables are richer in this vitamin, or its precursor, than the 
corresponding white ones. The yellow rutabagas are richer in 
vitamin A than white turnips, and yellow corn is richer than 
white corn. 

Vitamin B, the anti-beriberi vitamin, promotes normal growth 
by stimulating normal metabolic processes and maintains good 
appetite and digestion. It has another very important function, 
being essential to normal reproduction and lactation. A defi- 
ciency of vitamin B may result in sterility due to a cessation of 
the oestrus cycle and in impaired growth of the young due to a 
lowered vitamin B potency of the mother’s milk. It is widely 
distributed in foods—yeast, whole-grain cereals, and egg yolk 
being the outstanding sources. Fruits and vegetables, some of 
the internal organs, and milk are good sources. 

A lack of vitamin C in the diet causes scurvy. Retardation in 
growth and irritability in children may be due to insufficient 
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vitamin C in the diet. Dr. Percy Howe, of Boston, points out 
that vitamin C may be an important factor in tooth decay. 
The so called “‘growing pains” in children and rheumatism in 
adults are probably due to too little vitamin C. The citrus 
fruits and tomatoes, raw or canned, and raw cabbage furnish 
this vitamin in abundance; but other fresh fruits and vege- 
tables—apples and bananas, carrots and turnips—are good 
sources. 

Vitamin D is concerned ‘with metabolism of calcium and 
phosphorus and helps to prevent rickets in children and is also 
important in preventing dental caries. I.iver and egg yolk fur- 
nish liberal quantities. Cod liver oil 1s the best source. Milk is 
also a good source but is more variable and therefore cannot be 
relied upon to furnish the necessary amounts. Sunlight or arti- 
ficial irradiation by ultra-violet light acting upon ergosterol, 
present in the skin, transforms this substance into vitamin D. 
Therefore, in the summer, sunshine is an economical source of 
vitamin D; but it must be remembered that it is not equivalent 
to cod liver oil, as this is also rich in vitamin A. 

Vitamin E, which was discovered by Evans of the University 
of California, is essential to normal reproduction. It is evident- 
ly, however, required in such small amounts that it need not be 
specially emphasized. A diet which is adequate in other respects 
will also furnish sufficient vitamin E. 

Vitamin G was termed the “‘anti-pellagric vitamin” by the 
late Doctor Goldberger and his associates. Some investigators 
are of the opinion that what is called vitamin G is not a single 
entity but a complex, consisting of at least two factors. What 
is now known as vitamin G is essential to normal growth and 
normal nutrition. A diet deficient in this vitamin may cause 
digestive troubles and skin lesions, a greater susceptibility to 
infections, and premature senility. Yeast, the glandular organs, 
eggs, and milk are excellent sources of this factor. lean meats 
and green leafy vegetables are also good sources; but cereals 
which are rich in vitamin B, the anti-beriberi factor, are rela- 
tively poor in the vitamin G. 
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To provide adequate nutrition, the diet of a family must 
furnish enough carbohydrates, fats, and proteins to yield the 
standard energy needs of the various members of the family 
group. In interest of economy, we must make these the carriers 
of the other dietary essentials: first, sufficient proteins of good 
quality for growth and maintenance of body tissues; second, 
enough of the essential mineral elements; and third, enough of 
each of the necessary vitamins. 

During the World War, when food saving and economy be- 
came necessary, Miss Lucy Gillett, of the New York Associa- 
tion for Improving the Condition of the Poor, gave the follow- 
ing advice: Divide your money into fifths and spend one-fifth 
more or less for fruits and vegetables; one-fifth or more for milk 
and cheese; one-fifth or less for meat, fish, and eggs; one-fifth or 
more for bread and cereals; one-fifth or less for fats and sugars 
and other groceries. 

This is still good advice. Many families on restricted incomes 
would live more economically, and at the same time eat more 
healthful food, if this plan were followed. If further retrench- 
ment is necessary, this should not be effected by reducing the 
amount of milk in the diet. The expenditure for milk may well 
amount to one-third of the week’s food budget, and somewhat 
more than one-fifth should be spent for fruits and vegetables. 
Cereals, the cheapest source of energy, if well chosen may also 
supply some of important minerals and vitamins and should not 
be reduced. The saving should take place in the other two 
groups of foods, namely, meat and fish, and, fats and sugar. 
Sherman has cogently stated this in a recent paper: 

One can forego the flesh, fish and foul and most of the sweetened and short- 
ened products of the bakery and most of the miscellaneous foods bought in 
the grocery, if one gets enough milk in some form and of some fruit and vege- 
table to provide the absolutely essential minerals and vitamin and if to these 
foods enough breadstuffs be added to prevent actual weakness from hunger. 


Almost always the other foods are less economical in meeting these absolute 
nutritional needs. 


A leaflet on Emergency Food Relief and Child Health prepared 
by the Children’s Bureau of the United States Department of 
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Labor and the Bureau of Home Economics of the Department 
of Agriculture, with the advice of E. H. McCollum, L. B. 
Mendel, and H. C. Sherman, the three outstanding investiga- 
tors in the field of nutrition in this country, suggests another 
and more detailed outline for providing an adequate diet at 
minimum cost. It also suggests an apportioning of food when 
“emergency measures are necessary.” It is to be hoped that 
this contingency of extreme want may be avoided, as such a 
program of underfeeding, if continued for long, would perma- 
nently impair health and growth. 

A third helpful guide in the planning of a low cost dietary is 
found in the instructions for meal planning, which, with slight 
variations, are very generally being used. 


GUIDE FOR MEAL PLANNING 


EVERY DAY 
Milk, a pint for every one; children should have more if 
possible 
Bread and cereals, such as cornmeal, oatmeal, wheat cereals, 
rice 
Oranges or canned tomatoes, especially for children 
Potatoes 


Another vegetable, fresh or canned. Two or three times a 
week this vegetable should be a green one such as 
spinach, cabbage, turnip tops, string beans. 

TWO TO FOUR TIMES A WEEK 


A fruit, dried or fresh 
Dried beans or peas 

Eggs, especially for children 
Meat, fish, or cheese 


No matter what scheme is followed in planning well balanced 
diets, milk is of paramount importance and should be given first 
consideration. It'should never be omitted from the diet, no 
matter how limited the budget may be. The ideal allowance is a 
quart of milk for every child and for the pregnant and nursing 
mother. Everyone should have at least a pint of milk each day. 
If the price of fresh milk precludes its generous use in the diet, 
evaporated milk and sometimes dried milk may be substituted 
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at a lower cost. Evaporated milk diluted with an equal amount 
of water and reconstructed dried milk have the same food 
value as the more expensive fresh bottled milk. 

Cereals and bread, of necessity, make up the bulk of a low 
cost dietary. They constitute our cheapest sources of energy. 
Some whole grain cereals, such as oatmeal, whole wheat cereal 
and brown rice, should be included, since they are particularly 
rich in vitamin B, in phosphorus and iron. Prepared cereals, be- 
cause of their relatively high cost, have no place in a cheap 
meal. There is considerable saving, too, when cereals are pur- 
chased in bulk. If the local grocer does not stock these, he 
should be urged to do so. 

I‘ruits and vegetables are the third essential group of foods. 
The citrus fruits head the list in importance and should be used 
generously when they are cheap. l’ortunately, when this is not 
the case, tomato juice, either canned or fresh, may take their 
place in the diet as a valuable source of vitamin C. Only fruits 
in season should be chosen. Apples may be bought at a low 
price during most of the year. Bananas are often cheap and, 
when properly ripened, are an excellent food, even for children. 
The dried fruits, especially prunes, apricots, peaches, and black 
figs, should be used generously. They are cheap and an excel- 
lent source of iron. 

Vegetables, along with fruits, deserve a prominent place in 
the diet. Potatoes should be used at least once a day or even 
more often in extremely low cost diets. Sweet potatoes are a 
good source of vitamin A and may be used in localities where 
they are cheap. In some regions they may often be purchased 
for less than the cost of ordinary potatoes. At least one other 
vegetable should be provided each day. As frequently as the 
budget allows, this should be a green leafy vegetable. Serve 
vegetables raw three or four times a week. In the cooking of 
vegetables, the nutritive value is inevitably decreased; and 
when eaten raw, this loss is avoided and all of the food value is 
saved. Certain precautions may be taken in the preparation of 
vegetables to decrease these losses in cooking. When vegetables 
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are cooked in water and the skins not removed, there is less loss 
of minerals and vitamins by solution. Also in baking, the de- 
struction of vitamins by oxidation is decreased if they are not 
pared. If they are to be pared and then boiled, cut lengthwise 
and not across the fibers, as there is less loss of nutrients if pre- 
pared in this way. Cook vegetables in a small amount of water 
and, except in the case of those with strong juice, save the cook- 
ing water for gravies and soups. When they cost less, canned 
vegetables may replace the fresh ones in the diet. Eddy and 
Kohman’ have shown, by means of experimental tests with ani- 
mals, that modern methods of commercial canning preserve 
most of the vitamins present in the original product. It 1s now 
well established that certain products, like carrots,’ canned at 
home, lose practically all of their original vitamin C value, and 
that others, such as tomatoes,® lose a considerable portion of 
this vitamin even when they are cold packed and processed for 
only a short period. The vacuum process used in commercial 
canning is effective in preserving the vitamin from destruction 
by oxidation. 

ft is well to remember in buying meat that the cheap cuts are 
just as nutritious as the more expensive cuts. The expensive 
porterhouse steak contains no more iron than equivalent weight 
of chuck of beef. Pork liver is as high in iron as the much more 
expensive calf’s liver. Dried beans and peas are rich in the mus- 
cle building proteins. Flavored with a little meat, they are very 
palatable and may be substituted for meat two or three times 
a week. Eggs too, when they are cheap, should be used in place 
of meat. Baked one-dish meals flavored with a small amount 
of meat, and stews combining meat and vegetables, are excellent 

7W. H. Eddy and E. F. Kohman, et a/., “Vitamins in Canned Foods,” /ndus- 
trial and Engineering Chemistry, (1) XVI (1924), 52; (ID) idid., p. 1261; (IID) XVII 
(1925), 69; (IV) XVIII (1926), 85; (V) idid., p. 302; (VI) XX (1928), 202; (VII) XXI 
(1929), 3473 (VIIL) idid., p. 859. 


8 A. Spohn and A. Hunter, “The Antiscorbutic Vitamin in Home-Canned Carrots,” 
Fournal of Agricultural Research, XVAII (1931), 1101. 


9 A. Spohn, “The Antiscorbutic Vitamin in the Juice of Home-Canned Tomatoes,” 
ibid., p. 1109. 
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economy suggestions. In a recent number of Zeitschrift fiir Er- 
nahrung are given a week’s menus for a German family of four 
living on from 1.7 to 2.0 marks per day. /rlandiches Misch- 
genicht and Eintopfgericht von weissen Riiben, Hammelfleisch und 
Kartoffeln are two of the economy suggestions in the week’s 
menus. 

‘ats are important in the low cost dietary to retard digestion 
so that hunger may not become too apparent before the next 
meal. A diet in which the energy is supplied mainly by carbohy- 
drates and protein foods would be exceedingly bulky, and some 
concentrated energy in the form of fat is advisable. If the diet 
contains sufficient whole milk and eggs, and green and yellow 
vegetables, butter 1s not essential and the less expensive mar- 
garine may be substituted. But even from the standpoint of its 
vitamin A and D content, we can no longer justify butter in the 
low cost diet. Fetter and Carlson” and others have shown that 
animal margarines contain as much vitamin A as does butter 
and may be superior to butter in vitamin D potency. 

Just how the standard requirements for good nutrition may 
best be provided is a problem which must be solved by each 
community. The money expenditure necessary will depend on 
market facilities, transportation, and local resources. The di- 
etary habits of the people play an important part of course, in 
some cases serving as a help, in others complicating the problem. 
In Chicago at the present time, the standard weekly require- 
ments with reasonable allowance for variety in the selection of 
food, may be purchased for children at a cost ranging from 
$1.15 for the infant to $1.85 for the adolescent boy, with an al- 
lowance of $1.50 for the unemployed father of the family and 
$1.40 for the mother. There are certain percentage additions 
for the small family with the smaller budgets, to make provi- 
sions for the disadvantage in purchasing food in small amounts. 
On the other hand, because of the advantage in buying in large 
quantities there is a small deduction made from the larger fami- 


7 J), Fetter and A. J. Carlson, “The Vitamin A and D Content of Some Marga- 
rines,” American ‘Journal of Physiology, XCVI (1931), 257. 
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ly budgets. The cost per person ranges from 32 cents per day 
for an adult man living alone to 18 cents for the individual 
member of a family of twelve. For a family of five the total 
budgets for the week range from $6.70 to $8.15, the smaller 
amount being allotted to the family of five with young children 
and the large amount is required for the family with children of 
adolescent age. Each family receives a monthly ration of sta- 
ples, the size of the ration depending on the number of persons 
in the family. The cost of this ration is, in all cases, less than 
one-third of the total food budget for the family, and for the 
larger families constitutes a much smaller proportion of the total 
budget. The ration gives the family the advantage of receiving 
some foods at wholesale prices. The family also receives a pint 
of fresh milk for each child under sixteen and an extra quart of 
milk for the mother during pregnancy and lactation and for the 
child under one year of age, not breast fed. Then there is issued 
a grocery order for the remainder of the allowance with which 
the housewife may purchase commodities listed in the order. 
This restricts her in her purchases to the less expensive foods in 
the market at the time. Meats are restricted to those that may 
be purchased at 15 cents a pound or less, fruits to 6 cents, green 
vegetables to 8 cents, and the root vegetables to § cents. 

When food allowances are low, some supervision in the ex- 
penditure of the money is advisable if the family is to be ade- 
quately fed. Because this close supervision by the case worker 
is impossible in the present situation, the method of “‘partially 
controlled buying,” which I have described, is at present being 
tried in Chicago. Other communities have undoubtedly at- 
tempted to solve the problem of adequate diets on reduced in- 
comes in other ways. These are individual community prob- 
lems, and no general rule can be applied. 

In this connection, I should like to emphasize the need of 
education in the planning of meals and in the purchasing of 
foods. We know that adequate diets can be secured at relatively 
low cost, but with a limited food allowance there is need for in- 
creased knowledge of what constitutes an adequate diet and of 
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sound practices of economy in buying. Is this not the propitious 
time to teach the lessons that necessity forces upon us? There 
is every hope that a relatively small outlay for education will 
bring results—results that will be far more beneficial and per- 
manent than the same outlay would bring in times of prosperity. 
In the stress of the present emergency we are forced to learn 
how to employ our limited resources with maximum effective- 
ness. Necessity has created a vital interest. This interest will 
guarantee returns from well directed educational projects. 


COMMUNITY RELATIONSHIPS INVOLVED IN 100 
PER CENT REGISTRATION IN SOCIAL SERVICE 
EXCHANGE: FROM THE STANDPOINT OF HOS- 
PITAL SOCIAL SERVICE 


Lda M. Cannon, Chief of Social Service, Massachusetts 
General Hospital, Boston 


ISCUSSION of the social service exchange from the 
point of view of hospital social service calls for recogni- 
tion of some elements in our situation not common to 

non-medical social agencies. Coincident with the growth of hos- 
pital social service has come increased recognition by case work- 
ers generally of the significance of the client’s sickness to his 
social problems. 

We medical social workers undoubtedly have been in part 
responsible for this increasing consciousness by constant insist- 
ence on the relationship of sickness and social distress as we 
have steered through clinics patients under social care of non- 
medical case work agencies. In many cases the medical inter- 
pretation of the social situation has proved illuminating. Ex- 
planation of an obscure anemic blood condition that caused 
marked lassitude in a man who “‘did not look sick,” or the early 
thyroid disease of an irritable woman, have made social workers 
recognize medical social implications of the client’s condition. 

In the pioneer social service departments, the social service 
exchange was recognized as an essential instrument for fostering 
interagency relationships, a starting point for joint service to 
patients. Registration at the exchange of all patients cared for 
by social service was a common practice. Non-medical agencies 
agreed that medical social service registration was a valuable 
index to follow in case investigation. The medical social inter- 
pretation became a familiar and valuable asset. But what has 
happened? 
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lormerly the 100 per cent registration of a social service de- 
partment was assumed as evidence ‘of 100 per cent case work 
responsibility for patients indexed. These were days when de- 
partments were under less pressure and when patients with only 
the more obvious social problems were under care. l believe 
that no social service department could now claim that it was 
assuming case work responsibility for all patients with whom it 
has contact. There may be protected units within a department 
where 100 per cent of all patients are referred for case study and 
treatment. Where such circumstances exist, the 100 per cent 
registration seems to me reasonable. But as years have gone by 
the social worker in the medical institution, especially in the 
clispensary, is increasingly called upon to give social review of 
patients for the purpose of discovery of those with social com- 
plications and to render minor personal services. While social 
judgments are exercised in these interviews, yet many of these 
contacts lead to no full case work responsibility. With explana- 
tion and advice, many patients can take full advantage of the 
medical service of the clinic; or the advice may be given to some 
member of the patient’s family, where responsibility may prop- 
erly rest. Thus discrimination, control of intake, of cases for 
full social case work responsibility has developed. 

The social service exchange has become so necessary a tool 
in our interagency relationships that we social case workers tend 
to think of it in a possessive way. It has taken a lot of abuse 
from us. But it should be recognized as having an integrity of 
its own. We need to remind ourselves of what the creators and 
guardians have stated as the processes for its intelligent and dis- 
criminating use. Thus, if identification follows the inquiry, there 
should be three subsequent steps: follow-up of sources reported 
by the exchange, conference with other agencies interested in 
the client, and action based on knowledge of the facts so secured. 

Also, it is implicit in our use of the exchange that when mak- 
ing an inquiry we give the most exact identifying data we can 
get. On the accuracy of these items of identification hinges the 
< capacity of the index to serve its purpose. What obvious state- 
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ments these are! And yet it is in the neglect of these primary 
requirements for use of the index that we hospital social workers 
have often failed in our pursuit of the idea of 100 per cent regis- 
tration. 

In a medical history one usually finds a statement of the 
“presenting symptom” so called. We hospital social workers in 
our social interview watch for the presenting symptom of social 
difficulty. ‘The social review of patients in a clinic is carried only 
far enough to assure the case worker that there is no major social 
difficulty in the way of the patient’s carrying out the medical 
plan. Bulk of patients and pressure of time have entered into 
this situation. When we realize that a social worker may inter- 
view from ten to thirty patients each clinic period, it is clear 
that full social data for adequate registration cannot be secured. 
Nor are we justified in securing such data unless we can make 
clear to the patient why we need what may seem to him irrele- 
vant to the immediate personal reason for his seeking medical 
care. When his physical need leads obviously into a social need, 
there is no difficulty in having him understand questions. No 
explanation is needed. But can such an interview be properly 
done in less than ten or fifteen minutes? I doubt it. If we 
should place that time period as the minimum for social inter- 
view for registration at the exchange, we would have a great re- 
duction in inquiries, I believe. 

In Edith McComb’s article on “The Use of the Social Service 
Exchange,” published last year,' we find that 8§ social service 
departments were registering 100 per cent of their patients. 
lifty departments were not. We have no evidence that the so 
departments that did not register 100 per cent were discriminat- 
ing in selection. But I believe that, as bulk of cases increase, 
any routine procedure becomes mechanical and sterile of qual- 
ity. There is a minimum of mental process in routine. Therein 
lies its value and its danger. 

May I confess to an aversion to 100 per cent in anything. The 
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implied perfection loses out when quality is more important 
than quantity. We hospital social workers, at least those in the 
big clinics and hospitals, see the tragedy of bigness, the danger 
of organization, overwhelming the individualization that we are 
striving to foster, as are case workers everywhere. As the num- 
ber of patients referred to social service has increased, hospital 
social workers are struggling to get a discrimination in selection 
of those to be accepted for case work. We wish to encourage 
that discrimination. 

In our inquiries concerning the use of the exchange, we found 
that a considerable number of the hospitals and dispensaries in 
which social service was functioning were registering 100 per 
cent of all the patients admitted. In 1927, 30 hospitals reported 
100 per cent registration of all patients admitted to clinics; 51 
registered 100 per cent of all patients admitted to the wards, 
free or part pay. One hospital reported all patients admitted to 
wards, all admitted to clinics, and all referred to the social serv- 
ice department. Thus, one patient might be registered three 
times from this hospital. This seems to have been the limit and 
reason for revolt of some of our group. 

There are two points that I wish to make from the point of 
view of one in a hospital. We have not anywhere, so far as I 
know, an estimate of the total cost of registration. It has been 
stated that for the clerical staff in a hospital, the registration 
takes about 4 minutes and costs 25 cents per case. This esti- 
mate does not include cost of the process in the exchange nor 
suggest cost of answering by the hospital social worker inquiry 
that may come from outside. Many of our group would like to 
testify to the weary hours they have spent in trying to make 
positive the identification of a routine inquiry from a social 
agency on a case not known to the social service department. 
In some of our departments the futility of handling such in- 
quiries, with the meagerness of the medical records and little 
chance of getting the help of the doctor who examined the pa- 
tient, has resulted in placing back on the hospital administra- 
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tion the answering of all letters concerning patients not known 
to the social service department. Thus, routine answers follow 
routine inquiries, and general futility results. 

Some of us believe that clerical service that is now involved 
in registration of 100 per cent admissions might well be diverted 
to help physicians keep more accurate medical records and so 
secure data which would make possible more valuable answers 
to inquiries. 

Another consideration is an ethical one. The 100 per cent 
registration of all clinic cases becomes a medical, not merely a 
social, registration. Thus the exchange extends its method of 
registration out of its distinctly social field into the realm of 
another profession that has traditions of its own, without recog- 
nizing the full implications of such a step. | believe that the 
tradition in medicine of protecting medical diagnoses is sound 
and wise. | regret any tendency to break this down unless we 
can be assured that the patient and the community is thus bet- 
ter served. I believe that the report of a diagnosis should not 
be given without a clear understanding of who wants such in- 
formation, why it is wanted, and what use is to be made of it. 
And [| do not believe that such reports can be handled by a cleri- 
cal person. Medical and social interpretation are essential. Dis- 
crimination is essential. A defense has been set up in some hos- 
pitals by requiring from the inquiring agency accurate identify- 
ing data and a statement of the reason for request for informa- 
tion. Thus many inquiries are dropped. 

When we become one of a group of social agencies that make 
use of the exchange, do we thereby assume obligation for ex- 
change of information? When a medical institution opens all 
its records for registration, does it follow that all other agencies 
inquiring of the exchange shall have access to the information 
in the medical agency? Probably we would say “No.” ‘The law 
says ““No” in many states. Then it must follow that back of all 
registration there must be a discriminating, responsible person 
who can accept the interagency relationship implied in registra- 
tion, as well as the protection of medical information. 
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| maintain that in routine 100 per cent registration we are 
getting away from discrimination, away from a high grade of 
social responsibility. We need to get quality into our use of the 
exchange and not quantity. The measure of our thoughtful use 
of this important community resource is the measure of our 
appreciation of its value to our increasingly complex social serv- 
ice organization. 


COMMUNITY RELATIONSHIPS INVOLVED IN 100 
PER CENT REGISTRATION IN SOCIAL SERVICE 
EXCHANGE: FROM THE STANDPOINT OF HOS- 
PITAL SOCIAL SERVICE 


Mrs. Charles W. Webb, University Hospitals, Cleveland 


N UNDERTAKING to discuss this question, I am not as- 

suming the responsibility of a protagonist on the subject of 

100 per cent registration, but rather that of a reporter of 

conditions existing as a result of such registration in a com- 
munity which has supported the plan. 

It should be remembered that in Cleveland there has been, 
for some twenty-five or thirty years, a strong drive for coopera- 
tion on a maximum scale, comprehensive as well as intensive. 
From 1909 on, the development of the use of the Social Service 
‘Clearing House, which was begun in that year, has reflected the 
urge of all social agencies and social workers that every case 
known to any agency giving service of any kind should be regis- 
tered in the exchange. As out-patient departments of hospitals 
developed, and various types of social service organization grad- 
ually grew up within them, these out-patient departments ac- 
cepted the traditional viewpoint of the community, and evi- 
denced their willingness to be cooperative in the effort to pre- 
vent duplication and to provide information of value to others 
working with a common patient. Accordingly, without ques- 
tion, as each out-patient department opened, it registered its 
cases automatically. It made every effort to serve the patient 
and the community agency to the fullest measure possible in 
accordance with the principle that registration implies the use 
of a given registration as a source of information of a specialized 
sort. Later, about four years ago, an arrangement was made 
whereby the hospitals began to register their individual pa- 
tients instead of just the family groups, as they had previously. 
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These individual registrations were available only to other hos- 
pitals, however, and not to the other agencies. It was hoped 
that by this method, further help in avoiding duplications in 
out-patient attendance would be available. 

At this point, I should like to consider the result of this regis- 
tration from the viewpoint of the social service department es- 
pecially, but with some reference to that of the administration 
of the hospital as well. From the standpoint of the social service 
department, it is obvious that this assumption by the hospital of 
the responsibility to share information which is inherent in reg- 
istration, must inevitably place the burden of that sharing upon 
the department whose function within the hospital is to inter- 
pret medical-social information to those having a right to it. If, 
then, the hospital in registering a case says to the social agen- 
cies, ‘“We know this patient or some member of his family,” the 
responsibility to interpret and to pass on that information falls 
naturally and logically upon the social worker in the hospital. 
Her problem at that point is twofold; first, to learn from the 
agency why the information is wanted, how it is to fit into the 
social picture the agency has, and what special factors need in- 
terpretation in order to be socially useful to the inquiring work- 
er; second, to learn from the doctor just what interpretation is 
medically correct in the light of the social information given by 
the agency. She is then ready to evaluate the whole situation 
and compose a letter which shall embody a true interpretation 
of the whole matter. In a large family with many members 
known to the out-patient department, this may entail the scru- 
tiny of a number of records and consultation with more than 
one doctor. If the hospital is one whose registered records go 
back a number of years, it is obvious that the bulk of such work 
falling upon the social service department is very considerable 
and is constantly increasing. 

About two years ago, the group of social service department 
heads in the Cleveland hospitals, having become concerned 
about this excessive burden of correspondence, and feeling that 
a large share of it was of questionable value either because of 
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the age of the information or the inadequacy of the inquiry, had 
a study made of 165 letters of inquiry on new or reopened cases 
within a given period. These were letters sent to seven hospitals 
by thirteen social agencies. There is not time in this paper to 
discuss this report fully, but it is significant that in only 1§ per 
cent of the inquaeios was there given a full picture of the social 
situation, and in 75 per cent the request was simply for medical 
and social information only. In the majority of instances, in- 
cluding some in which a full picture was given, there was only a 
blanket request for whatever information, medical or social, 
could be given. This group aggregated roughly 77 per cent of 
the whole. When only medical or social information was given, 
the medical information was not applicable in 53 per cent of the 
cases. In $g per cent there was no interpretation whatever given 
and none attempted. Krom the comparison of various other 
percentages, it is apparent, to quote the report, that, ““when the 
inquiring agency sees enough of the problem to state it clearly 
and to ask for definite information, the clearing is of value; 
when this is not the case... . it is a waste of time for both 
agency and hospital.”’ One other point in this connection is sig- 
nificant. There were 43 duplications in these inquiries, so that 
only 122 families were represented. Of these, 76 had been seen 
in the hospital within the year. Of the remaining 89, slightly 
more than half (39) had not been seen for from three to six 
years, and 12 had not been seen for from six to sixteen years. 
It also happened that there were no full social histories being 
carried on any of these families, and only 9 with minor service 
histories. One hundred and sixty-one had only that minimum 
of social data which is secured at admission, and 15 had none 
whatever. 

From this study, it is clear that whatever bulk of such work is 
laid upon the hospital social worker, it is largely of a nature not 
within her primary function of social case work, and that, of the 
information given to the social agency, over half of it is wholly 
inadequate socially. It is evident then, from this study, that 
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the practical value of such registration from the social stand- 
point appears far less than the theoretical. 

‘rom the standpoint of the administration, the inference has 
been that 100 per cent medical registration has prevented dupli- 
cation of attendance at clinics and has prevented improper use 
of the clinics by those who should not use them. When all the 
out-patient departments in Cleveland were small and the daily 
intake of the largest averaged 250 to 350 patients, there was 
naturally a greater opportunity to consult the sources disclosed 
by the Clearing House, and some progress was made in both 
these efforts. Even at that time, however, there was the almost 
universal tendency to accept registration as an end in itself 
rather than as a point of beginning an investigation. For ex- 
ample, the registration of a relief agency was often accepted by 
the hospital as evidence of the giving of relief, and the registra- 
tion of another hospital as evidence that the particular patient 
applying had been treated at that hospital. This latter infer- 
ence called for one of two actions if the patient were not to be 
accepted, either sending the patient himself back for a transfer 
in spite of his protest that he himself had never been there, or 
telephoning the hospital for further light on the subject. Since 
the first action was often unfair to the patient and the second 
impractical because of the time consumed, there was often a 
tendency to accept the patient in spite obmuhes apparent duplica- 
tion, except in special instances, when it became a time-consum- 
ing process for the social service workers of both hospitals. A 
really absurd illustration occurred recently when the worker 
from one hospital insisted that a previous registration should 
cause the return of a patient to the original hospital, in spite of 
the fact that she had been seen only once, and that that had 
been ten years ago, when she complained of sneezing. There are, 
of course, on the other hand, many instances in which this effort 
has been well repaid i in preventing the duplication of expensive 
diagnostic services. 

The extreme care in scrutinizing registrations and following 
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them up, which is necessary in order to prevent duplication with 
any major degree of success, has fluctuated in accordance with 
the point of view of the hospitals. In instances where doctors 
and administrators have wished to build up clinics from the 
standpoint of numbers, the initiative has come from the original 
hospital, when the Clearing House reported that another hospi- 
tal had accepted the patient. In instances where hospitals, for 
one reason or another, wished to limit their intake, the initiative 
has come from the hospital to which the patient is applying, in 
an effort to have him return to the original hospital. The com- 
pleteness with which either etlort has been followed out has de- 
pended, of course, on the amount of time that could be given to 
the routine necessary. 

The fact that after some ten years of 100 per cent registra- 
tion, Clearing House reports on given patients still carry regis- 
trations from several hospitals, and numerous instances still 
occur of simultaneous treatment of a patient in more than one 
out-patient department, is leading some of the administrators 
of the Cleveland hospitals to challenge the validity of the theo- 
retical value in the light of practical utility. 

This challenge has come too recently for me to be able to give 
you any such concrete facts as were available regarding the 
letters of inquiry, but in one hospital (not an out-patient de- 
partment) a two weeks’ scrutiny of the use made of registrations 
disclosed that only 75 out of 600 were used at all, and in 37 of 
these 75 instances, the clearing had to be secured by telephone 
in order to get it more quickly. 

Some two years ago it was found that the subsequent notifi- 
cations of social agencies interested in registered patients was so 
great that the clerical force in most of the hospitals was unable 
to keep up with the recording of them. At that time, then, that 
part of the 100 per cent registration was dropped, with the re- 
sult that all but one or two of the hospitals received notification 
only of other hospitals’ contact. However, the social agencies 
continued to receive notification of subsequent registrations of 
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hospitals. The result is clear—a constantly increasing poten- 
tiality of letters of inquiry, with no relief from the necessity for 
special clearings, if the interest of other social agencies were to 
be known. Against the value which still accrues to these hospi- 
tals with small intake who can keep up with the recording of 
clearings and thus terminate the treatment of patients formerly 
known elsewhere, there must be pointed out the cost of the sys- 
tem as it now stands. 

In 1931, there were 52,894 registrations by hospitals, exclu- 
sive of those registered as known to the hospital social service 
departments. If this is multiplied by $0.075, the individual reg- 
istration cost to the Clearing House alone, the amount 1s $3,967. 

A wholly unofficial and tentative, but a conservative, esti- 
mate of the expense of clerical work in six of the eight hospitals 
included above, amounts to an aggregate of $5,950. These two 
items alone approximate $10,000 without the great cost to the 
social service department in the matter of extra correspondence, 
which, so far, no one has attempted to estimate but which 
should certainly be included here. 

It is apparent to those of us in the hospital social field in 
Cleveland that the continued acceptance of a traditional value, 
justifiable though it may be from a theoretical standpoint, must 
be contingent upon some definite proof of its pragmatic value. 
Two possibilities face us: a study which would be fairly expen- 
sive both in time and money, and an experimental period of ces- 
sation of that degree of 100 per cent registration which still 
maintains with the substitution of a plan of selective registra- 
tion. Such a period would, of course, be valuable for compara- 
tive purposes when circumstances allow a detailed study to be 
made. 

To recapitulate: first, Cleveland’s present registration policy 
is based on a traditional point of view; second, practice has 
shown that with increased size of clinics two problems of expense 
have emerged—clerical expense in recording clearings, and so- 
cial service expense in (a) determining propriety of transfers 
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and (4) answering increased bulk of correspondence; third, facts 
show that duplication in the treatment of patients has not been 
eradicated in spite of a large cost to the community and to the 
hospitals; fourth, the limited time of hospital social workers has 
been used to a great extent for a service, a large part of which 
has proved of questionable social value; fifth, consideration is 
being given to the idea that the time has come for an expert- 
mental period of selective registration. 


COMMUNITY RELATIONSHIPS INVOLVED IN 100 PER 
CENT REGISTRATION IN SOCIAL SERVICE EX- 
CHANGE: FROM THE STANDPOINT OF THE NURS- 
ING ORGANIZATIONS 


Katherine Tucker, R.N., General Director, National Organi- 
zation for Public Health Nursing, New York City 


UBLIC health nursing, according to a definition which 
P:: been worked out by the National Organization for 

Public Health Nursing, is an organized community serv- 
ice, rendered by graduate nurses to the individual, family, and 
community. This service includes the interpretation of medical, 
sanitary, and social procedures for the correction of defects, pre- 
vention of disease, and the promotion of health, and may include 
skilled care of the sick in their homes. Such service may be ad- 
ministered under a public or private agency—or jointly—and 
includes such activities usually referred to as visiting nursing, 
child health, tuberculosis nursing, school nursing, industrial 
nursing, etc. 

First let us consider what is happening as far as registration 
is concerned and what are the accepted goals, differentiating in 
terms of different types of public health nursing service. To talk 
of 100 per cent registration in relation to public health nursing 
is purely theoretical, because it exists in only a few private agen- 
cies. This is in part due to the case load carried by public health 
nursing agencies. It would be a tremendous expense to the 
agency or to the exchange—dependent upon how the exchange 
is financed—if every case were registered. A relatively large 
number of the cases carried by public health nursing agencies 
might fall into the old-time classification of “slight service 
cases.” The agency has done something in reference to the 
case, but nothing sufficiently profound; nor is its knowledge 
sufficiently extensive to be of any value to another agency. 
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No extensive study, so far as I know, has been made to dis- 
cover the percentage of cases which are registered by public 
health nursing agencies. However, our knowledge of the situa- 
tion throughout the country and a few studies made by indi- 
vidual agencies would lead us to say that it varies anywhere 
from casual occasional registration to 25 per cent and even up 
to 75 per cent of the cases, dependent upon the type of agency 
and type of service. Certainly public health nursing carried on 
by private agencies—usually visiting nurse associations—regis- 
ters far more cases than that carried on by public agencies—de- 
partments of health or schools. This seems to me to have very 
real significance. Visiting nurse associations consider them- 
selves, and usually are considered, more a part of the whole 
community social program. They are brought into community 
planning and have a much closer relationship with other social 
and health agencies as a rule than public health nursing under 
public administration. This is a commentary both ways, and 
I believe is the result of mutual exclusion. The activities and 
personnel of public agencies are not thought of nor brought into 
community planning as a rule. Similarly, they think of them- 
selves as a separate group. Fortunately, increasingly this barri- 
er is being broken down. Its reflection in the use of the exchange 
and the very definite bearing that this has on the relationship 
of public agencies to other social and health agencies is impor- 
tant and calls for real consideration and some effective tackling 
of the problem. 

There have been worked out nationally, and more or less gen- 
erally accepted locally, certain goals as far as registration is 
concerned—goals on a selective basis. It is assumed that agen- 
cies, such as visiting nurse associations carrying services for 
which patients pay where able, will register all free cases, as the 
inability of the case to pay for the service would seem to indi- 
cate such a narrow margin of subsistence that a more serious 
economic situation might shortly arise necessitating the assist- 
ance of other agencies. Cases showing actual or potential social 
problems are registered—such as problems indicating economic 
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difficulties, problems of family relationship, personality diffi- 
culties calling for more intensive case work, and where there is 
evidence of immediate or future need of the use of other social 
resources. Also, long-term health situations are registered 
whether they immediately show evidence of specific social diffi- 
culties or not. The particular ones that are usually automatic- 
ally registered are those where there is tuberculosis or venereal 
disease. It should be stated that the giving out of information 
in regard to the latter situation may present certain legal com- 
plications and for this reason in certain states or communities 
such cases may not be registered. Also, it is generally accepted 
that all cases should be registered before being referred to any 
agency to know which agencies already are interested. 

There are certain practical considerations involved in this 
whole question of the use of the social service exchange by nurs- 
ing organizations. The purpose of registration in the minds of 
public health nursing agencies is to provide the possibility of 
giving information to, or getting information from, other agen- 
cies that would have bearing upon the problem handled by 
either; the opportunity to interpret the service of the public 
health nursing agency to another agency carrying the case; and, 
most important of all, the joint consideration of the case with 
other agencies interested and active at the same time. This 
opens the way to a division of responsibility or a centering of 
responsibility. 

There are certain problems involved in this whole question. 
There has been a tendency to feel that one’s responsibility be- 
gins and ends when the case is registered, and too often not 
enough use is made of the return slip from the exchange. But 
what use should be made of it? Should contact be made auto- 
matically with every agency listed on the slip? In registering 
cases, should there not be a more careful analysis as to whether 
the information which the public health nurse has or her ac- 
tivities would be of any interest to another agency, and equally 
in seeking information whether her immediate relationship to 
the individual or family would be affected by the past contacts 
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of other agencies? These questions obviously do not relate to 
cases which several agencies are carrying actively at the same 
time. In that case, getting in touch with each other necessarily 
should be automatic. While, on the one hand, I think public 
health nursing agencies often do not make sufficient use of the 
information which they obtain as to interested agencies, some- 
times they may make too much automatic use which cannot 
possibly be productive in terms of their own relationship to the 
case. In other words, I should feel that not only should there 
be careful selection as to cases registered in terms of whether the 
public health nursing contact would have anything of value to 
another agency, but also there should be much more selection 
both ways as to the use of the information received from the 
exchange. 

Another problem which registration by public health nursing 
agencies presents to other agencies 1s that our records are usu- 
ally slight—no matter whether the service is slight or not. In 
other words, our records are apt to be factual and not dynamic. 
Old records without the worker who carried the case may be of 
little use unless her supervisor knew the case. On current cases, 
a conference with the nurse carrying the case is needed—but 
after all, that is pretty universally true. 

In conclusion, I would say that the possibilities of registration 
as a device for developing community relationships through 
public health nursing are far from being realized. Public agen- 
cies need to be brought into the picture. The practical use of 
registration needs to be much more carefully analyzed. In spite 
of what | have said about records, public health nurses them- 
selves in their conception and performance of their responsi- 
bilities have much of value to give to other agencies interested 
in the same families. Increasingly public health nurses know 
their families and are in a particularly strategic position to know 
them. While they approach the individual or family from the 
health angle, their awarenesses of other conditioning factors go 
far beyond a restricted field. This makes it all the more impor- 
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tant that their work should be closely related to that of others 
working with the same individuals. 

While registration seems an objective, practical device, after 
all, it is a symbol of community relationships. The extent of its 
use goes far beyond mechanical procedure. Also, it can be one 
method of bringing about community planning and a commu- 
nity program. 


COMMUNITY RELATIONSHIPS INVOLVED IN 100 PER 
CENT REGISTRATION IN SOCIAL SERVICE EX- 
CHANGE: FROM THE FAMILY WELFARE ORGAN- 
IZATIONS’ STANDPOINT 


Helen Wallerstein, Case Supervisor, Fewish Welfare 
Society, Philadelphia 


OCIAL service exchanges came into existence largely to 
further community relationships. They arose out of a de- 
sire to make it possible, through registration, for agencies 

in the family welfare field to intersect at points to its advantage, 
rather than run along at parallel or divergent roads, under the 
old system of nobody knowing where the other fellow came in, or 
indeed, that he came in at all. Just as the family was the focal 
point around which the registration idea centered, so the family 
agency was the outstanding agency in the community set-up. 
Nobody thought of the family agency as a specialized agency. 
It was there to do the whole job. While the community thought 
of its function largely in terms of relief (as, alas, it is still prone 
to do), it was nevertheless the catchall—when in doubt, turn to 
the family agency. In those days, except for placing a child, 
there was very little the family agency would have hesitated to 
accept. The family agency itself was vague in its conception of 
function, and had not begun to turn the searchlight on itself. 
One hundred per cent registration was taken for granted at a 
time when the family agency had most of the contacts and was 
accepting nearly all applications. Whether the information was 
of value was not questioned in the natural desire to take full ad- 
vantage of the opportunity registration afforded. The family 
agency was proud of the fact that it registered every case; and 
the immediate outgrowth in Philadelphia, and I imagine in 
other large cities, of this pride from the point of view of registra- 
tion, was probably unforeseen. It no doubt arose out of the pro- 
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tective, or paternalistic idea, pretty general among the family 
agencies of the early days of exchanges. A family belonged to an 
agency, much as a child does to a parent. We did not believe in 
freedom of choice for families any more than we accepted such 
an idea for children. While a case was registered, in order that 
other agencies, or individuals in the community, might know of 
the family agency’s interest, registration was something like 
staking a claim. In a small community, with one or possibly 
two family agencies, this would have little effect; but in a city 
the size of Philadelphia, with four or more family agencies, the 
claim idea became momentous. The agency that first registered 
assumed the responsibility for the family. The stake—or regis- 
tration—proclaimed Society for Organizing Charity, City Mis- 
sion, or whatever it might be; and this meant “‘hands off” as far 
as any other family agency went. An application was accepted 
and registered; but if another family agency was found to have 
known the case previously, the answer to the family was simple 
—“We cannot help you, you belong to them.” There was no 
working out between agencies what might be best for the family, 
no consulting the family as to its choice. The result of this was 
to make 100 per cent registration something of a farce, as a 
glance at old slips in the exchange would show. There may be 
registrations for three or four family agencies; but all but one of 
these will signify only an application, since the agency first 
registering—even if it was back in 1goo and this was 1930— 
would be the one serving the family. I have before me several of 
these old slips. The first shows two family agencies registering 
on the same day, back in 1goo. There are sixteen subsequent 
registrations, one by a third family agency as late as 1929. 
Since there has been no re-registering, the registrations on this 
slip are meaningless without a research study. The second slip 
has one family agency registering in 1921, followed by a second 
family agency in 1924. The second I assume is worthless, since 
the first, though it was three years earlier, would have had the 
claim. Even as late as January, 1931, in a statement drawn up 
for the guidance of the agencies administering the money for the 
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Committee for Unemployment Relief (the Lloyd Committee) 
we find the following definition: “It is understood that cases 
will be accepted in this emergency without prejudice as to future 
handling by another agency.”’ 

This is enough history to give a picture of the 100 per cent 
registration development in the family agency. The agencies, 
as well as the exchange, having grown tremendously in volume 
of registrations, and especially of meaningless registrations, be- 
gan to take stock; and that some changes in policy have taken 
place is shown by the study just undertaken by the National 
Committee of Social Service Exchanges. | have had the priv- 
ilege of seeing the returns for the Philadelphia family agencies, 
which show that belief in 100 per cent registration is still gener- 
al, although there is now considerable variation in the interpre- 
tation. One large agency still registers all applications, later 
canceling those rejected. Another registers cases accepted for 
relief and service, after investigation. A third agency registers 
only those cases which it handles. In the Jewish Welfare So- 
ciety, we register all accepted cases. This seems to be the trend, 
although the method is far from uniform. Most of the agencies 
also believe in some form of re-registration or cancellation, but 
the plan in general use is to re-register every two years or when 
a case is reopened. In the light of history, some of the answers 
to the question as to whether or not the agencies think the ex- 
change should be notified on all closed and reopened cases are 
interesting. One agency believes in both notification on closed 
and open cases and in cancellation, because it clears the way for 
another agency to work if it desires. A second agency says: 
“Tt is not necessary on all closed and open cases but advisable 
on all permanently closed cases, to indicate that the registering 
agency has relinquished responsibility, and that another agency 
may accept the case.’”’ This shows the possessive instinct still 
persisting. 

On the whole, these replies seem to indicate that the idea of 
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selective registration is growing, and I want to devote the rest 
of my paper to the discussion of an experiment which my own 
agency has been working out with the Social Service Exchange. 
This experiment is a result of a further experiment in our re- 
organized Application Department. The method of selective in- 
take, through initial interviews, which we have developed has 
been described elsewhere, and only one phase of it need be men- 
tioned. Soon after we began having application interviews tak- 
en by an experienced case worker, we found that we were able 
to meet the problems of some clients—in growing numbers, as 
we became surer and more experienced—without an outside 
visit. That is, the service needed by these clients was one that 
could be rendered from the desk. For some clients it might be 
completed with a single interview; for others, longer contact 
might be needed; and others might later be referred to another 
agency. Many, in fact, did have to be referred to the Commit- 
tee for Unemployment Relief, or become ‘“‘under care cases” 
with us. Though many could be classified as incidental service 
cases, they formed a distinctive group of “‘short-time contact 
cases,” and we felt the need of a separate classification for them. 
For our own purposes, we invented a new term—“‘desk service.” 
At first we did not concern ourselves about the form of registra- 
tion. Some fell through as not really accepted, and others were 
registered in the regular way. We soon felt, however, that all 
should be registered. Even though the information we had was 
often slight, if we knew in considerable detail a client’s story 
and his present situation, for his sake, as well as for the benefit 
of any other agency or individual who might become interested, 
ought not this information, of passing value though it might be, 
to be made available? Miss Harlin, of the Social Service Ex- 
change, heartily agreed with us. Together we worked out a 
form of registration. The hospital social service departments 
were already designating certain cases by the self-explanatory 
term “medical information only.” Although our problems dif- 
fered, this gave us a starting point. We therefore decided that 
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the exchange should indicate, on these Cases, after the date 
“S.1.O.” or “service information only.” 

This form of registration has been in use since early fall and 
has, so far, proved satisfactory. It seems possible that it is the 
beginning in the exchange of a classification of registrations 
which will in some small measure correspond to the “under 
care” and “incidental service” classification in general use by 
family agencies. Whatever the future of the form, the question 
now arises as to whether the registrations themselves should be 
permanent. Are they of value after the service is completed and 
the passing need met? Probably some are and some are not. Is 
the next step to go through these “desk service” cases at a given 
period of time, possibly destroying those that have no further 
meaning, at the same time canceling registrations or even can- 
celing registration where the agencies may find it necessary to 
keep the record? Our exchange has, in fact, developed an inter- 
esting method of meeting the emergency which arose when cer- 
tain family agencies gave temporary relief to families under care 
of the Committee for Unemployment Relief, during an interim 
period when the Committee was unable to function. A tempo- 
rary card, which could be automatically withdrawn, was filed 
with the permanent card; and Miss Harlin is beginning to won 
der if it will be worth while to follow a similar plan for slight 
service cases, such as our “S.[.O.” group. 

The object of the family agency today, it seems to me, is no 
longer simply 100 per cent registration as such. Just as the ex- 
change is working toward the elimination of meaningless regis- 
trations, the family agency is beginning to feel that it can best 
serve both its clients and the community by giving its registra- 
tions a quantitative meaning. | do not believe, as has been sug- 
gested, that registration in a social service exchange should be 
more than an index. It would, no doubt, be simpler for an inter- 
ested individual or agency to be able to get information directly 
from the exchange, in an emergency period, the amount of relief 
given; at another time, some indication of the situation or serv- 
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ice rendered. The experience of agencies shows that better rela- 
tionships arise out of direct contact with the person inquiring, 
and that only the agency interested can give out such informa- 
tion as will be of real helpfulness. Information, without inter- 
pretation, no matter how reduced to a minimum, is subject to 
many dangers. Is not this new form of selective registration, or 
registration that gives some indication of the nature or duration 
of contact, a step in the right direction? 
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THE CASE WORKER’S ROLE IN TREATMENT 


Eleanor Neustaedter, Director of Social Work Training, 
State Psychiatric Institute, New York City 


ASE workers will agree that we have under considera- 
tion a subject which is not easy to discuss. Two or 
three years ago no one of us would have hesitated to 

make a statement concerning the rdle of the case worker in 
treatment. Today the subject seems both complex and confus- 
ing. Familiar ideas seem to have acquired new names: new 
ideas are in the air. We question our goals, our methods, our 
procedures; and the worker is on shifting ground who attempts 
publicly to discuss her contribution to her daily task. 

Attitudes of thinking, questioning, doubting, indicate prog- 
ress, although temporarily our work and discussion may suggest 
confusion. But the maintenance of equilibrium in a world where 
at times the case worker’s feeling of assurance seems to be in 
inverse ratio to the demands made upon her requires a nice bal- 
ance. On the one hand, we accept uncertainty, recognizing that 
treatment truly is in that “fluid” state of which we so frequently 
hear; on the other hand, we grasp firmly the certainties which 
experience has shown to be sound. 

Are we clear as to our field, or does social case work need re- 
definition? Does it not still deal with the individual who, with- 
out aid or emotional release, is unable to meet his life experi- 
ences in a manner acceptable to himself or to society? Certainly 
the case worker sees one to whom, seemingly, the demands of 
living are too complex for his equipment. His gears are not 
meshing with the social machinery: he is unable to make a “go” 
of life. He turns to the worker with his problem—how does she 
see herself in relation to it? What does she feel her responsi- 
bility to be? What is her attitude toward her client? What does 
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she do, what can she do, in this situation created by the appli- 
cant’s appeal for assistance? 

We are increasingly aware of the limitations of the case work 
situation. It is bounded, on the one hand, by the equipment and 
capacity of worker and client. It is shaped by the habit pat- 
terns of others and the difficulty of offering to them experiences 
which will arouse a new response. It is circumscribed by inade- 
quate resources and the immobility of environment. And, above 
all, it is limited by what we see in a situation, by what the client 
wants for himself, and by community demands or expectations. 
This awareness of limitations, far from stultifying, has a posi- 
tive value. We take our own measure, concede our fallibility, 
and then tend to concentrate on the possibilities that lie within 
the situation. We perceive with increasing clarity the potenti- 
alities of the other person, the unharnessed energy of which we 
have not always been aware. And we are alert for the moment 
when our withdrawal from the situation may be inevitable or 
desirable. For what is the client really asking? What can he do 
to solve his problem? Can he use us? What have we to offer? 
When shall we have ceased to be of service? 

In the case work situation the worker has three major re- 
sources: she can make available to the client services, material 
things, and a relationship. The use of services and gifts is de- 
termined by the needs of the case and case work objectives, but 
the worker-client relationship is implicit in every situation. It 
varies from the tenuous to the intense; but whether slight or 
meaningful for the client, it 1s significant for the case situation. 
It has a bearing on the effort which the client will put forth on 
his own behalf and the value which he will place on contribu- 
tions of time, of effort, of relief. From contact with the worker 
as well as her use of her tools he may derive the emotional re- 
lease, the confidence in himself which he needs for the accom- 
plishment of his purposes. For in case work we perceive a rela- 
tionship that is different from the affection, the solicitude of the 
family, or the comradeship of friends. The case worker has the 
will to understand and to accept the client without feelings of 
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anxiety, rancor, prejudice, or disapproval. If his need requires 
it, the client may say aloud the things that he has not had an 
opportunity to express. In the worker he should be able to find 
the one who will neither feel nor voice irritation when he slips 
from the level of adult behavior. 

The case worker sees the client not as someone to be made 
over, one whom she will persuade to “‘change attitudes.” The 
worker perceives the impossibility of accomplishing these ob- 
jectives and the destructiveness of attempting them. She re- 
spects the personality of the individual, seeing him not as some- 
one to be manipulated but as a human being with possibilities 
for growth. She recognizes that she cannot change the attitudes 
of another, that people themselves change when they have the 
feeling that another type of behavior or activity will be more 
satisfying. What he may become she does not know, but she 
gives him the spur of awareness that in his relationship to her 
he, the client, is a free man. For the problem is the client’s— 
whether she leaves it with him or shares the responsibility for it, 
the worker endeavors to give to the individual the satisfaction 
of carrying his own burden and a feeling that he has been instru- 
mental in working out a solution of his difficulties. From the 
first contact to the last, the worker is maintaining an awareness 
that this problem is another’s. If she is in his life by invitation, 
she has no right that he does not give her except the right to 
withdraw at her discretion. If by virtue of agency function she 
has the legal right to exercise authority, then, least of all, is she 
justified in unthinkingly taking from him the direction of his 
affairs. For there is no experience which gives to the individual 
a sense of accomplishment comparable to that derived from a 
realization that he has overcome an obstacle or weathered a 
crisis. By making decisions he learns to make them. Hence, to 
ignore the opportunity to leave with him as much of his burden 
as he is capable of assuming or willing to shoulder is to fail to 
acquit herself of one of the major responsibilities of case work— 
the responsibility for helping the client to become to some de- 
gree a self-maintaining person. 
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The delicacy and complexity of the process by which this goal 
is achieved become daily more apparent. ‘Treatment we see as a 
continuous process beginning with the manner in which the 
application is received and ending with the last contact. It in- 
cludes things said or, more important, left unsaid; the questions 
that the worker doesn’t ask; assurances given or unspoken. 
Everything that transpires to establish the relationship be- 
tween worker and client, every move that serves to clarify or 
define the problem, is treatment. So, also, are those things 
voiced or unspoken which affect the client’s feeling of responsi- 
bility for the solution of his difficulties, which build up con- 
fidence in his ability to proceed. 

We have ceased to departmentalize our activities; we are con- 
stantly and simultaneously securing information, appraising 
and reevaluating, developing a relationship, shifting emphases, 
meeting material needs. And we are taking literally the familiar 
statement that “treatment begins with the first contact,” be- 
cause we realize the significance of this first meeting between 
the participants in the case work situation. In the give-and- 
take of this coming together the quality of a relationship will 
be determined, a problem may be clarified, initiative may be 
perceived and fostered, responsibility accepted by either or 
shared. Most important, there may be engendered a feeling of 
self-esteem comparable to electricity in a battery run down, a 
feeling of self-appreciation which will enable the client to accept 
and work through his difficulties. 

Is there a better method of arousing self-esteem than by re- 
spectful consideration of the problem cf another? The manner 
in which an application is received carries conviction to the cli- 
ent as to his standing with the worker. ‘lo listen, to assume that 
the ideas of the applicant about his own situation are of primary 
importance, to accept the client’s statement without cross ques- 
tion, is to treat. For by this method the worker conveys the 
impression that the one who appeals to her for help is a person 
whose opinion she values and whose reticence she respects. 
Listening, as a case worker technique, is increasingly appreci- 
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ated and consciously utilized. It is one means by which we gain 
understanding of the situation into which we are being drawn. 
There have always been workers who have recognized the value 
of “letting the client unburden himself” before pressing for 
seemingly irrelevant information. And there has been a grow- 
ing tendency to meet the emergent situation without a display 
of exaggerated interest in the grandparental birthplace and 
cause of death. But we recognize the sterility of information 
pried from an informant. We have learned that the case situa- 
tion frequently is blurred or obscured by the worker’s show of 
interest in all phases of the applicant’s life and past experience. 
We see with growing clarity the destructive effect on relation- 
ship of a premature or undirected delving for “‘background.” 

Comparison of many early interviews with later information 
given spontaneously will show how misleading or non-informa- 
tive are the earlier data. We can, by direct questioning, induce 
a recital of the events of a lifetime; but the feeling of the indi- 
vidual about these experiences cannot be elicited at the will of 
the worker. The really intimate and enlightening revelations 
are given when the client feels a need to reveal himself, when he 
perceives that solution of his difficulty hinges on a mutual un-' 
derstanding of past events. Or they are offered spontaneously 
when he knows and trusts the worker. If we let the client tell us 
what he thinks and wants, he may discover that he doesn’t need 
us. If we give him an opportunity to reveal himself, we may 
find the problem illuminated and clarified as it could not be by 
the most determined effort to “get history.”’ On the other hand, 
when an applicant has given many references, answered num- 
berless questions, or at our request discussed the events of his 
life, he may feel that we have automatically accepted his prob- 
lem and that he is therefore entitled to the type of assistance for 
which he is applying. How often we have heard it said, “I have 
answered your questions, you have investigated, now what are 
you planning to do?” 

A listening attitude, inactivity on the part of the worker, fre- 
quently throws the burden of proof on the client. He feels the 
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need to explain in order to make his position clear, instead of 
leaving it to the worker to find out what she can about him. 
We are beginning to appreciate the value of silence. We realize 
that fear of a pause in conversation sometimes causes us to in- 
dulge in meaningless talk, reassurances, efforts to allay anxiety. 
The worker who is sufficiently sure of herself to wait, to listen 
and accept the tempo of the other person, is usually rewarded 
by a contribution from the client which may be truly clarifying. 

Kinally, we are aware that relationship with the client may be 
jeopardized by a too energetic effort to inform ourselves con- 
cerning his past. If it is our desire to fortify others by building 
up their self-esteem, we defeat our own ends when, on first ac- 
quaintance, we seek to uncover their past and send them out 
feeling as though they had left behind them their spiritual 
clothing. An individual is released from pressure when he vol- 
untarily puts into words the things that trouble him; but his 
self-esteem is enhanced when he is allowed the privilege of reti- 
cence at points where he is unwilling or unable to reveal himself. 


A middle aged woman of some refinement applied to a relief agency out of 
work and out of funds. She wept hysterically, referred to the fact that her 
husband had “ruined her life,” and said that she needed employment. She 
said that she had no plans for herself and asked the worker who had been 
listening to the story what plans she had for her. 

The worker said, ‘““What would you like us to do for you?” 

To this the applicant replied, “I have no idea.” 

There was a pause after which the client said, “I need food and a place to 
sleep.” She said that she was in a furnished room but might not be able to 
stay. 

The worker suggested that the woman discuss the situation with the land- 
lord and see if she might remain temporarily. 

She showed much agitation but the worker’s question “What trouble have 
you been in?” brought no response other than tears. 

The inquiry was not pushed, and the applicant was given some relief and 
an appointment which was not kept. 

One month later the applicant returned; she had secured a made work job 
at sewing and asked help with food and rent. She wept and said that she was 
paying back debts which staggered her. 

The worker named the amount of relief which could be given and suggested 
that back bills wait. The woman showed extreme agitation; she seemed over- 
whelmed by the thought of the bills. 

The worker’s hint concerning the client’s “real difficulty” brought no re- 
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sponse, but she volunteered information concerning relatives and the friends 
who had tired of her. She said, “But I have your organization for a friend, 
haven’t [?” 

The worker said, “Talking of our troubles helps.” 

The woman replied, “But I must forget mine.” 

Her complaint of not feeling well brought forth an offer of medical care 
which was not taken up. 

A check-up with the agency giving made work showed that the woman was 
2mployed and doing well. 

In two weeks she returned asking for money with which to buy a sewing 
machine. This was refused, but an unsuccessful effort to secure the use of one 
was made. 

Later in the day the woman returned and told of her furniture in storage 
and her own machine which was being held. She asked for money to secure 
its release. 

The worker made an unsuccessful effort to secure its release, and then dis- 
cussed with the woman the possibility that she might save the money for this 
purpose. A call at the place of storage was unsuccessful in securing the 
machine. 

Four days later the client called at the office with half the needed amount. 
She was told that the agency would supply the other half; and she then volun- 
teered details concerning former employment, a little manufacturing business 
of her own, and plans for the use of the sewing machine. She asked for work 
other than the made work and was given a card to someone who might be 
helpful. She then talked freely concerning her education and former occupa- 
tion. 

A week later she phoned, thanking the worker for her courtesy and ex- 
pressing appreciation of being able to turn to the agency for help. She has not 
since been heard from. 

A check-up at the place of employment shows her to be at work and dem- 
onstrating considerable ability. 


ocr 


To the writer this case illustrates several significant points, 
one of which is this: that the client may be able to get back on 
his own feet without telling us “all.” This woman recognized a 
problem; she was resourceful. If we could have secured a full 
social study, to what use would we have put it? A picture of her 
life experiences would have helped us to understand how she 
came to be enmeshed in her predicament. The way in which her 
life patterns had developed would be clear, and her behavior 
might be predictable. But we should still be confronted with a 
critical situation and the necessity for rousing the woman to 
action. It is true that her fundamental difficulty was not un- 
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employment, but that is the problem that she recognized and 
was prepared to discuss. And the worker felt no responsibility 
for forcing her confidence, revealing to the client, as well as her- 
self, problems unperceived or possibly inaccessible to case work. 

What was the contribution of the case worker? [irst an atti- 
tude—at no time did she share the anxiety of the client. If 
fright 1s contagious, so also is assurance. The worker was com- 
posed when the client was hysterical. The worker seemingly 
was confident that the woman could still direct her own activi- 
ties when she herself was ready to give up. She did not lift the 
burden from the woman, but she lightened it, and in such a way 
that self-esteem was enhanced and self-direction encouraged. 
She listened with an interest and respect calculated to tell the 
woman that the things that she had to say about her own situa- 
tion were worth saying. She became active on the problem at 
every point where the client herself showed activity, so that the 
worker’s efforts were a recognition and reinforcement of the 
initiative displayed by the other. To the applicant there were 
no inexplicable activities or gratuitous suggestions; both met 
needs which she herself voiced. Moreover, outside contacts were 
made in such a way as not to give to the woman the impression 
that she was being checked up or her affairs taken over. The 
worker informed herself without appearing to assume control of 
the situation. Finally, the worker was willing to let the client 
proceed alone. 

To some it may appear that the worker accomplished noth- 
ing, that this case illustrates nothing more significant than the 
accepted fact that some of us can function without the aid of 
case work. Or it may be contended that a more active partici- 
pation of the worker would have saved time and accomplished 
the same result. This cannot be disproved. Others may feel 
that we cannot tell whether the woman had been the gainer 
from the contact or whether she seemed temporarily to be better 
able to direct her own affairs. To this there is no answer. The 
woman herself said, ““That first day I knew I wasn’t down and 
out because you listened and asked me what I thought.” 
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To listen and to wait is not to be inert. The worker must be 
on her guard lest an attitude motivated by a desire to give the 
client an opportunity to exert himself degenerate into lethargy, 
for which it serves as an alibi. There are interviews where, to 
the client, questions not only are indicative of interest but 
where their omission implies to him lack of regard, a desire on 
the part of the worker to dismiss him. A question may mean 
reassurance to one who is frightened or bewildered. And there 
are many cases in which movement depends on discussion of 
topics which the client would not voluntarily broach. Move- 
ment may also depend on the utilization of every known means 
for adding to the worker’s understanding of the situation. In 
evaluating the potentialities of an individual, we consider his 
current response, true, and the information that he gives con- 
cerning his past experiences and behavior. But we cannot afford 
to disregard the experience of others in dealing with our client. 

Since, presumably, we all realize the cost of becoming in- 
volved in situations where the client’s revelation of himself is 
inadequate or misleading, there is an element of humor in men- 
tioning at this date the value of collateral information. But it 
may not be superfluous to remind ourselves of the importance 
of an early and systematic use of public documents, local ex- 
changes, the intercity bureau. And collateral visits still have 
value. We use them with discrimination, with an awareness of 
the effect on the client, on the case situation, on our case work 
objectives. It is excellent so to handle the situation that the 
suggestion of a collateral contact comes from the client; it is 
essential, save in exceptional cases, to make it with his consent 
and participation. But to neglect such sources of information or 
cooperation is to cripple our possibilities for usefulness. We do 
our client a service when, through the use of established means 
of informing ourselves, we become aware of potentialities or 
limitations hitherto unperceived. 

Recently a client was accepted as a sensitive, inexperienced person of high 
standards, and an expensive program was soon under way. It included lengthy 


interviews supplemented by services and relief. A belated use of inter-city 
bureau made it clear that the client’s past experience indicated inability to 
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profit by the methods employed. Indeed she might have written a monograph 
on “Social Workers I Have Met—and Handled.” 

There is a close relationship between this awareness of capaci- 
ties and the worker’s use of the services and relief which she had 
at her disposal. Toward service and the use of her initiative the 
case worker today at times seems to have much the same atti- 
tude as formerly she had toward relief. Once regarded as a nec- 
essary evil and feared as destructive to the independence of the 
individual, relief is now accepted as a useful tool for meeting 
emotional as well as material needs; and it is service that is held 
in distrust. The worker seemingly is fearfui that by doing things 
for people she will weaken their capacity for action. There are 
instances where she defeats her own end by rigidity and failure 
to meet the client half way. Yet, an expectation of initiative on 
the part of certain individuals is comparable to an attempt to 
draw water from a well gone dry. There are people who must 
receive before they can give; who must be steadied before they 
can step forward; who must be reassured, and in such terms as 
they can understand. 

if her case work objective calls for the strengthening of the 
worker-client relationship, then the worker must do those things 
that will strengthen the relationship. It is true that in the past 
there has been a concentration on doing things for people, and 
each of us has had the experience of seeing a situation un- 
changed by all our earnest effort; yet, in our ability to serve we 
have a means of strengthening relationship, arousing initiative, 
meeting emotional as well as material needs. We break down 
resistance by demonstrating good will. 

lear of serving reflects the insecurity of the worker, for serv- 
ice is an indispensable tool in case work. It is a means of accom- 
plishing things that the client is unable to achieve, of filling 
needs recognized by the community. It is one means by which 
the worker meets her reality situation. To serve is to meet the 
needs of people who are unable to cope with their environment 
—who are unaware of resources, and who are not equipped to 
find their way through the complexities of their surroundings. 
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They are unfamiliar with the facilities which the community 
offers for the solution of their difficulties. 

There are people threatened by physical or mental ill health 
who do not see a problem, or fail to recognize its nature. On 
such cases the worker brings to bear a perception trained to re- 
late the seemingly irrelevant, to grasp the implications of the sit- 
uation for the client. It is not he, but the worker, who recognizes 
that action may prevent catastrophe or mitigate misfortune. 

There are cases where the welfare of the community demands 
activity on the part of the case worker. And there are people 
who have no conception of what life might be for them. Their 
horizon is broadened, their capacities developed by the worker 
who sees a need, recognizes a possibility, and offers an oppor- 
tunity. The case worker has no more important function than 
that of bringing to bear on the problem of another that com- 
bination of creative imagination and ingenuity which result in 
opportunties for growth. The skill of the worker in combining 
a listening, receptive attitude with active participation in the 
atiairs of the client is illustrated by the case of Mr. X: 


A man with an incurable and increasing myopia—a timid, uneducated, 
foreign man-—asked employment as a barber. 

It was the worker who discovered the eye condition, who persuaded him to 
secure a diagnosis, who showed him that he could not be a barber and put him 
in touch with training facilities for work which need not be discontinued be- 
cause of waning sight. 

He is a passive person; for him decisions are difficult. With the necessity 
for making contacts with agencies he finds himself the center of a maelstrom 
of workers; conflicting advice and suggestions are offered. He is confused and 
puzzled and fearful of the future. 

The worker makes of each of her contacts with him a little lesson in self- 
reliance. She explains to him the function of each agency and the purpose of 
the people who are coming into his life. She tells him that his ideas are 1mpor- 
tant, that it is for him to express his own thoughts. He must not follow the 
advice of each one who talks to him but must think about it, must weigh it, 
must decide for himself. In contacts with the worker he makes his own de- 
cisions. She says to him, “You are the important person—you are Mr. X.” 
He tells with pride of his success in dealing with the daily problems. The work- 
er has listened, but she has also demonstrated and taught and served. We see 
her client with gradually diminishing sight, with gradually increasing self- 
assurance, moving toward the goal of every case worker, which is this: to see 
the individual, in spite of difficulties, go forward alone. 


CONTRIBUTION TO PSYCHOLOGICAL FACTORS 
IN ANTI-SOCIAL BEHAVIOR 


Franz Alexander, M.D., Fudge Baker Foundation, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


HE longer I deal with the problem of etiology of crime, 

the more clearly I see that it cannot be solved either 

from the sociological or from the psychological point of 
view alone. Criminal acts are not necessarily the result of a 
criminal personality or of the social situation in which an indi- 
vidual happens to live. Both psychological and social factors 
may be active at the same time; one of them may be predomi- 
nant in one case, negligible in another. 

An intelligent approach to this complicated field is only possi- 
ble if the confusion of concepts which at present predominates is 
eliminated. Elaborate statistical investigations, such as Shaw’s 
in Chicago, have shown that the number of criminal acts is con- 
centrated in certain areas of acity. These criminal centers often 
supply twenty times more cases than other districts. The anal- 
ysis of these criminal centers shows that they are character- 
ized by lower social standards and are usually the places called 
“slums,” where the new immigrants have settled. ‘Thus this as- 
tonishing geographical distribution of crime corresponds simply 
to social stratification and is due to the fact that individuals be- 
longing to certain social strata usually live together—for ex- 
ample, the lowest social groups in the neglected and consequent- 
ly cheaper parts of the city. 

This result means nothing more than the numerical corrobo- 
ration of a fact which is well known, I should say, to every po- 
liceman and inhabitant of the city, and does not need further 
explanation. If criminality means breaking the social order 
which is protected by the law, it is evident that those portions 
of the population will have the greatest inclination to break 
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these rules which have the least interest in upholding them, that 
is to say, either the discontented elements or those who have not 
yet accepted the standards of the community and consider its 
rules as a pressure and an unwelcome interference with their 
freedom and old customs. 

Such a statement contributes literally nothing to a deeper 
knowledge of the sources of criminality and adds nothing to 
what we already know by common sense. Science, however, 
begins and is needed where common sense fails. It is obvious 
that, even in the worst slums, a great part of the population is 
not criminal. The influence of the environment on the individu- 
al takes place in the form of a certain selection. Influences which 
induce individuals to break the law may be greater in certain 
social strata than in others, but work always according to an un- 
known selective principle which is inherent in the character 
trends of the individuals exposed to these influences. It is also 
evident that the more powerful the social factor is, the greater 
number of individuals will necessarily yield to it; but on the 
other hand, if the individual’s character is especially predis- 
posed to crime, he may become criminal even under the most 
favorable social circumstances. 

A complete analysis of the etiology of crime necessarily must 
consist in the simultaneous study of both social and psycho- 
logical factors. The most obscure problem, however, that of the 
nature of the selective principle according to which the environ- 
mental influences work, can only be solved by psychological or, 
more precisely, by psychiatric investigation. ‘The first question 
is: Which are those character trends which make an individual 
more receptive to the criminal influences of the environment? 
Can we speak in general of a “criminal personality?” 

The knowledge of the human personality which the psycho- 
analytic method has given enables us to answer this question 
with considerable reliability. It has shown that those functions 
which make people suitable to live in community life are ac- 
quired during the individual’s early developmental periods, and 
that the inherited instinctual drives do not possess originally 
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any qualities which would guarantee social behavior. Psycho- 
analysis has also shown that social life is based on certain re- 
strictions of erotic and destructive tendencies and that these re- 
strictions are reinforced through what Freud called the “reality 
principle.” Whereas the small child’s mental processes are 
guided by the pleasure principle, that is to say, by the tendency 
to gratify immediately every need and to avoid pain, the adult 
learns to endure temporary dissatisfactions and even pain and 
to postpone certain gratifications in order to secure important 
satisfactions. This more far-seeing attitude of controlling the 
instinctual demands in an intelligent way according to the given 
external situation is the reality principle. It is evidently nothing 
else than an improved pleasure principle, because in the end it 
is able to improve the final balance between pain and pleasure 
in securing a greater amount of pleasure and avoiding more pain. 
lor the self-imposed restrictions and renunciations the individu- 
al is compensated by the gains which he obtains as a result of 
these sacrifices. These gains may be of a positive or negative 
nature, such as rewards of the environment or avoidance of 
painful experiences, punishment, and losing the respect and love 
of others. 

Social behavior is based on such a complicated balance be- 
tween gratifications and renunciations. It is easy to understand 
that the greater sacrifices and restrictions an individual has to 
bear, the more liable will be this equilibrium; and, conversely, 
an individual who has the possibility of gratifying a greater 
amount of his subjective needs, no matter what the nature of 
these needs may be, will be more willing to accept certain re- 
strictions necessitated by collective life. The specific capacity 
of the ego for enduring restrictions and deprivations is, however, 
dependent upon many factors and too complicated a phenom- 
enon to be described exhaustively by this simple formulation. 
Apart from the amount of gratifications which compensate for 
restrictions, the ability to sublimate and modify unadjusted 
tendencies plays an important rdle. 

Nevertheless, discontent always is apt to induce the indi- 
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vidual to give up those restrictions which he accepted only in 
order to secure certain gratifications. To renounce personal free- 
dom for nothing is evidently more difficult than to renounce it 
in order to get something in exchange. Therefore, the original 
unadjusted nature of man is more apt to break through and to 
overthrow social restrictions in the discontented strata of the 
population. 

This psychological insight alone is sufficient to prove that a 
real cure of society’s disease, called “‘crime,” can only be solved 
on a social basis. The more gratifications of subjective needs 
granted by social institutions and the greater number of the pop- 
ulation participating in the advantages of these institutions, the 
more individuals will accept social order. 

On the other hand, psychoanalytic and psychiatric insight 
into individual cases has shown that it would be entirely false to 
assume that only economic factors are responsible for the dis- 
content which is apt to disturb the equilibrium—achieved with 
such difficulty—of gratifications and social restrictions. 

Delinquency among young children is the best proof that 
economic factors can only have a secondary, although extreme- 
ly important, significance. The economic factor plays a much 
more important part in the life of adults. The child suffers less 
directly from the financial insecurity of the family and derives 
even certain emotional benefits from it. This is expressed mas- 
terfully by the Hungarian author, Franz Molnar, in a little di- 
alogue between the rich and the poor boy who meet on the 
street. The poor boy, without shoes, is standing in a pool on the 
street when the rich boy meets him and exclaims enviously, 
“Oh gosh, I can’t do that because my father will lick me if I go 
home with wet shoes.” In the course of his psychologically well 
observed dialogue, it becomes manifest how many more restric- 
tions the overprotected rich boy has to put on his natural in- 
stincts than the poor boy. There is scarcely anything in the life 
of the little neglected boy which the well-protected one would 
not envy, and even when he hears that his new acquaintance 
sleeps on the floor in the kitchen on a heap of straw he deplores 
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the fact that he has to go to his hated bed every evening and 
can’t sleep where he wants to. Indeed, we have to give up the 
point of view of the adult to understand the mental life of the 
child. In order to understand the delinquency of the child, we 
have to look for the sources of discontent which are character- 
istic for the child and not for the adult. 

The fact that in a very considerable number of cases, the 
criminality of the adult is the direct continuation of the delin- 
quency of the child, makes the understanding of the latter so 
important for the problem of etiology. Moreover, if there is 
something like a criminal personality, it necessarily must de- 
velop in childhood when all the character trends are formed. We 
may call criminal personalities all those individuals who have 
acquired during their development such character trends as 
make them more receptive to the unfavorable influences of the 
social environment. These character trends are responsible for 
the selective nature of the environmental influences which we 
have mentioned before. ‘The most general basis of criminal in- 
clinations is the unstableness of the balance between social re- 
strictions and gratifications. Evidently the distribution of satis- 
factions and deprivations in the early periods of life is decisive 
in its influence on the stability of this balance. But only em- 
pirical investigation can establish those conditions which are re- 
sponsible for the diminished resistance of the ego against un- 
adjusted tendencies. It was to be expected that early depriva- 
tions undoubtedly would diminish the resistance of the ego 
against the tension of repressed tendencies, but also long in- 
dulgence in certain gratifications which must be abandoned in 
the course of development may have a similar effect. 

The results of the psychoanalytic investigation of criminals 
which I am conducting at present with Dr. Healy at the Judge 
Baker I‘oundation have to be reserved for later publication. | 
can only refer at present to a few general observations which 
have largely corroborated those first formulations which | made 
with Mr. Staub in Germany. Unquestionably, there are certain 
easily definable character features which make the individual 
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more susceptible to certain influences of the environment in the 
direction of criminality. These character trends develop chiefly 
under the influence of the very first environment of the child, 
that is, the family. 

With regard to the so frequent overemphasis of the influence 
of social environment, it is necessary to differentiate this closer 
family environment from the social environment in the broader 
sense which begins to exert its influence only in a later period of 
the individual’s development, namely, after the child comes in 
closer contact with others than the members of the family. But 
even when these social contacts develop, for a long time the 
family, no matter whether it is the child’s own or a foster fami- 
lv, retains a predominant réle in the formation of character. 


DETERMINING FACTORS IN PERSONALITY 


FORMATION 
1. Congenital equipment (heredity and 
intra-uterine influences). ........... Constitution 
2. Dispositional factors 
3. Family influences Post-natal 
4. Influence of the social environment in a_ | development 
broader sense } 


A schematic view of the different etiological factors active in 
personality development may serve to clarify the involved con- 
cepts in this field. First, we have to distinguish the congenital 
equipment and will call it ““constitution.”” We know little about 
it, but we have to assume its presence and importance on the 
basis of empirical observations, which do not allow the assump- 
tion that all human beings are born alike. All later post-natal 
factors act upon this inherited substratum which probably de- 
termines certain general characteristics of the instinctual life. 

The first influences of the extra-uterine existence can be ditter- 
entiated from the later ones through their more impersonal na- 
ture. They consist in the handling of the child’s early biological 
functions in the field of nutrition and excretion. The influence 
of these processes is also considerably obscure, and what we 
know about it is based more on reconstructions than direct ob- 
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servational establishment between cause and effect. Following 
the etiological formula which Freud gave for neuroses and psy- 
choses, we may call the sum of these influences dispositional fac- 
tors. Consequently, disposition, in contrast to constitution, is 
something which is acquired, though acquired in the very first 
period of life. , 

Thirdly, there are the personal influences of the members of 
the family. This is the best studied and probably the most im- 
portant part of personality development. The emotional ex- 
periences in relation to the parents and siblings are unquestion- 
ably decisive for later social behavior, since the family is a kind 
of society and the adjustment to this first society is the condi- 
tioning pattern of later behavior. 

With the more or less defined character trends which de- 
veloped under the influence of these three categories of factors 
—constitutional, dispositional, and family influences—the child 
enters the social environment in the broader sense. The selec- 
tive principle according to which these environmental influences 
act consists in the end-result of all the three mentioned previous 
determining factors. Which individual will be influenced in the 
criminal sense in a given environment is dependent upon those 
character trends which have been inherited and acquired in the 
previous period. Bad example, deprivations, and discontent of 
every kind induce to anti-social behavior only a certain per- 
centage of individuals who live in a similar environment, name- 
ly, those whose acquired and inherited character trends are sus- 
ceptible to these influences. 

The analytic investigation of criminal individuals has led us, 
strange to say, to the same family experiences which have been 
found the determining factors in psychoneuroses. It was not an 
unexpected result that both these forms of maladjustment— 
psychoneurosis and criminality—could be retraced to the family 
situation, but the hope of finding certain typical emotional situ- 
ations which could account for either a criminal career or the 
development of a psychoneurosis has not been fulfilled. 

We have found that criminal behavior in the majority of cases 
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is the expression of a protest against certain deprivations, a re- 
action of spite against certain members of the family, the ex- 
pression of jealousy, envy, competition, and frequently a proof 
of masculinity. Often it originates from the stubborn wish for 
compensation for previous deprivations, or is the result of a 
sense of guilt and consequent need for punishment, as was found 
similarly in the psychogenesis of neuroses. The similarity goes 
even so far that these motives are repressed and consequently 
unconscious, just as they are in psychoneuroses. Furthermore, 
our investigation has corroborated the expectation that, as in 
neuroses, both excessive deprivations and spoiling are apt to 
shift the balance between repressed and repressive forces. De- 
privations cause extreme tensions in the unconscious, whereas 
long indulgence in infantile gratifications makes the endurance 
of those restrictions most difficult to which the individual neces- 
sarily is subject during this later development. 

The only difference which our investigation up to now has 
been able to establish is the greater tendency of rationalizations, 
the greater emphasis on certain conscious and rational motives 
in order to cover up the underlying and usually more powerful 
unconscious motives. In addition to the greater tendency, there 
is also a greater opportunity for rationalization which is inher- 
ent in the social situation. In such cases where actual depriva- 
tions due to social circumstances are present, these latter can 
easily replace previous emotional conflicts arising from the fam- 
ily situation. The actual rational motives run parallel with the 
repressed unconscious motives and may entirely overshadow 
them. If the social situation gives justified reason for discon- 
tent and anti-social attitude, the early emotional conflicts in the 
family are more likely to be worked out on the social level; and 
the earlier discontent from the family situation, together with 
the social discontent, is more apt to lead to non-social behavior 
than to neurotic symptom-formation. 

The chief difference between neurosis and criminal behavior 
is that in the first case the emotional conflict results in symbolic 
gratifications of unadjusted restricted tendencies, whereas in 
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the second they lead to real actions. Those needs which are re- 
stricted from economic reasons belong usually to the sphere of 
self-preservation and, like hunger, cannot be gratified as easily 
by symbolic gratifications of phantasy as the emotional tensions 
of love and hate. The emotional conflicts of childhood, resent- 
ments against parents and siblings, find a powerful ally in re- 
sentment against the social situation; and this combined emo- 
tional tension seeks a more real expression, such as criminal 
acts, and cannot be relieved by mere phantasy products such as 
neurotic symptoms. 

That this explanation, however, cannot account for all cases 
is evident, because we often see the tendency to act out neurotic 
conflicts in reality in individuals who have no reason for social 
discontent; and, vice versa, we see the development of neurosis 
in many individuals who would have had ample opportunity 
and reason to transform their neurotic conflict into an external 
conflict with society. 

Therefore, even after my recent studies, I cannot discard my 

earlier assumption that the basic character of the instinctual 
life, its expansive nature, must be one of the factors responsible 
for the fact that similar emotional conflicts in one case result in 
criminality and in another in neurosis. The introverted nature 
of the neurotic, his readiness to content himself with gratifica- 
tions in phantasy and renounce real satisfactions, seems to be a 
constitutional factor. And on the other hand, certain individu- 
als are characterized by a more robust expansive instinctual life 
which contents itself only with real actions. 

What I have learned since I made this earlier formulation is 
to appreciate more the significance of the social situation. There 
is no sense in searching for deeper emotional motives for the 
stealing by an individual who is near starvation, because hunger 
alone sufficiently explains such deeds without assuming the pres- 
ence of any unconscious motives such as early thwartings in the 
expectations of love or hatred against the rivals in the family. 
Undoubtedly, such unconscious sources of emotional discontent 
are apt to enhance the dynamic power of rational motives which 
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derive from the social situation and thus increase the probability 
of anti-social behavior. Since I have observed during an analy- 
sis that after the criminal behavior has been blocked and ceased 
to be an outlet for emotional conflicts, a psychoneurosis has de- 
veloped in the place of the criminal behavior, I have no doubt 
that the social situation in many cases saves individuals from 
becoming neurotic. Two of my criminal cases confessed to me 
during the analyses that the criminal act relieved them from a 
kind of free-floating anxiety and restlessness which had a typical 
neurotic character. The real sufferings and deprivations give 
the possibility to act out aggressions and destructive tendencies 
on a rational basis and at the same time relieve the need for 
punishment. I do not think, however, that this factor, without 
taking into account the constitutional nature of the instinctual 
life, can explain in all cases why the emotional conflicts of the 
family life lead at one time to a neurotic and at another to a 
criminal solution. The social situation determines the conscious 
ego’s reaction to the emotional conflicts. Real deprivation is apt 
to win the conscious ego’s consent to real action instead of 
merely socially harmless symptoms. The constitutional quality 
of the instinctual life is, however, another factor determining the 
outcome of the emotional conflict in action or in phantasy. 

In conclusion, we may say that an unfavorable social situ- 
ation makes it easier for the individual to displace emotional 
conflicts which were created in family life to reactions against 
social order and to relieve accumulated disappointments, hos- 
tilities of every kind, in the form of anti-social behavior. Thus, 
the manifest conflicts with the social environment become the 
open battlefield of underlying invisible unconscious conflicts be- 
longing to the past experiences of life. 

It would be erroneous to deny the reality and importance of 
the more tangible conscious conflicts deriving from the actual 
situation and consider them always as mere excuses for relieving 
unconscious aggressions in the form of anti-social behavior. In 
some cases, these actual social conflicts alone suffice to explain 
non-social behavior. Naturally there are many cases in which 
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there are no momentous objective reasons for unadjusted behav- 
ior, and on the other hand there are many individuals who have 
real reason for revolt and yet accept social order. Early post- 
natal experiences, especially the emotional conflicts in family 
life, the social situation, and in addition certain constitutional 
characteristics, are together responsible for these differences. In 
our present studies we have tried to analyze the relative impor- 
tance of these three categories of factors by selecting cases of dif- 
ferent types, individuals with favorable social backgrounds and 
extremely neglected ones, and hope soon to be able to formulate 
our results. Regarding the influence of constitution, however, 
the biologists still owe us information. 


APPLICATION OF PSYCHOLOGY TO CASE WORK 


Grace F. Marcus, Case Work Consultant, Charity Organi- 
zation Society, New York City 


HAT value can involved psychoanalytical data have 

for us case workers? Is it not our major obligation to 

deal with clients overcome by the material realities, 
and is there not a danger of our forgetting this obligation if we 
allow our attention to be diverted to the riddles of personality? 
What will happen to case work in its manifold aspects if we sur- 
render to the luxury of exploring psychological subtleties? Is 
this the time—a time of great stress, when emergencies besiege 
us and so frequently find us unprepared—for delicate laboratory 
experiments on problems no one is asking us to solve? Of what 
practical use are these psychoanalytical minutiae to case workers 
who must struggle for time to do a minimum case work job? 
Moreover, what right have we to inflict upon our clients a treat- 
ment that may carry us far afield from the concrete difficulties 
which brought them to us? After all, what business have we 
raising orchids when we are so inadequate to the job of provid- 
ing bread? 

Even if we contrive answers to these questions, there are 
others still more difficult confronting us. Who is to work out 
these applications of psychoanalysis to case work? How are the 
rest of us to learn from the results of such experimentation? 

Let me admit that I raised these questions knowing there 
would be no opportunity here to answer them. They spring 
from realities. However, they also spring from various states of 
mind the existence of which I wish to recognize. States of mind 
are important phenomena—outside psychoanalysis. They are 
important in the case worker; they are important in the case 
worker’s clients. They are the stuff of which case work is made 
whether or no we are willing to concede it. Unhappily (and this 
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is one reason why case work is such a difficult occupation in a 
period of profound economic disorder), we do not cease to feel 
as long as life is conscious in us. If we—and our clients—cannot 
escape from the physical realities, except in death, it is equally 
true that we cannot escape from the psychological. These psy- 
chological realities are not “new.” They are not a fad. They are 
ineradicable constituents of human life. They exist without our 
choice. All that is “new” is the psychoanalytical discovery 
which was made forty years ago that our psychological existence 
is governed by its own peculiar laws which areas yet but partially 
understood. Our only choice is whether or not we shall recog- 
nize this discovery and recognize, as well, that it entails fresh 
obligations upon case work. Whatever limitations we are anx- 
ious or forced to define for case work, whatever functions we 
select, the necessity remains for taking into account those psy- 
chological factors which we have only recently learned operate 
so powerfully in ourselves and in our clients to determine what 
we are and shall become. The challenge to case work is to under- 
stand and attempt to bring under control forces which are pres- 
ent and potent in every case work situation. That this is only 
one of many different challenges to an art which is directly or 
indirectly concerned with all the unruly realities, that it is a 
challenge issuing from our own professional needs rather than 
from frank community demands, may make our task more diffi- 
cult but no less a necessity. 

In the recent past we case workers have relied on mental hy- 
giene to function as the authoritative intermediary between 
case work and the psychological sciences. his dependence re- 
lieved us of the independent responsibility of studying source 
material, and concealed from us the crying need to examine 
further problems peculiar to the case work fields. There is every 
reason why organized mental hygiene should continue to func- 
tion in this rdle of special responsibility. But its generous will- 
ingness to serve in this transmitting capacity should not blind 
us to our own need for progressive study and experimentation. 
We may resist admitting the need, because not all of us can indi- 
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vidually meet it, because the number of those who can meet it 
is relatively small, because we are afraid that case work will lose 
its familiar identity, because new knowledge always creates new 
pitfalls, because we are insecure about the future of case work 
and are painfully aware of other abyssmal weaknesses. These 
difficulties and dangers are not to be ignored but will have to be 
carefully considered and surmounted. It is well to recognize 
them. I should like, however, to emphasize equally the loss 
which we may suffer if we neglect to tap new resources from 
which we may draw the strength we imperatively need to attack 
old and besetting problems. 

This is not the occasion for a discussion of all the possible uses 
we may make of psychoanalytical material. However, our more 
recent study and experimentation have done a great deal to cor- 
rect the false assumption that an interest in the psychological 
aspects of case work can be productive only under conditions 
permitting larger expenditures of effort and long-time treatment 
of the emotional problems we find in our clients. If it is true 
that more sensitive insight reveals the complexity of case situa- 
tions we might once have regarded as simple, it 1s equally evi- 
dent that case work intuitions, when psychoanalytically sharp- 
ened, enable case workers to refrain from rushing in where 
psychoanalysts would fear to tread. Anything that will save 
case workers from wasting their resources on irremediable prob- 
lems is a precious boon. But this is not all. Even a limited 
understanding of emotional phenomena helps the overburdened 
case worker to utilize her meager minutes to greater advantage. 

Take, for example, the case of Mr. X, long unemployed, des- 
perate from the evaporation of his familiar assets, and no better 
off for successive contacts with a number of social agencies to 
whom he had previously applied, first for advice and later for 
financial assistance. Because he was badly confused by catas- 
trophes stranger to his self-directed, self-denying past, he pre- 
sented what was meant to be an appeal for help in a denuncia- 
tion of the economic order, a heartless society, and an irrespon- 
sible goverument. Fie concluded his arraignment with a threat 
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that his behavior might know no bounds were nothing done for 
him. Whatever this man’s realities were, they were thoroughly 
obscured to him and to the case worker by his state of mind. 
There was nothing for her to do but listen and, when he quieted 
down, give him minimal relief to meet what would seem to be 
his immediate necessities. When he returned a week later, he 
himself initiated a matter-of-fact account of his difficulties and 
then took occasion to tell her that he had been thinking things 
over and realized he had made a scapegoat of her, the first per- 
son who had listened without argument, reproach, or fear to 
what was on his mind. He described his condition in his own 
terms, ‘“The whole world seemed to be going to pieces, and me 
with it. I felt like I was lost in a dark place and no one would 
hear me. I couldn’t think of anything else until I talked to you, 
and somehow that brought me to my senses. | want to tell you 
I am sorry for the way I acted.”’ That first interview was sim- 
plicity itself, but the handling of it was governed by two things 
—first, the case worker’s ability to feel the man’s present prob- 
lem as he in his helpless rage revealed it; and second, her willing- 
ness to let him vent it on her. This client’s tirade cleared the 
way to a reality which might be practically, if not ideally, 
handled on an unemployment basis. His emotional problems 
were not solved. All that happened to him was a recovery of his 
self-responsible identity through the discharge of his resentment 
upon a case worker who did not need to punish him for it. 

In this instance, as in many others where the case worker’s 
time is at a premium and relief has to be dispensed on a minimal 
scale, the case worker’s understanding of disturbing emotional 
factors may provide the one possible access to realities which 
the client has lost his power to see and face. The case work rela- 
tionship, control of which might seem an impractical refinement 
to be cultivated only in some remote case work heaven, may 
furnish the delicate thread which will serve the client to main- 
tain effective connections with the outside world. In view of the 
client’s deeper problems which such methods do not even touch, 
the psychological benefit is slight; but when it is considered that 
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the mere manner of conducting an interview may assist the cli- 
ent to retain that sense of his own identity which he has been in 
danger of losing, we cannot begrudge the directed effort which 
the acquisition of greater psychological skill demands of us. 
Experimentation with methods adapted from psychoanalyti- 
cal practice has indicated other possibilities for more economical 
and socially profitable handling of case work situations. There 
is that group of clients whose ability to maintain themselves in 
the past appears an unexplained miracle. Every bit of case work 
evidence points to pervasive and deep-seated conflicts. Even 
the surface of their stories betrays them. Perhaps we need to 
thank the stimulus of the depression as well as that of psycho- 
analysis for our willingness to steer clear of depths from which 
neither we nor the clients would be likely to emerge. At any 
rate, the experimental handling of the relationship in such cases 
has brought into the active case work arena problems of the 
client’s choosing, not ours—problems usually far removed from 
their essential difficulties but to which the clients now devote 
energies that are integrated and focused through the case work- 
er’s willingness to let them express to her the feelings which 
would otherwise block any continuous activity in the real world. 
In a number of such cases the clients have managed to effect a 
return to the same precarious, neurotic existence they led before. 
What has resulted from the case worker’s participation may be 
described as a patchwork adjustment evolved by the client from 
slender resources his relationship to her makes it possible for 
him to use. The product may not be durable; but within the 
bounds set by the realities, the clients’ own personality, and our 
case work limitations, it represents an advance which we owe to 
the contributions of psychoanalysis and the efforts of those who 
have tried to apply them to the handling of case work problems. 
The utilization of the formerly uncontrolled relationship be- 
tween case worker and client is still in its embryonic stages. It 
presents many problems to which we must look, not only to 
psychoanalytic experience but to our own future experimenta- 
tion for methods that will be suitable to case work purposes and 
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limitations. At present there is reason to believe that whatever 
intensive thinking we can contrive to invest in work on this 
problem will be rewarded by noticeable reductions in the 
amount of effort we shall have to expend and the increases in the 
number of adjustments clients will achieve for themselves. If 
we can learn how to let the client reveal his own needs and how 
to let him determine what use he will make of us, we shall un- 
doubtedly discover that more clients are able to work out on 
their own initiative problems we have too often assumed they 
must have our help to solve. At this point, our very sketchy 
experience furnishes us some evidence of possibilities for self- 
adjustment in clients which formerly we might have prevented 
their realizing because we needed to impose on them plans foreign 
to their emotional wants or beyond their psychological capaci- 
ties. 

One situation of this sort was embodied in a short record, that 
of a very young wife who had spent the first year of her marriage 
in a valiant attempt to stabilize her husband. He had insisted 
they must have a child and had then bewildered her by his rapid 
shifts from reverent devotion to cruel neglect during a difficult 
pregnancy. A few days after she was delivered of aseven months’ 
child, she was shattered by his arrest for contracting a bigamous 
marriage with a minor. Immediately involved in a variety of 
legal entanglements, penniless, physically weak, and responsible 
for the care of a sickly infant, she consciously turned to the case 
worker as someone likely to be more disinterested than any of 
her available relatives or friends. She poured forth in floods her 
conflicts between pity and hate of her husband, love and rejec- . 
tion of his child, her desire to evade and her resolution to fight 
out the problems of self-support. She asked no advice about 
these, she knew she felt “two ways about nearly everything.” 
The case worker listened, and incidentally extended material 
assistance and concrete service in ways calculated not to confuse 
the client in working out her conflicts. Then another catastro- 
phe occurred, just after the husband was sentenced to prison. 
The client awoke one morning to find the baby dead from an 
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illness the clinic had dismissed as a figment of her imagination. 
There were added to her existing difficulties a new rebellion and 
guilt. During all this period she sought the worker out for fre- 
quent interviews because, as she explained, this was the only 
way she knew to “clear her mind.” 

Now in this case the worker recognized the presence of acute 
conflict. She also realized that physical separation and plans for 
a divorce did not necessarily mean psychological freedom from 
a profoundly neurotic husband. She was, however, following, 
not guiding the situation. Presently, with some assistance from 
her, the client found a job of the kind she wanted. Somewhat to 
the worker’s surprise, this was all the client felt she needed, for 
within a few weeks she came in to thank the worker. She ex- 
plained that now she was all right but asked if she might come in 
when she wanted to talk anything over. Later she did come in 
to ask the case worker if there were not someone at the prison 
to whom her husband might talk, because, if talking did her so 
much good, it might help him. After this she vanished into the 
community, her conflicts apparently repressed and certainly un- 
solved, her mind occupied with a new hat, old friends seen 
again, and satisfaction in bills paid. She had used the case work- 
er to relieve her current conflicts, and the case worker could rec- 
ognize as her own little problem the faint disappointment she 
felt because she might never know how it would all turn out. 

In citing these random examples of economies in effort at- 
tributable to the adaptation of psychoanalytical methods to 
case work, I do not want to create the impression that the case 
work techniques evolving from such tentative experiments al- 
ways provide short cuts or result in adjustment by the client to 
his problems. They do not. In the first place, such modified 
techniques will frequently reveal needs in some clients we would 
not want or know how to satisfy. In the second place, the pres- 
ent results have to be submitted to various tests before we can 
be sure that we have gauged their significance correctly. 

The point I would like to make is this: we cannot afford to 
lose whatever psychoanalytical experience may teachus. We 
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should certainly not neglect the opportunity on the assumption 
that an interest in psychoanalytical applications should be 
limited to those who inhabit ivory towers. Whether we are con- 
fined to a single interview or to minimal case work treatment, 
psychoanalysis has something to give us in handling the situa- 
tion before us. The real crux of our problem is the difficulty we 
encounter behind the scenes, the diiticulty of coming to feel and 
think more sensitively, of cultivating a deeper, broader con- 
sciousness of what goes on in our clients and between our clients 
and ourselves. 

It is this that will take time, effort, and courage. Intensive 
thinking is a quality, quite distinct from that quantity we asso- 
ciate with intensive case work. Not all of us may have the op- 
portunity to do the intensive thinking. Perhaps we shall have 
to rely on those who want so much to experiment in this par- 
ticular way that they will discover how to surmount the obsta- 
cles of circumstance. Our individual rdle may not be that of 
applying such contributions as that Dr. Alexander has made 
this morning, and yet it may be important. Development in 
case work depends not merely on leadership but on us of the 
rank and file who want it, stimulate it, and put its achievements 
to the test. We may support it by our open-mindedness or drive 
it off on tangents or up blind alleys by our resistance. The chal- 
lenge is to each of us who realize that human beings live in a 
psychological, as well as in a physical, reality and also realize 
that, however greatly these realities may be opposed, they can 
never be divorced. 
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POVERTY AND PLENTY 
Walter Lippmann, The “Herald Tribune,” New York City 


HAVE not come here to exhort or to advise social workers. 

You do not need to be exhorted to keep up your courage 

and to continue. In the last two and a half years you have 
proved your mettle. Among all who have had to deal with this 
great crisis, among statesmen and business men, among reform- 
ers and economists, your record is the clearest. You have the 
least to regret. You have had to administer relief on a scale 
which was utterly unforeseen. You have been provided with re- 
sources that were rarely adequate. The patience and the cour- 
age, the resourcefulness and the single-mindedness, with which 
you are carrying on are beyond all praise. When the history of 
these times comes to be written, it will be said of the social work- 
ers of America that they did their duty without flinching and 
that they deserved well of their country. 

You know better than any assembly that could be gathered 
together what are the real and final consequences of this great 
disorder in human affairs. You have seen what lies behind the 
statistics of unemployment and of destitution. You have seen 
what lies behind the obvious symptoms of want. You have 
penetrated the surface and you know the anxieties, the paralyz- 
ing fears, the broken bodies, and the broken spirits which the 
world-wide mismanagement and confusion entail. I shall not 
tell you of these things of which you are the daily witnesses. 

I shall speak, rather, of the paradox at the heart of all this 
suffering—the sensational and the intolerable paradox of want 
in the midst of abundance, of poverty in the midst of plenty. | 
should like to call your attention at the outset to the fact that 
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this is the first great economic depression in which every think- 
ing person has been conscious of this paradox. 

It is often said that this depression is not unlike the great de- 
pressions after 1837 and 1873. There are, indeed, many com- 
mon elements; and if our knowledge of these other crises were 
more reliable than it is, we should probably have more practical 
wisdom at hand for meeting our problem. But in the mentality 
of the people there is a profound difference between this crisis 
and all its predecessors. This is the first time when it is alto- 
gether evident that man’s power to produce wealth has reached 
a point where it is clearly unnecessary that millions in a country 
like the United States should be in want. In all previous crises 
there was some doubt as to whether the wealth of the nation 
was sufficient. That doubt no longer exists. 

Man has invented and organized the power to produce wealth 
on a scale which allows us to say that the most ancient of human 
problems— the problem of scarcity—has been solved. It has not 
been solved in all parts of the globe. It has not been solved in 
China or in India and not yet, I think, in Russia. There men are 
still under the dominion of scarcity; the wealth, no matter how 
fairly it may be distributed, does not exist, to liberate the peo- 
ples from the menace of want. There the problem is still the 
ancient problem-—the problem of scarcity, of famine due to the 
shortage of food and other goods. 

But in our western world, and above all in the United States, 
this problem is solved. Not only do we know how to produce all 
the wealth needed for a decent standard of life for everybody; 
we actually do produce it in great abundance. 

It has taken about three hundred years to arrive at the point 
where we can definitely say that the problem of scarcity is 
solved. It has required the development of modern science, the 
overthrow of feudalism, the liberation of personal energies 
through the democratic destruction of caste, and the widespread 
popularization of knowledge to accomplish the result. But it 
has been done. It is in any large perspective a great achieve- 
ment. 
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We who stand at the culmination of this epoch can see today 
that in order to reap the results of this achievement, in order to 
translate the power we possess into a secure and ordered civili- 
zation, we have to do something which is extremely difficult. 
We have to tamper with the motives which made the achieve- 
ment possible. lor, if we are realistic, we must acknowledge 
that the moving force behind the stupendous material work of 
the nineteenth century was the acquisitive instinct stimulated 
to tremendous energy by the prospect of enormous personal 
profits and personal power. ‘The supreme social problem of the 
twentieth century, and perhaps for a longer time than that, 1s to 
tind energies as powerful and as persistent as the acquisitive and 
the competitive which are disinterested and cooperative in their 
ettect. 

If I read correctly the recent experience of Russia, it is being 
demonstrated there how dificult it is to solve that problem. [or 
the Russian system starts with the premise that the acquisitive 
motive shall be outlawed. But the Russian experience seems to 
show, not only that the acquisitive motive is difficult to sup- 
press, but that without it the energies of men to produce wealth 
are at present insufficient. That is why the Russians, when thev 
find the output of wealth insufficient, are compelled temporarily 
at least to mitigate their pure doctrine and make concessions to 
private acquisitiveness. 

[ mention this, not by way of criticism, but because it seems 
to me to show the essential difficulty met by men who are mak- 
ing the most radical experiment with a problem which con- 
fronts all mankind. Their experiment shows thus far, it seems 
to me, that a technology for the production of wealth brought 
into being under the stimulus of strong acquisitiveness will not 
easily be maintained and mastered by disinterested and co- 
operative motives alone. 

It seems probable, therefore— indeed, I think we may say it 
is certain—that as it took several centuries to solve the problem 
of scarcity, so it will take long generations to solve what we may 
call the problem of the management of plenty. The solution of 
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that problem depends upon changes in human motives as great 
as those which distinguish a feudal peasant from a modern busi- 
ness man. | do not say this in the spirit of those who tell us that 
nothing is possible because human nature is unchangeable. Hu- 
man nature is changeable in the sense that the informed idealist 
has in mind. The change that has come over human nature in 
the West since the fifteenth century has made possible the capi- 
talist system. The modern business man is the descendant of 
peasants; and if his human nature is unchanged from that of his 
ancestors, the motives which actuated him and the energies 
which he shows are at least a radical rearrangement and dis- 
placement of the ancient pattern. If the descendants of the 
modern business man are to operate a social order in which per- 
sonal initiative is to be combined with public responsibility, his 
motives will have to change as radically in the next centuries 
as they have in the past. 

We are not, however, able to wait until human motives have 
been transformed. The pressure of events compels us to make 
experiments in the management of human affairs for which in 
fact we lack adequate human material. We do not have the 
wisdom and disinterestedness to manage with any assurance 
the volume of credit which determines the rhythm of economic 
enterprise. We do not have the wisdom and disinterestedness 
to make the world secure against war. We do not have the wis- 
dom and disinterestedness to plan and arrange the growth of 
our cities or the future of agriculture or the balance between 
agriculture and industry. Nevertheless, we have to attempt all 
these things, and many more besides, for which we are unpre- 
pared and inadequate. lor the world in which we live, the 
world which our achievement in production has created, is a 
world which is so complicated, so dependent upon agreements 
and upon foresight, that a policy of laissez faire has become 
utterly impossible. We have to attempt the management of it 
though we know so little how to manage it. We have to learn 
by trial and error, since the whole truth is not revealed to us 
and we cannot spin it a priori out of our minds. 
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Therefore, the ages of discovery are not over. We are entering 
a new one in which the problems are as fascinating and the 
issues as momentous as any with which man has dealt. The 
voyage of Columbus opened up a new world to the European 
spirit, and within these widened horizons men accomplished 
miracles of invention and human organization. The solution of 
the problem of scarcity is a discovery like that of Columbus. It 
has opened a new world in which the human spirit can, and will, 
expand with hopes and energies and invincible ambitions for a 
better order of life than men have ever known before. 


THE UNKNOWN FUTURE 


M. Antoinette Cannon, New York School of Social 
Work, New York City 


F A prophet is one who habitually interprets the present in 
terms of the future, Mr. Lippmann is a prophet. True, in 
these practical days we speak not of prophecy but of prog- 

nosis. Either word will do, though I prefer prophecy to express 
Mr. Lippmann. The titles of his various articles and books tell 
the tale: ““The Unknown Future’; “What of the Night?” “To- 
day and Tomorrow”’; these “‘Prefaces”’ to politics-and-morals- 
to-come. Now, although the future is one of man’s fundamen- 
tal curiosities, a prophet seldom gets a hearing until it is time 
for him to say, “I told you so.” Prophets seem not to arise in 
times of trouble. It is when living is high and markets are bull 
that Jeremiah speaks, and then no one listens. When the dis- 
aster comes, we are all so busy with hand-to-mouth activities 
that the spirit of prophecy itself dies out. This is, I think, no- 
ticeably true of the present, when we are all either looking back 
to the golden age or planning to meet our needs and balance our 
budgets for the coming year. It is the more important to us 
that someone should come forward to give us a longer look 
ahead, and some perspective on past, present, and future. 

My discussion will not be prophecy, but it will be an attempt 
to say something of the future as the social worker looks to it 
and may take part in it. I say “take part” in it, for the social 
worker is by nature a participating creature. This is the great 
difference between the social worker and the sociologist. ‘The 
pure sociologist wants only to know. There is nothing “pure” 
about the social worker. He wants to be up and doing, to be 
into everything, whether he knows or not. It takes too long to 
know; we never really know. Action is always based upon some 
degree of faith. If we waited to figure the speeds of traffic, we 
should never get across the street—and life is like that. 
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As to the future, there are several ways of thinking. I will 
speak of two—the utopian and the evolutionary. By “‘utopian” 
| mean not necessarily impossible, but made to suit mankind. 
I believe the man of action tends to the utopian way of thinking 
of the future, especially if he is a restless man. The non-partici- 
pant man, on the other hand, accepts the balance of nature or 
the will of God. I call this the evolutionary way of looking to 
the future because modern Westerns do not speak so much of 
God as of nature. 

The only difficulty arising from the adherence to either the 
utopian or the evolutionary point of view is that, like all other 
consistent points of view, they both tend to become extreme, 
and then they destroy us. The evolutionary then not only ac- 
cepts reality in the outer world but fails to realize himself and 
his own will as a part of its dynamic energy. The utopian, on 
the other hand, not only wants to change the world but wants 
to bring it to rest. I believe utopias and heavens are character- 
istically static. The motto of the evolutionary is, “You can’t 
change human nature’’; that of the utopian is, “We ought to 
have a law.” 

It is a part of our natural ambivalence that we both want and 
do not want to reach a “‘state”’ in the sense of a resting place. 
“Lasting joy” is a paradox; brevity is the soul of beauty. We 
say truly we want “rest and change.” The only life that will 
suit us must give us these contradictories. And that is just what 
it does. The l‘rench have a phrase for it, “Plus ga change plus 
c’est la méme chose.” 

This indicates that it is not by an arithmetical mean that we 
are to guide ourselves to a working point between the two ex- 
tremes of utopianism and acquiescence. They are reconcilable 
only by some principle which includes them both. I suggest as 
this reconciling principle active participation in endless change. 
Could we guide by such a principle we might always accept the 
present, but always as a point of departure. We might accept 
even our own dissatisfaction, making of it a tool and a lever for 
the removal of mountains. 
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Mr. Lippmann’s way of putting this dissatisfaction is, ‘““Some- 
how we are so constituted that we demand the impossible. .... 
What is there in the back of our heads which keeps telling us 
that life as we find it is not what it ought to be?’ He gives us 
the psychoanalytic explanation of the prenatal origin of our 
memory of a golden age. lor most of us it 1s perhaps hard to 
understand how we can still be affected by an unconscious 
memory which reaches back to our state before our own birth. 
If we think of our consciously memorable childhood, we can 
understand better, and perhaps childhood impressions are 
enough to give us the same kind of interpretation of a source of 
our present fears and our present heart’s desires. In childhood, 
we remember, there was comparative security. Yet in child- 
hood and even before birth we are taking part in that cosmic 
tug-of-war which gives the world life and death, motion and 
rest in a word, development, or change. Is not the pain and 
unrest of our social life a sign of the same struggle in another 
stage and under another form? 

Social workers, being restless and unable to accept trouble, 
either their own or that of other people, without wrestling with 
it, have thought of various steps toward utopia which they have 
called “goals.” Goals are good and helpful, but they should be 
tentatively held. Any goal may have to give way at any time 
to another goal, either because it is reached and becomes a point 
of departure, or because it is not reached and cannot be reached 
from the present point of departure. Take, for example, the 
average and ‘“‘minimum”’ standards which have been worked 
out by sciences, and according to which families under care of 
social agencies have been budgeted, health examined, mental 
tested, and given help according to their measured needs. Good 
social case practice had by 1929 come to mean a thorough study 
of each case to know its assets and liabilities, use of resources ac- 
cording to the standards, and in addition all the opportunity the 
individuals seemed able to use. The resources of the community 
might have to be organized. ‘There was, however, whether we be- 
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lieve it of ourselves or not, an underlying assumption that the 
products of the earth hung on a tree and that the need proved 
and measured must, as a matter of course, be filled. We had 
done some thinking about the needs of the person above and be- 
yond a bodily habitation and an effort at self-support. We had 
ideas of the psychological values of security, and of ways in 
which it could be given. We were learning, we thought, ways of 
helping people with their deeper underlying personal difficulties. 

Now we have had a rude awakening. Our standards of social 
case practice have had to give way before the necessity of quan- 
tity distribution of food and shelter. That, to be sure, 1s some- 
thing we know how to do, and we have not failed to put our best 
energies into it, but withal we have been resentful. Why have a 
depression? We ought not to have these business cycles. Un- 
employment is a state of industry for which there is no excuse. 
Has not everyone an inalienable right to work for his living? 
Our standards are useless under such conditions as these. This 
that we are doing is not our idea of social work. What will the 
young generation of social workers learn? What 1s the depres- 
sion doing to social work? Social work is threatened with ex- 
tinction. 

Among community organizers and social program-builders 
one discerns at times a kind of exacerbation of a chronic state 
of exasperation with the futility of social work to contribute 
anything to society as a whole. If we had really been on our job 
all this time and paying attention to the causes of social dis- 
turbance, instead of being absorbed in our curiosity as to indi- 
vidual abnormalities, we should have had social insurance, we 
should have had better industrial practices, and social work 
would have a voice now and something to say as to the repair 
of the old system or the instalment of a new. 

Our distress at what is happening to us is natural enough. No 
living person who was aware of the weight of deprivation and 
fear pressing upon our normal working population, as well as 
upon our disabled, could fail to share in it and struggle against 
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it. No member of any ambitious young profession could see, 
without quaking, its hard-won ground crumbling under its feet. 

But it is one thing to feel the job too much for us and another 
to feel it not our job. A doctor does not say, “This is not medi- 
cine | am practicing because my patient is too sick.” We can 
face any problem if only we think of it as our problem and not 
as an interruption in an otherwise integrated life work. I think 
of this period, not as a temporary lapse from a normal condition 
to which we shall return and not as due to any one cause, but 
as one of the events in a social evolution which results from the 
constant working of the tendency of human beings to maintain 
individuality against their tendency to organize. As such, it 
seems to me in the very center of our area of professional con- 
cern. Many of our objectives are determined by the values 
which we as social workers place upon these two tendencies. 
We have been interested always in their various manifestations 
and in their conflict. 

Why, then, do we think of the depression as an interruption? 
One reason is the impossibility of maintaining the material 
standard of living to which I have referred. But a pain economy 
is nevertheless an economy. It is still within our province to 
deal with budgets—all the more so, perhaps, that we must now 
take account of community income as well as of community ex- 
penditure, and that we must distribute according to source- 
capacity as well as according to individual need. Perhaps we 
may profit in the end by having to think more closely of the 
sources of the money we dispense. Already we seem further ad- 
vanced in consciousness of new emphases and combinations to 
be made as between public and private funds, between volun- 
tary gifts and taxes, local, state, and national. Such thinking 
may set us ahead; and when we work through to a new equilibri- 
um (for we shall not turn back to the old), we may, as social 
workers, play a better and more active part in organization of 
social forces, having achieved a more definite economic point of 
view than we had before. 

Another reason for thinking of the depression as an interrup- 
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tion is that we had, as I said, developed a special interest in the 
psychic elements in the social problem and we had wanted to 
tind better and better ways of treating them. Now we must 
spend ourselves on grocery orders; we are lucky if we can vary 
our material aid with clothes and rent money. Yet to me noth- 
ing is truer than that this is a psychological as we// as a “real” 
depression. Sometimes when | am most conscious of the threat 
of starvation and most in a mood to contend that before all else 
people must eat, | find myself brought up with a short turn by 
the feeling of an emotional and mental block to production. 
Can we eat again until we have, as a national community, 
thought and felt differently from the way we now think and 
feel? 

As for the state of mind of the unemployed, no slightest con- 
tact of a social worker with an applicant can disregard it. To 
my mind the psycho-social interpretation of client-worker rela- 
tionship, far from being now lost to us, came just in the nick of 
time to save us from sinking under the necessity at such a time 
as this to assume all the burdens of the client world, instead of 
sharing them with the clients themselves who, after all, are 
persons in their own right and much more capable often to help 
themselves than we to help them. Our mental hygiene teachi- 
ings are Just as applicable now as ever. ‘The person deprived of 
food needs spiritual support not less but more. ‘The personal 
help of the social worker is needed now more than if the mate- 
rial help given could be more nearly adequate. 

A good part of the psychological depression consists, to my 
mind, in the boredom of idleness. | realize that the emotion ex- 
perienced is mixed and that fear is its core. At the same time, 
does it not appear that on the whole we have but little interest 
in doing anything that does not directly equate with a wage? 
Everything in our national tradition and life thus far seems to 
have encouraged such an attitude toward activity. “If a man 
does not work, neither shall he eat.” That rule appropriate to 
the time of Captain John Smith still obtains in the age of mass 
production and helps us to have a depression caused by plenty. 
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The fact that this principle no longer works may indicate our 
jolting but inevitable progress from an individualistic to a 
group-wise bread life. 

Do we need a higher rate of consumption in the future than 
we have ever had before, and with it a greater participation of all 
people in non-productive activities? With the shorter working 
day will social workers and educators move up to a new promi- 
nence in their minds the question of the use of leisure time? | 
should like to begin this move now. 

What social workers can do in the Unknown Future will de- 
pend upon what they can be. We may gain in wisdom if we can 
make the most of this opportunity and if we live through it. 

I suggest the following items to be included if we get to the 
point of formulating our outlook upon life: 

We are against a static utopia; we are for change. 

We see no one cause for our dissatisfaction; we see always 
multiple causes, without and within us. 

We are against a panacea; we are for a plan. 

We are interested not so much in revolution as in what might 
come after, that is, in rebuilding. We are interested in the de- 
velopment of our people to a point at which they would be fairly 
represented by intelligent and disinterested government officials 
and legislators. 

We are against romanticism, and we are against materialism 
in our standards of living. We are for becoming more realistic 
and more spiritual, because man lives by bread, but not by bread 
alone. 

And, finally, we are not radical, for to be radical is to uproot 
and our roots are not in any system but in human nature. 
Neither are we conservative, because to be conservative is to 
mistake, again, the form for the substance. Rather, let us claim 
that uniting principle of participation in change which allows us 
always to start with what is possible and with it to achieve the 
impossible. 

Let us not fear the Unknown I‘uture. 


THE UNKNOWN FUTURE 


Foseph H. Willits, Industrial Research Departinent, Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 


SPEECH on the “Unknown Future’ may seem to im- 
ply a readiness on the part of the speaker to talk as if he 
knew about the “unknowable.” We have suftered 

enough from this kind of cocksureness in the last five years. | 
trust, therefore, that you will regard my remarks only as some 
speculations toward the unknown future. 

We are living today in a time of extremely rapid changes 
which are occurring at such a rate that we experience great 
difficulty in either foreseeing or adjusting to them. Out of con- 
sideration of these changes we may hazard something as to the 
future. 

To list the areas of accelerated change would be to catalogue 
almost the totality of our economic, social, political, personal, 
and religious life. It is possible for me this morning to make 
only a few observations on some of the changes in our economic 
life. 

It is difficult now, particularly when we are in the midst of 
them, to say what ones are most significant; but certain of them 
stand out strikingly. 

[t appears that the rate of technological change has been very 
greatly accelerated during the decade of the twenties. This 
seems to be due in part to the fact that we are experiencing in a 
geometrical ratio the results of accumulated scientific and engi- 
neering mastery over processes and materials. The progressive 
increase in the availability and cheapness of mechanical power, 
the growth of mass production, and to some extent the high 
level of wage rates and of profits, have stimulated the produc- 
tion process, as has also the general shaking up which our habits 
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of production received during the war. These changes mean ul- 
timately increased productivity, which tends toward a higher 
general standard of living. But the immediate effect is displace- 
ment of labor at a rate more rapid than the readjusting proc- 
esses tend to absorb it. And it is well to call attention to the 
fact that the enormous pressure for lower costs to which all com- 
petitive business is subjected at present is compelling additional 
economies in labor cost. The process of economizing in the use 
of labor is being continued by the depression. While readjusting 
costs to prices may be considered as one of the steps essential to 
recovery, its immediate result is to displace many workers who 
will not later be needed in their usual jobs even if the former 
level of demand should recur. Widespread shifts in the occupa- 
tion of labor and in the places of application of our production 
efforts are always characteristic of depression; they are one of 
the ways by which readjustment takes place. But the ultimate- 
ly wholesale character of these changes should not blind us to 
the serious nature of the immediate problem they present. 

No one can do more than guess as to whether the more rapid 
rate of technological change which I have been discussing will 
continue permanently or not. In so far as the cause of the in- 
creased number of economic adjustments we have been making 
in the twenties rests in the war and its after effects, we may 
confidently expect a slowing down of the tempo of change, un- 
less another war occurs. To the extent to which the increased 
rate of change grows out of the progressive influence of science, 
the tempo will not decline. As good a guess as any concerning 
the total trend may be that, following the depression, the rate of 
technological and related changes may subside somewhat but 
will not decrease to the pre-war level. The dynamic character 
of our economic society will continue and, on the whole, will 
show an upward trend. 

A second economic change, which may at least be as impor- 
tant as the increased rate of technological change, is that in the 
world price level. We are, according to students of price history, 
experiencing the most devastating fall in world prices since the 
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time of Napoleon. Wholesale commodity prices have declined 
roughly one-third since the fall of 1929; agricultural prices have 
declined much more. The cost of living has declined nearly one- 
fifth. Such a sudden and severe readjustment in the price level 
involves tremendous shocks to our economic structure. It does 
more than slow down business by making business hesitate to go 
ahead; since what it buys today at a dollar it must seil for less 
tomorrow. It involves vast rearrangements in the relative eco- 
nomic position of different groups and in the size of their 
claims against society. Those with fixed values, along with 
bondholders, mortgage holders, and the revtier class generally, 
gain at the expense of other groups. The burdensomeness of all 
debts, public and private, increases proportionately with the 
decline in prices. All this involves a disequilibrium in place of 
that rather delicate equilibrium in purchasing power among 
different groups in society which is the necessary condition for 
a smooth flow of business activity. 

An important question for the future has to do with the direc- 
tion of prices in the years ahead. | do not refer to the disastrous 
decline of the last two years. That presumably will pass, and 
we hope soon. | refer rather to.the question as to whether the 
world has started in on a long-run price decline such as it has 
known in the past. If so, we may not expect, even after we 
emerge from the depression, a rapid expansion of fixed capital 
equipment or full employment. A period of declining prices is 
characterized by slow business, elimination of waste, efforts to 
cut costs, and chronic unemployment and longer depressions. 

I cannot answer the question as to whether we are in for a 
long period of settling prices or not. All I can say is that great 
wars which have led to great increases in the price level and in- 
flation of various kinds have been followed at times in the past 
by a long period of settling prices. Following the Napoleonic 
wars we had a period of such declining prices for thirty years. 
lollowing the Civil War we had a similar period from 1873 to 
1898. Whether history will be repeated, no one can say. But 
we have had long swings of “upping” prices which lasted from 
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twenty-five to thirty-five years, followed by swings downward 
of similar length. Let us hope that in the present rapid price 
readjustments we are taking it all in a lump. 

I do not need to refer in detail to a third set of economic 
changes which are occurring within the business structure itself. 
The process of liquidation is proceeding at a tremendously rapid 
rate among all kinds of business activity. We are all familiar 
with the thousands of bank failures. ‘The same process is going 
on with equal rapidity generally in the field of competitive busi- 
ness and industry. Those units which are badly managed, or are 
in an unfortunate situation, or have weak financial support are 
increasingly going into bankruptcy or going out of business al- 
together. It is a ruthless struggle for survival which is a part of 
the process of readjusting to a new and much lower price and 
cost level and perhaps also of reducing the credit burden which 
business has to carry. 

One result of this process in an ordinary or mild depression is 
to toughen the business structure by the elimination of weak 
spots and economic maladjustments. The same will undoubted- 
ly occur in this, but the process is so much more devastating 
that one hesitates to say what additional results will also occur. 
A lessening of the number of business units and a concentration 
in the hands of the stronger and better financed may be ex- 
pected. 

Of wider general interest than these economic shifts are the 
significant changes which will take place in our social attitudes 
and philosophy as a result of the facts and experiences of this 
depression. In a conversation a little over a year ago, Professor 
Laski of the London School of Economics facetiously expressed 
the hope that the depression might last three years longer in 
order that we in the United States might get over the idea that 
our present society represented the last word in economic evo- 
lution. It is difficult to predict what social changes will come 
out of the fact that Mr. Laski’s hope is coming true. Prediction 
is made more dificult by the uncertainty as to the course which 
economic events will take in the next few years. 
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But some of the social changes in store can be assumed. The 
many points at which considerations of individual advantage 
and survival and considerations of social interest come into con- 
flict have become consciously apparent for the first time to sig- 
nificant numbers of our population. The adequacy of a program 
which presumes a minimum of conscious control over individual 
choices is being increasingly questioned. Public opinion during 
and after depression may generally be expected to move toward 
the left. Note, for example, that the two periods of most signifi- 
cant growth in strength and vigor in the American labor move- 
ment occurred immediately after, but as a result of, the only 
other depressions which compared in severity with the present 
one: 1873-78 and 1893-98. If such similar increases in vigor of 
the labor movement take place, that movement will be of a 
more radical character than formerly. 

As a result of such swings in opinion we may confidently ex- 
pect a steady and significant enlargement of the area of social 
control over economic activity. This will be addressed chiefly 
to two objects: first, the provision of security for the individual 
worker through such measures as unemployment insurance, old 
age pension, an effective public employment system, and a bet- 
ter integrated system of public and private relief; and second, 
the lessening of the severity of depression and unemployment 
for the future. This latter task involves the building of a society 
in which socially harmful unemployment will be less likely to 
occur. This is the grand economic task of our day. 

I would with pleasure spend much time upon the things 1n- 
volved in such a program but will mention only four objectives 
essential in any realistic approach to this end. All of these are 
less fundamental than the point made by Mr. Lippmann con- 
cerning a change of motives. 

Kirst, we must accomplish the practical outlawry of war. We 
must support organized efforts to end war and must work for a 
greater understanding and a more accommodating spirit in in- 
ternational relations. We can never hope that world stability 
will be a reality in the face of political instability. Unemploy- 
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ment will never be avoided in a world endeavoring to recover 
from the mental and economic eftects of war and basing its poli- 
cies upon and making plans for a new war. I am almost willing 
to state that if there had been no war this depression would not 
have been more than half as severe as it is. 

Second, we must build a financial system which is better able 
to stand strains or adjust to them. There are a wide variety of 
steps that can be taken to this end. We must learn, through our 
public and private banking system, how to plan the flow of 
credit more evenly. We must also learn the ways for a wiser 
guidance and control over the direction of investment, and we 
must devise a means of insuring better balance between invest- 
ment and spending. 

Third, we must find some means of more effective common 
planning of whole industries. Opinion will differ as to the best 
methods. No general answer is possible, but neither rugged in- 
dividualism nor social revolution will solve our problems. As 
Walton Hamilton has pointed out, we must find a piecemeal 
solution, industry for industry; we are not in a position to give 
definite answers. We need, as he says, “direct, purposeful ques- 
tions more than we need solutions.” In some industries compe- 
tition will be retained and the place of competition will be raised 
perhaps by permitting agreements, which are obviously in the 
public interest, to be made in advance, subject to public ap- 
proval. We may recognize other industries to be frankly mo- 
nopolistic in character and regulate them as such. And in still 
others some such plan of self-government as that proposed by 
Mr. Swope with a minimum of governmental participation may 
be in order. We face the delicate task of meshing our economic 
and political structure. Through a wide variety of experiments 
we may be able to find that solution which will be better than 
any ready-made system we may take from the shelf. 

Fourth, our greatest need is for more understanding. It is 
easy to assert; it is easy to string together a set of plausible illus- 
trations to prove any point of view. The depression can be, and 
is being, capitalized to support any contention which self-inter- 
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est or prejudice may desire. We are inundated with proposals; 
it is true now and will continue to be true, that our chief task 
is to have the wisdom to choose well among them. We must 
realize that in our understanding of economic and social forces 
and in our information concerning them we are a century behind 
the physical sphere. One of the greatest lessons of this depres- 
sion will have been lost if we do not greatly increase our facilities 
for scientific research. 

There are many other lines of eftort into which it is impossible 
to enter now. There is no germ, no single cause and cure; pa- 
tient and persistent work on many fronts is needed with the 
realization that by building a little greater stability at one point 
you contribute to creating more at other points. All of these 
efforts, however, will be directed to two common needs: first, 
the building of a society in which socially harmful unemploy- 
ment will be less likely to occur; and second, making more effec- 
tive and systematized provision for the relief of unemployment. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN THE PUBLIC WELFARE 
PROGRAM 


Harry L. Lurie, Director, Bureau of Fewish Social 
Research, New York City 


HE. critical period through which we are passing is fo- 

cusing attention upon fundamental questions of social 

and economic organization. In the field of social work 
this is illustrated primarily in the increasing interest which has 
been aroused in public welfare and governmental responsibility. 
The focal center of social programs is rapidly shifting to public 
welfare with the realization that social work is a well defined 
activity of government, that the scope and volume of public 
activities are expanding, and that the social work of the future 
will be largely a governmental function. 

Lacking a comprehensive inventory and evaluation of public 
activities, it has been difficult to visualize the extent and the 
importance of public welfare programs. The present recognition 
may have been precipitated by the current emphasis upon 
public relief; actually this sphere of social work transcending in 
importance our voluntary systems of service has been develop- 
ing for some time. 

Obstacles to a clear understanding arise as soon as we at- 
tempt a definition of public welfare. Many of the difficulties 
which we have encountered in evaluating the various fields of 
social work coincide with a lack of clarity concerning principles 
and an inability to agree upon the social and economic theories 
which motivate social institutions. I am therefore hazarding an 
explanation of public welfare in terms of a changing social 
philosophy. 

We can best understand public welfare as the developing ac- 
tivities of a changing social system. Obviously, the limits and 
scope of public welfare activities will differ radically as between 
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a social order dominated by the philosophy of individual effort 
and control. A completely socialized state conceives of all or- 
ganized activities of the community including industry, agricul- 
ture, health, and education as elements in a public welfare pro- 
gram. In a thoroughly individualistic state, the government in 
theory should confine itself entirely to judicial and regulatory 
functions and should administer no public welfare activities. 
Strenuous efforts have been made in this country in conformity 
to the philosophy of individualism to narrow the responsibilities 
and functions of government through restrictive legislation, but 
actually all states have provisions for the care of the indigent 
and the defective. A preliminary study of the poor laws and 
constitutional limitations was recently made in behalf of the 
Iederal Children’s Bureau by Heisterman and Keener. Al- 
though state governments have in a number of instances sharp- 
ly restricted local authority to grant outdoor relief and consti- 
tutional limitations have been devised in a number of states to 
obstruct state aid to local communities for relief purposes, the 
generalized power of the state government known as the police 
power, together with liberal judicial interpretations of existing 
statutes, have under pressure combined to negate the obvious 
intent of constitutional provisions. 

Governmental responsibility for welfare in the last century 
has developed in fields far beyond the limited responsibility for 
the so called pauper and indigent classes. The public school sys- 
tem, the extension of public health regulation into health serv- 
ices for individuals, the establishment of recreational programs 
under public auspices, as well as the host of other provisions for 
the welfare, health, and safety of the citizens of the state 
through governmental action, are an expression of, and are con- 
tributions to, a changing system of social life through which col- 
lective responsibility is becoming established for activities for- 
merly considered restricted to the voluntary efforts of individu- 
als and associations of individuals. To define public welfare nar- 
rowly as including only measures of public relief or public social 
work would ignore many fundamental aspects. The topic for 
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this paper logically covers the related fields of public health, 
education, labor legislation, and industrial and financial regu- 
lation which are all aspects of, and contributory to, public wel- 
fare. Practical consideration and the limitations of the writer 
compel that we limit our discussion to the topic of public relief. 

Ina paper on public relief prepared for this section last year 
the opinion was set forth that the drift to public relief had been 
stimulated by various influences and factors but that it might 
primarily be interpreted as a result of a growing liberalism in 
political and economic doctrine. The growing complexity of in- 
dustrial life and urban conditions which require new social pro- 
visions to secure the economic security of families has not been 
sufficiently recognized by the majority of social workers. For 
this reason new phases of public relief have come in response 
more to the demands of organized labor and liberal political 
elements rather than from the proposals of privately organized 
charity. With the establishment, however, of industrial acci- 
dent compensation, mothers’ assistance, and state measures for 
the outdoor relief of the aged there has been a growing accept- 
ance by social workers that current economic problems of the 
family call for governmental programs. 

With changing social attitudes and increasing economic haz- 
ards threatening family security, the agency of government is 
increasingly called upon to consider the adoption of social work 
programs which are far beyond the scope and capacity of pri- 
vate philanthropy. These demands frequently encounter obsta- 
cles in the form of constitutional restrictions and tax limitations. 
There is and has been a strenuous opposition to enlarging the 
scope of government responsibility for public welfare, and a 
history of public relief could be written in terms of weakening 
resistance upon the part of those who regard a change from an 
individualistic to a collective system with suspicion and antag- 
onism. A recent dramatic example has been the determined 
program of those in positions of influence and control of the fed- 
eral government to resist vigorously the imposition upon the 
federal treasury of responsibility for unemployment relief. This 
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has been accomplished by vigorous effort to bolster up inade- 
quate resources for dealing with unemployment relief by lending 
the prestige of government to community chest campaigns and 
to other voluntary measures. The fact that local governments 
were actually carrying more than 60 per cent of the burden of 
dependency was at first ignored in the plans of the President’s 
Committee for Unemployment Relief. With the recognition of 
this fact, the contest has become one between the federal and 
local governments as well as between public and private respon- 
sibility. While outward appearances indicate that the adminis- 
tration is seeking a face-saving measure as a compromise with 
its previous dogmatic opposition toward federal responsibility 
for relief, the background of the controversy at the present time 
gives us some hope in believing that before the end of the year 
federal grants in aid to state program of unemployment relief 
and large scale public works undertakings to relieve unemploy- 
ment will be inescapable. From some public utterances recently 
made by conservative members of a Senate committee consider- 
ing unemployment insurance, even the possibilities of federal 
sanction for compulsory unemployment insurance are not en- 
tirely remote. 

Pending the acceptance by the federal government of an ob- 
ligation to participate in a public welfare program for the relief 
of the unemployed, important developments have been taking 
place in local and state programs for the unemployed as well as 
for other groups requiring organized aid. It now becomes the 
task of this paper to review briefly, on the basis of the partial 
information available, recent trends and the emerging char- 
acteristics of public relief. 

Municipalities and local communities are developing increas- 
ingly the function of outdoor relief. Upon the basis of financial 
statistics of American cities Mary Phelgar Smith reports in 
“Trends in Municipal Administration of Public Welfare, 1goo 
1930" that between 1916 and 1928 the number of cities of 
$0,000 population and over giving outdoor relief increased from 
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50 to 1$g and that, since 1925, 87 per cent of the cities of 30,000 
population and over have been appropriating funds for outdoor 
relief. Although there are frequent limitations and restrictions 
by local governmental units, the giving of outdoor relief is pos- 
sible in every state of the Union. The valuable monthly statisti- 
cal reports of the Russell Sage Ioundation and the Federal 
Children’s Bureau, as well as the recent study of relief expendi- 
tures of public and private agencies by the United States Census 
Bureau, indicate that between 60 per cent and 75 per cent of 
outdoor relief expenditures are made by public departments 
operating on tax funds. These relief statistics are not sufficient- 
ly complete or uniform from which to derive the trend in the 
proportionate expenditures by public and private agencies dur- 
ing 1930 and 1931. There may have been a slight decline in the 
proportion of the total relief expenditures which were derived 
from public agencies in 1931 due, perhaps, to the emphasis of 
the President’s Committee for Unemployment Relief upon the 
use of voluntary resources and the influence of the special emer- 
gency campaigns which have been conducted for unemployment 
relief. Recent reports from a number of large cities point to the 
exhaustion of private funds and to new municipal and state ap- 
propriations which will probably increase the relative propor- 
tion of public funds in relief expenditures. 

There have been significant changes in the standards of local 
public relief. Departments of charities, departments of the 
poor, and overseers of the poor have increasingly become bu- 
reaus or departments of welfare. While the change in name is 
not necessarily accompanied by significant improvement in 
standards, it is an indication of actual or potential reorganiza- 
tion and a desire to conform at least externally to the standards 
of social work. 

Although few states and local communities operate under 
well developed and effective civil service procedure, it is the 
general consensus of observers that there have been distinct im- 
provements in the training and qualification of the personnel 
employed to administer public relief, more marked perhaps in 
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the newer forms of public aid, such as mothers’ assistance, than 
in the outdoor relief departments of cities. 

Improvement in personnel has been accompanied also by 
some improvement in service and in the reduction of case load 
for which individual workers are responsible. Similarly, infor- 
mation points to a large increase in the amounts of relief both 
relatively and for individual families and the assumption of 
some form of budgetary standard for measuring relief needs. 
The Federal Children’s Bureau reports show that average relief 
per family in general public relief agencies is larger than in non- 
sectarian family agencies. 

The problem of unemployment relief has developed to some 
extent the principle of state responsibility for supplementing 
local relief funds. Previous to the depression there were a few 
instances of state subsidies in the form of grants for mothers’ 
aid and for blind pensions. The basis of state aid has been in- 
corporated in several of the newer measures for old age relief. 
There have been few attempts, however, to organize general out- 
door relief upon a state-wide basis and little demand from local 
communities for this help. In a number of states, state aid to 
local units was declared unconstitutional. In Pennsylvania, for 
example, the old age relief act was invalid, although the emer- 
gency relief measure recently enacted has received judicial sanc- 
tion. Within the last two years a number of states (New York, 
New Jersey, Illinois, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin) have appropri- 
ated funds for the relief of unemployment to be administered in 
local communities and/or have made special legislative provi- 
sion for additional sources from which local funds may be de- 
rived. A few states also have made appropriations for emer- 
gency public works or work relief administered by the state di- 
rectly or through local communities. During the last few years, 
also, additional states have passed statutory provisions author- 
izing mothers’ assistance in local communities which is now in 
effect in 45 states. There has also been an increase in the num- 
ber of states making provision for special forms of old age relief, 
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so that there are now 17 states which have old age relief laws 
and 13 states in which it is in actual operation. 

Accompanying revised state legislation for local relief and 
subsidies to local relief agencies, there has been some develop- 
ment of state supervision, consultation, and service to local re- 
lief programs. Several states administering new forms of state 
unemployment relief report very favorable results of state su- 
pervision in improving local administration and introducing 
modern standards into antiquated relief departments. 

Significant improvements in administration have been the 
by-product or have been accompanied by the organization of 
new forms of administration. Instead of the responsibility for 
administration of public relief being left in the hands of town- 
ship supervisors and elected but non-expert public officials, 
there has been a tendency to concentrate responsibility in the 
hands of a paid director selected with some concern as to special 
qualifications for the job. This form of organization also in- 
cludes a non-paid citizens’ board either with general administra- 
tive or advisory functions. Some attention has been paid to the 
personnel of the citizens’ board by responsible groups concerned 
with the development of social work and the improvement of 
social work standards. There is a general agreement that such 
citizens’ boards have real value to a municipal department if 
they are properly selected for their understanding of social work 
and for their leadership in the community. 

Gradually some progress has been made with the assumption 
of elementary responsibilities by the state department of wel- 
fare for the operation of local units and departments. The intro- 
duction of monthly statistical reporting systems in the State of 
New York and the beginnings of a home relief supervision bu- 
reau in the New York State Department of Welfare may be 
pointed to as examples of a development which promises to 
make local poor relief a larger matter of state concern. 

Accompanying these improvements in standard of adminis- 
tration, there have been significant developments in the attitude 
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toward public relief and the building up of a general philosophy 
which promises to place public relief in the next decade upon a 
more modern and more certain basis. The changing attitude of 
social workers engaged in private philanthropy has been noted, 
and there is an increasing readiness to accept public relief de- 
partments as offering a potential vehicle for the development of 
new and desirable forms of public responsibility for dependent 
families. Among the discussions of community chests and coun- 
cils, one finds increasingly a realization of the importance of 
governmental social work being considered. Revisions of anti- 
quated poor laws, establishment of new forms of public relief 
for special classes of dependents, a tendency toward state super- 
vision and state subsidies of local agencies, hopeful attempts to 
incorporate modern ideas of social work and of adequate relief 
standards in new legislation, point to a future development of 
a state program based upon effective local administration. 
Gradually, but consistently, we are beginning to see the prob- 
lem of relief in terms of local, state, and federal responsibility. 

Within the current month it has become evident that the 
federal government will assume some share of responsibility for 
the problems of unemployment relief which confront local and 
state governments. In welfare measures which are not definitely 
of a relief character, such as vocational education and rehabili- 
tation, maternity and infant aid, the federal government has al- 
ready indicated the possibilities of federal participation in pub- 
lic welfare programs. During this period of the depression, al- 
though measures designed to bring the federal government into 
participation with the unemployment program have thus far 
failed of realization, a few measures, such as the federal distribu- 
tion of wheat, indicate that the resistant attitude would eventu- 
ally yield to the growing unrest, dissatisfaction, and persistent 
efforts of local representative groups and of social workers who 
are convinced of the importance of federal participation both in 
financial support and in program stimulation. The Costigan- 
La Follette unemployment relief bill, which failed of accom- 
plishment in the present session of congress but which received 
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considerable support, indicates the desirable direction for fed- 
eral aid. Through assistance in the drafting of this bill social 
workers may assume that they have made a real contribution. 
Careful administrative provisions, and the emphasis upon ad- 
ministration being lodged in responsible hands in the proposed 
legislation, are indications of the introduction of social work 
principles into new public programs. Similarly, that part of the 
bill which concerned itself with the non-resident group, other- 
wise so difficult to provide for through state and local action, 
furnishes another substantial argument for federal action. A 
national basis is required for the solution of social problems 
which cannot be dealt with adequately by individual states or 
localities. 

There are a number of indications at the present time that the 
pressure of unemployment relief and the exhaustion of relief 
resources in many communities are contributing toa lowering 
of relief and service standards in public as well as in private 
agencies. Budgetary standards for measuring relief are being 
arbitrarily abandoned; and the undesirable process of fixing re- 
lief amounts, irrespective of individual needs, has been taking 
its place. Case loads are increasing beyond the point where any 
significant service can be rendered by social workers to the 
families receiving relief. In fact, case loads in many communi- 
ties have increased to the point where minimum standards of 
administration have been discarded. In a few communities 
budgetary and cash relief has been abandoned and relief is being 
distributed in kind. Responsibility for payment of rent or for 
the furnishing of clothing and other essential needs has been 
abandoned and many departments and agencies are reduced to 
supplying only insufficient quantities of food to the families 
suffering from unemployment. In some communities mass feed- 
ing 1s gradually being accepted as a method for dealing with the 
large problem of relief needs. In some public agencies hereto- 
fore well organized and adhering to acceptable standards, pres- 
sure has resulted in limiting intake and abandoning to their own 
resources groups of desperately needy individuals and families. 
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The present development of public welfare provisions which 
I have attempted to outline raises a number of questions which 
should receive the best thought and planning of which social 
work is capable. We should bring to bear upon future programs 
the experience of European nations with modern relief measures, 
social insurance, and programs of economic reorganization. We 
must also organize our own experience and evaluate critically the 
principles of case work and of current relief administration. Few 
of the important questions which are involved in this country 
have been answered with any degree of insight or thoroughness. 
To what extent will the development of special relief provisions 
and the improvement of public outdoor relief affect the popula- 
tion of institutions for dependents? Probably in consequence of 
a growth of public and private outdoor relief the almshouse 
population has remained stationary over the last twenty years, 
in spite of an increase in the general population. It was pre- 
sumed that the development of a comprehensive program of 
mothers’ assistance in this country would affect the volume of 
dependent children under care. There are no conclusive statis- 
tics on this question. It is believed that these new relief meas- 
ures for the care of dependent children in their own families have 
not materially lessened the volume of dependent children in 
institutions and foster homes, although perhaps they have been 
instrumental in reducing the normal increase in this group 
which might otherwise have taken place. During this period of 
increasing public relief there seems to have been no relative de- 
crease in the volume of private relief cases or relief expenditures. 
In fact, the meager information which we possess would indicate 
that private relief expenditures were increasing before the de- 
pression. It is doubtful, therefore, whether these new develop- 
ments in public welfare have done more than keep pace with the 
increasing relief needs of the population, although by increasing 
opportunities for relief more adequate standards of living have 
been made possible for the dependent groups. 

There is also considerable justification for believing that these 
newer forms of public relief make available more desirable pro- 
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visions for large classes of the population who were not previ- 
ously served adequately by existing provisions. The experience 
in New York State with old age relief which has been operating 
since the beginning of 1931 is a case in point. In March, 1932, 
there were 49,974 individuals receiving old age grants, involving 
an expenditure of approximately $1,300,000 a month. During 
this period there has been no significant change in the total 
number of individuals cared for in the county and city infirma- 
ries. Although individuals over seventy who are eligible for the 
pension do not represent the only group of inmates, they form 
a significant part of the almshouse population. In this period 
there has been an increase, rather than a decrease, in the num- 
ber of individuals cared for by county institutions; and there 
has been, in fact, a slight increase in the number of admissions 
per month. While we must acknowledge the abnormal condi- 
tions which prevail during this period and that without the old 
age relief there might have been a larger increase in almshouse 
population, there are at the present time almost four times as 
many individuals receiving old age relief grants as the total 
almshouse population in the State of New York. So far as we 
know, there is no evidence of a decrease in private homes for the 
aged, nor is it likely that the number of aged persons receiving 
aid from other forms of relief has decreased to any marked 
extent. Judging from the experience in European countries fol- 
lowing the introduction of national plans for old age insurance 
or old age pensions, we may anticipate some drop in the alms- 
house population in normal times; but this decrease in popula- 
tion would be relatively only a small part of individuals receiv- 
ing old age assistance. We are, therefore, led to the conclusion 
that new forms of outdoor relief and new social measures apply 
largely to classes of individuals who formerly have been left to 
their own resources and who have not been the recipients to any 
large extent of organized forms of assistance. This is one of the 
factors in the development of public relief which must be kept 
in mind if we are to understand its meaning and importance. 

Similarly, the various proposals for unemployment insurance 
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(and in this connection it is important to note that already one 
state, Wisconsin, has made provision for the establishment of 
compulsory unemployment insurance beginning with next year) 
cannot be considered as a transfer of responsibility for depend- 
ents from an existing form of social aid to another but rather as 
the creation of new, and undoubtedly desirable, forms of assist- 
ance for classes of the population who previously have been 
forced to depend upon their own limited ability to organize 
their resources satisfactorily. 

There is the most urgent need at this time for social workers 
to consider the basic questions involved in the problems of indi- 
vidual and family economic security in relation to the present 
unorganized economic system upon which individual security 
depends. Departing from our former preoccupation with indi- 
vidual maladjustment and the case work method, we must go 
on to consider the questions involved in industrial control and 
management, taxation and governmental policies, and the vex- 
ing problems of modern economic life. Nothing short of a new 
approach to the whole problem of poverty and the formulation 
of a modern and comprehensive public program will be sufficient 
to cope with the overwhelming problems into which our func- 
tions and responsibilities have been leading us. It is for these 
reasons that a Pathfinding Committee of the amily Welfare 
Association which has been studying this problem for some time 
has recommended an institute on governmental relief with a 
program of fact-finding, education, and planning. Already, per- 
haps more than $300,000,000 was spent in 1931 on various 
forms of public outdoor relief in the United States, and the re- 
quirements for unemployment relief during and after the de- 
pression will enlarge this sum considerably. 

We face many future uncertainties, among them the effect of 
the depression upon existing forms of relief, the possibility of 
breakdown and demoralization of painfully developed stand- 
ards, the dangers of the early abandonment of the hastily con- 
structed emergency services, the haphazard and irregular de- 
velopment of local public relief, the necessities for organizing a 
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comprehensive system of public relief local, state, and nation- 
al. The details of the proposal of the Pathtinding Committee 
have been presented in a report and discussed in another session 
of this Conference. [| merely wish to stress the fact in conclusion 
that a comprehensive project of this nature is overwhelmingly 
required if we are to establish adequate planning for the next 
decade of social work in this country which, unless all signs fail, 
will be an era primarily of public welfare development. 


A COOPERATIVE EXPERIMENT BETWEEN 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE AGENCIES 


Elizabeth McCord, Community Council, Philadelphia 


N THE entire field of social work there is no problem more 
important, and at the same time more puzzling, than the 
relation between public and private agencies. It has prob- 

ably never been solved with entire satisfaction in any communi- 
ty. In general it has been approached from two principal points 
of view based on two different philosophies about the function 
and relationship of social work under public and under private 
auspices. 

According to one philosophy, the only difference between 
public and private agencies is the source of support—one com- 
ing from governmental and one from private funds. The adher- 
ents of this point of view maintain that there is no reason why 
there should be any other difference either in function or in the 
type of work done or in the clients reached, and that working 
out a relationship involves, therefore, simply a clear division of 
the field to be covered in such a way that each type of agency 
takes entire responsibility for its own defined area. An example 
of this concept of demarcation of area is provided by the 
Mothers’ Assistance I'und of Pennsylvania. 

The other point of view is that for efficient operation we must 
turn to private agencies and that the interest of the community 
is best served when they administer public funds, using the 
public agency as a pocketbook for certain types of existing need. 
This plan has been followed in certain cities where the family 
welfare society acts as agent for the public department. 

An experimental working relationship which has been tried in 
Philadelphia during the last seven months is based on a third 
point of view, namely, the integration of public and private 
agencies, not through demarcation of territory or the adminis- 
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tration of the funds of the one by the other, but through a defi- 
nition of function which utilizes the particular skills and re- 
sources of each. Although it began in response to a present and 
emergent need, it contains interesting possibilities for a perma- 
nent plan. 

Since July, 1931, the bulk of unemployment relief in Phila- 
delphia has been carried by one large organization, the Bureau 
for Unemployment Relief, financed during six months of that 
time by public and during three and a half months by private 
funds. It is a mass job involving from fifty to sixty thousand 
families, in which it has been necessary for untrained workers to 
carry huge case loads. 

The principal need in the great majority of families coming 
to the Bureau is economic, a need which can be met in an objec- 
tive way, with definite requirements for eligibility, and a fixed 
standard of relief. Most of these people would be asking no help 
of any social agency if jobs were available, but among this vast 
number there are also families and individuals whose dire eco- 
nomic need has increased or precipitated other problems often 
more disturbing than the serious money lacks. 

The private agencies have had limited budgets with little pos- 
sibility of accepting new families for relief but with a great de- 
sire to be used to their utmost capacity in this emergency. The 
question was how to make available the service of private social 
agencies and at the same time help the Bureau for Unemploy- 
ment Relief in its tremendous task. The plan of cooperative 
case work provides at least a partial answer to this question. 

The experiment includes eight agencies—Family Society, 
American Red Cross, Jewish Welfare Society, Child Guidance 
Clinic, Big Sisters’ Association, International Institute, Social 
Service Department of St. Christopher’s Hospital, and the case 
worker of Lighthouse Settlement. Through the Community 
Council representatives of these agencies met with representa- 
tives of the Bureau for Unemployment Relief. The first cases to 
be transferred were discussed in detail and accepted or rejected 
after careful consideration of all the factors involved. 
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From this case by case discussion, definite working arrange- 
ments and a basis for the future referral of cases were agreed 
upon. The plan included: first, the continuance of financial re- 
sponsibility by the Bureau; second, the complete taking over 
by the case work agency of all visiting, and supervision of relief; 
third, the sending by the private agency of monthly reports to 
the Bureau covering the current financial situation of the family 
and recommendations for needed changes in relief within the 
scale set by the Bureau; fourth, the discontinuance of the case 
by the private agency when case work service was found to be 
no longer needed or possible, even though financial assistance 
was still required. 

The attempt has been made from the first to use the most 
careful discrimination in referral. For what reasons would one 
case out of a possible hundred be selected from the case load of 
a worker at the Bureau and referred to a private agency? 

From the discussion of the first transfers a few principles«were 
adopted about the kind of cases which would be acceptable for 
cooperative work, and the kind which would not. In general 
those which seemed suitable for the cooperative plan fell into 
two groups: first, cases in which the service of the private agen- 
cies is desired by the worker in the public agency as a help in 
difficult situations. This would include diagnostic and con- 
sultative service, short time service for special problems, cases 
which take a disproportionate amount of the worker’s time, 
families closely connected with another active with the private 
agency. In all probability this group of cases would not consti- 
tute part of a permanent working plan when the public agency 
had less pressure of work and a more experienced staff. Second, 
cases in which the service of the private agency is sought by the 
public agency because the client desires help with some personal 
problem. This group would include the individual who recog- 
nizes a problem and wants help with it, as well as the person 
who expresses some need for help in a less articulate way than 
actually asking for it. 

The kinds of cases which were decided to be undesirable for 
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referral to the private agencies were principally: first, cases in 
which economic need and the inadequacy of the Bureau allow- 
ance created practical problems so immediate and urgent that 
without meeting these nothing else could be considered—this 
applied very particularly to cases in which eviction was immi- 
nent and there was no chance of doing anything about it, since 
the private agencies did not supplement with relief in these 
cases; second, cases to bring up standards (cleanliness, care of 
home, attitude toward children), or to improve questionable so- 
cial situations (immorality, bootlegging, begging, stealing), 
when the family seemed to have no desire for such help and 
appeared to be fairly satisfied to make that type of adjustment. 

A theoretical basis for discriminating referral is fairly simple 
and does not begin to touch many problems which exist in the 
personal contact of worker and client and in the complicated 
factors of interagency relationship. Thus, individual workers 
have sometimes referred cases unsuited to the cooperative plan. 
One reason for mistakes in referral has been an exaggerated be- 
lief in what case work can accomplish. Most workers in the 
emergency job are drawn from other professions and are inex- 
perienced in any field of social work, having had no opportunity 
to develop an understanding of the kind of help which case work 
can give. They have seen in the family grave social problems 
which are not to be solved by the giving of a grocery order, and 
turn to the cooperating agency with the feeling that there must 
be a cure somewhere for anything so flagrantly wrong. Another 
reason for such mistakes in referral is occasionally due to an un- 
solved relationship between client and worker. The family may 
be sullen, defensive, openly belligerent; and it is extremely diff- 
cult to acept that kind of attack without some counter-attack. 
it may then become necessary for the worker to justify her own 
attitude, and accomplish two things at the same time—getting 
rid of a difficult situation, and proving to herself that the prob- 
lem is really in the client and needs treatment. There have also 
been factors keeping workers from referring cases to the cooper- 
ating agencies. Paradoxically, pressure of work is one of the 
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most important of these. In the present emergency, at least, 
case loads are so large that the agency doing the mass job needs 
all the help it can get from any source. But a case load of three 
hundred is not measurably lightened by transferring even a half- 
dozen cases unless these cases are all the troublesome, demand- 
ing kind whose needs are frequently unsolvable. In trying to 
select cases suitable for referral the worker may therefore have 
great justification for thinking of the cooperative agency as an 
additional burden. 

The field of unemployment relief has no clear cut province of 
its own, and this necessarily complicates the referral of cases. 
To what extent does the emergency worker consider it her job 
to enter into other than economic problems which exist in the 
family? Does she feel a loss in recognizing that there are human 
problems which are not in her province? This feeling must 
necessarily arise unless we are able to define both fields in the 
terms of function, acknowledging the essential worth of both 
and the development of both from a common point of view. 

The cooperative plan also contains new problems for the pri- 
vate agencies. Perhaps the one of greatest importance has to do 
with financial assistance. Most of the agencies approached this 
experiment with some fear in regard to the relief. They were 
being asked to represent the source of relief to the family but 
with no possibility of altering the amount of relief given except 
according to a fixed standard and on an inadequate scale. The 
agencies themselves did not have money to supplement, and 
it was decided that this might be an unsound thing to do in any 
event. When financial needs were urgent and unmet, to what 
extent might the client be unable to accept the worker on a dif- 
ferent level and for a totally different kind of assistance? For 
such agencies as Child Guidance Clinic, Big Sisters’ Association, 
St. Christopher’s Hospital, and International Institute, the con- 
nection with relief was a new one. How might this affect their 
relationship with the client? 

These questions cannot be answered with any degree of con- 
clusiveness, but statistics covering the first three months from 
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the four agencies first engaged in this project (Child Guidance 
Clinic, Family Society, American Red Cross, and Jewish Wel- 
fare Society) indicate that in a total of 360 cases 78 were closed 
by the cooperating agency. In only 15 of these was there any 
relation between financial need and closing the case. Nineteen 
were taken over entirely by the cooperating agency, leaving 263 
active cases. Of these, 51 approximated an adequate income; 
and of the remaining 212 which had an inadequate income, the 
agencies felt that in only 23 cases, or 11 per cent, the inadequate 
relief was seriously hampering to case work service. 

A study by the Jewish Welfare Society of 20 cooperative cases 
showed that, in spite of totally inadequate incomes, intensive 
work was being done with the majority, in some instances with 
better results than when that same private agency was carrying 
the responsibility for both case work and relief, probably be- 
cause the client accepted the fact that relief came from the 
public fund. 

The family agencies feel that their case work contact with 
the client was often strengthened, rather than weakened, by the 
freedom with which the case was handled when both client and 
worker appreciated the inadequacy but recognized that nothing 
could be done about it by the worker. 

The establishment of the contact with the client presents an- 
other problem to the cooperating agencies. 

The worker from the private agency wants to give the client 
in the first visit: a recognition of her connection with the source 
of relief since the worker has to keep in touch with the changing 
financial situation; a realization of the difference which exists in 
the new agency; freedom to reject the services of the private 
agency if such help is not wanted. The ability to make this con- 
tact successfully depends somewhat upon the introduction 
which has been given by the referring agency and also upon the 
client’s own feeling about the source of relief. In some instances 
the client has seemed to feel a certain obligation to respond to 
the case worker with a recital of her problems, because other- 
wise relief might be withdrawn. 
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The question has been raised as to the desirability of having 
the Bureau explain the function of the case work agency and 
let the client take the initiative in referral. This might eliminate 
many cases in which special help is not really desired. On the 
other hand, many clients really wanting help might not be able 
to take this first step. In one family agency’s study of 88 cases 
it was found that five of the most successful ones were referred 
by the clients themselves, understanding that relief would have 
to be obtained through another source but asking for other 
service from the private agency. 

Many illustrations might be given of the families who wish, 
and can use, case work service. 

Mr. and Mrs. L., the parents of four children under ten, were 
referred directly after a violent quarrel in which Mr. L. threat- 
ened to kill one of the children. A neighbor intervened, and 
Mrs. L. and the children were taken in by her for the day. The 
visitor found Mr. and Mrs. L. quite unready to discuss this par- 
ticular episode, putting most of their emphasis on the rent prob- 
lem, but apparently anxious for the visitor to return. The case 
has been actively carried for more than three months by the co- 
operating agency. In the meantime the rent problem has been 
solved by a plan of their own, but contact with the visitor has 
been sought by both Mr. and Mrs. L. Mrs. L., particularly, has 
wanted help in a very disturbing marital problem and has ap- 
parently found such help in her contact with the visitor. 

Mrs. P., a responsive, appealing girl, was suggested as a pos- 
sibility for cooperative case work by the worker in the Applica- 
tion Center. In making her application she had stated that she 
hesitated to talk and was always conscious that people were 
criticizing her way of speech because she had never had a chance 
to learn to speak correctly. A long interview was held; and 
when the interviewer suggested that perhaps Mrs. P. might like 
someone to visit her regularly, she replied that she thought it 
would be a great help if there were someone to whom she could 
talk just as she had that morning. The visitor found Mrs. P. 
filled with fear and insecurity, a great deal of which was cen- 
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tered in Catherine, the baby daughter to whom she is devoted. 
She also has had constant and very severe headaches. After a 
few visits, Mrs. P. said she guessed she wasn’t so hopeless or the 
worker would not bother with her. The case has been active for 
five months. Recently Mrs. P. expressed a desire to get well 
and asked to be referred to a hospital. After making this re- 
mark, she said: “A hospital can do something for me but it can’t 
do everything. Maybe you can help me, and perhaps if | stop 
worrying even my headaches will go away.” 

Experience has shown that referral of cases must be based not 
on the type of problem presented but on the individual’s need 
and desire for service of this kind. Frequently it happens that 
both referring and accepting agency see a situation as desperate- 
ly needful because they are looking at it from the standpoint of 
what this particular problem would mean to them, and not 
what it does mean to the client. There was, for example, the 
mother of an illegitimate child who was living with a family that 
demanded all her meager wages and apparently left her no free- 
dom of any kind. But the case worker found her quite indiffer- 
ent about making other plans and fairly content with an ar- 
rangement which might have been intolerable to someone else. 

This experiment is too new for us to feel that we have reached 

‘any important and weighty conclusions. Several things, how- 
ever, have been learned which may at least point the way for 
further planning: first, that when agencies are working togeth- 
er, a clear definition of function is helpful both to workers and 
clients; second, that this definition should be founded on types 
of need expressed by the client rather than on types of situa- 
tions; third, that this indirect connection with relief—by agen- 
cies which have formerly had no contact with relief, as well as by 
agencies which have formerly controlled the giving of relief in 
their families—is not necessarily incompatible with a relation- 
ship based on a different interest. 

The experience which we have had thus far leads one to con- 
sider the possibility of a continuous and integrated relationship 
between public and private agencies in which the emphasis 
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would be on definition of function and the utilization of the par- 
ticular service of each agency for the needs of the individual 
client. Working together has the effect of keeping the private 
agencies in vital touch with the breadth of the mass job and the 
public agencies with the developing thought of the specialized 
fields. 

Even in normal times it is quite likely that for some time to 
come the job of the public agency will be primarily the meeting 
of economic need on a large scale. If, however, we conceive of 
case work as an attitude toward people rather than a necessarily 
intensive therapeutic relationship, there is every reason why any 
agency dealing with individuals and their problems should be a 
case work agency no matter what limitations its particular func- 
tion imposes. This would not mean that public and private 
agencies would do the same kind of job but that their work 
would be rooted in the same understanding of people, and inter- 
woven but not overlapping. 
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THE WISCONSIN UNEMPLOYMENT COM- 
PENSATION LAW 


Paul A. Raushenbush, Assistant Professor of Economics, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; Consultant on Unemployment Com- 
pensation, Wisconsin Industrial Commission, Madison 


HE need for more just and systematic provision for in- 
dustry’s unemployed workers is finally being recognized 
in this country. Hence the movement for unemploy- 
ment compensation by law is gaining steady headway, especially 
in our industrial states. Bills were introduced last year in some 
eighteen legislatures. Interim commissions are now at work on 
this problem in Massachusetts, New York, Connecticut, Ohio, 
Oregon, and California. Several of these states bid fair to enact 
unemployment reserve laws in their 1933 legislative sessions. 
Meanwhile Wisconsin has led the way, by passing in January, 
1932, its distinctive “unemployment reserves and compensa- 
tion” statute. This paper aims to sketch the background and 
the provisions of the Wisconsin law, and to discuss briefly the 
salient features of this new type of American legislation. 
Background.—Wisconsin’s initiative was made possible by a 
decade of effort and discussion. Some bill for unemployment 
compensation has been before the state’s legislature in every 
regular session since 1921. Due mainly to Professor John R. 
Commons’ influence, Wisconsin has sought to embody in such 
legislation a constructive American approach to our problems 
of irregular employment. Though none of the early bills passed 
either house of the Wisconsin legislature, their public discussion 
paved the way for eventual action. 
In 1931 a novel proposal gave fresh focus and impetus to the 
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Wisconsin movement for legislation. Authored and introduced 
by Assemblyman Harold M. Groves, this new Wisconsin plan 
provided that each company build up its own unemployment 
reserve, with liability limited to its own employes. In effect the 
“Groves bill’ required industry to follow the lead of those 
American employers who have in the past decade voluntarily 
set up reserve funds to take care of their unemployed workers. 
Professor Groves pointed out that business enterprises already 
build up reserves for depreciation, taxes, interest, and even 
dividends. He urged that they should likewise accumulate re- 
serves to meet the social costs of their unemployment. In thus 
universalizing the “best practice” of American industrialists, 
the new plan was also designed to give each management an 
added and clear cut incentive to provide steadier employment 
for its men. 

The new “reserves” measure attracted a deal of favorable 
attention, especially from forward looking employers. It was 
introduced in the regular 1931 session of the Wisconsin legisla- 
ture, along with an earlier “insurance”’ bill and a Socialist pro- 
posal. At committee hearings a number of employers opposed 
compulsory action, talked voluntary plans, urged delay, and 
asked for an interim commission, much as they had done ten 
years previously. Profiting by a number of constructive criti- 
cisms, the Groves bill was carefully revised during the spring, 
but did not come to a vote on the floor. Instead, at Governor 
La Follette’s suggestion, the legislature created an interim com- 
mittee to study the question and report to a special session on 
unemployment scheduled for the fall. 

This Wisconsin Legislative Interim Committee on Unemploy- 
ment did intensive work during the later summer and early fall 
months. It received expert testimony, and also got first hand 
impressions of public sentiment by conducting hearings in the 
larger cities of the state. The friends of unemployment com- 
pensation were conducting a vigorous campaign for action, and 
made an effective showing at each of the public hearings. Or- 
ganized labor supplied the bulk of the witnesses, the Wisconsin 
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State I*ederation of Labor having advocated unemployment in- 
surance since 1921. Economists, lawyers, social workers, gro- 
cers, ministers, and many other citizens from all walks of life 
spoke out for legislation. 

The organized farmers of Wisconsin, in a series of state con- 
ventions, adopted resolutions favoring unemployment compen- 
sation to be paid by industry to its laid-off workers. The farm 
leaders saw that in time such a measure should help to steady 
somewhat the demand of city workers for such farm products 
as milk, butter, and cheese. Two church denominations, meet- 
ing in state-wide conventions during the fall, likewise indorsed 
such legislation as a proper measure of social justice. The In- 
terim Committee therefore had strong public backing when it 
recommended, by a § to 2 vote, that the special session enact 
into law the Groves bill, to take compulsory effect in 1933. 

Just before the special session convened last November, a 
meeting of the Wisconsin Manufacturers’ Association voted 207 
to 2 in favor of hiring an expert to draft possible plans for volun- 
tary adoption. The state’s organized employers thus virtually 
admitted that the unemployment reserve idea was sound, but 
at the same time opposed compulsory legislation and indicated 
that voluntary action would solve the problem. 

Governor La Follette, in his November 24 message to the spe- 
cial legislative session, nearly disarmed the manufacturers, by 
taking them at their word. While strongly urging immediate 
passage of the Groves bill, the Governor really gave employers 
their chance, by suggesting that the law take compulsory effect 
only in case of “‘industry’s failure to establish a fair voluntary 
system in Wisconsin within a reasonable time.’ Even this 
amendment did not assure the bill’s passage. Though their po- 
sition had been seriously weakened, many employers had ac- 
quired a ten-year habit of opposing all such bills. 

Stirring legislative hearings ensued. Ex-Governor McGovern 
reminded the assembly that many of the state’s leading em- 
ployers had opposed the enactment in 1911 of Wisconsin’s pio- 
neer law for workmen’s accident compensation. He prophesied 
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that most of the employers now opposing an unemployment 
compensation law would in time accept it, too, as necessary and 
desirable. 

Perhaps the most amusing episode of the hearings occurred 
when the opponents of the Groves bill had their innings before 
the assembly. A young communist stepped up to do his verbal 
batting first. As he passed, a bystander remarked: ‘Going to 
join hands with the employers against this bill?” Arrived at the 
platform, the communist orator burst forth: “I oppose this bill 
for entirely different reasons than the Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion,” and went on to denounce it as trying to bolster up the 
capitalist system. A leading employer got his chance next. As 
this opponent advanced to the platform, the bystander queried: 
“Going to join hands with the communists against this bill?” 
The employer laughed, and started his speech by referring to 
“the previous speaker, my colleague in opposition.” The “‘pro- 
gressive” assembly later passed the Groves bill by a vote of 63 
to 16. 

The bill’s fate in the senate was long in doubt. On most meas- 
ures the conservative faction, aided by several “independents,” 
was able to block Governor La Follette’s recommendations. 
But the independents could hardly afford to disregard the ex- 
press and emphatic desires of their constituents. So a number of 
damaging amendments were killed by close votes. One amend- 
ment, designed by employers to give them greater leeway in 
drafting voluntary plans, was accepted by the upper house; and 
the Groves bill was then passed easily, 19 to 9, with two paired. 
It was signed by Governor La Follette on January 28 and be- 
came law the following day. 

Provisions.—A word first on the conditional taking effect of 
the act. It will ot take general compulsory effect on July 1, 
1933, provided the employers of at least 175,000 persons have by 
next June established approved plans for unemployment bene- 
fits or guaranteed employment. To be approved by the Wiscon- 
sin Industrial Commission, such plans must be on the whole as 
beneficial to employes as would the compulsory plan of the act. 
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Whether or not the law takes effect generally, such voluntary 
plans as are established must be continued, under the commis- 
sion’s supervision. A substantial group of workers will thus be 
protected in any event. And in case employers fail to reach 
their quota (which is more than half the compulsory coverage), 
the law will become general and compulsory on July 1, 1933. It 
should be noted, however, that employers may thereafter still 
gain “exemption” from many of the law’s provisions by adopt- 
ing satisfactory substitute plans. 

Under the compulsory plan of the act, described from here on, 
contributions begin on July 1, 1933; benefit liability and benefit 
payments begin one year later, after reserves have been built up. 
Contributions are paid only by employers, each company con- 
tributing not more than 2 per cent on its pay roll. Such contri- 
butions are made deductible under the Wisconsin income tax 
law. To assure availability of these funds and enforcement of 
the act, each employer pays this money into his own separate 
account with a central state depository. The state serves as 
custodian, investor, and disbursing agent, but does not supple- 
ment or guarantee the adequacy of the funds. Each employer’s 
account can be used only to pay benefits to his own employes, 
and his liability is at all times limited to the amount in his re- 
serve. If a company succeeds in paying little compensation, by 
giving its force steady work, its reserve will accumulate. Such 
a company’s rate of contribution will drop from 2 per cent to 1 
per cent when its reserve exceeds $55.00 per employe, and will 
cease while more than $75.00 per employe is available. 

The act applies to companies employing ten or more workers, 
with certain exceptions. Each employer becomes liable to pay 
benefits to his eligible unemployed workers in proportion to 
their wages and lengths of service after July 1, 1934. Weekly 
benefits are paid at 50 per cent of the employe’s weekly wage, 
with a $10.00 maximum and a $5.00 minimum. If an employe 
working ‘‘short time” earns less than his benefit would be, he 
receives the difference in partial unemployment benefits. After 
a short probationary period any employe may thus receive un- 
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employment compensation from his employer, in the ratio of one 
week of benefits to each four weeks of his employment by that 
employer within the last twelve months, but in no case more 
than ten weeks of benefits in any calendar year. The worker 
who has been employed regularly enough to have earned $1,500 
or more in the year preceding lay-off is not made eligible for 
benefits. Eligibility is further limited to guard against “‘malin- 
gering” but is also defined to protect employes against unfair 
treatment. 

It is worthy of note, in passing, that the Wisconsin law pro- 
vides that money otherwise due a jobless worker as benefits may 
be used to pay part of his wages on a public works project de- 
signed for unemployment relief. Such aid in financing their cost 
should encourage emergency public works. If no suitable work 
can be thus made available, vocational education during job- 
lessness is to be provided wherever possible. 

The whole act is to be administered by the Wisconsin Indus- 
trial Commission, long noted for its impartial and etfective ad- 
ministration of the state’s other labor laws. Employers will con- 
tribute up to two-tenths of 1 per cent on their pay rolls to 
finance the Commission’s new expenses, including the more ade- 
quate public employment offices which will be essential for local 
administration. Machinery is to be set up under the Commis- 
sion for deciding disputed claims to benefits, including local 
appeal boards made up of one labor representative, one em- 
ployer, and one neutral. Cases may be appealed to the Com- 
mission, and on questions of law to the courts. ‘he Industrial 
Commission is instructed to establish “advisory committees” 
of employer, labor and public representatives to assist it in ad- 
ministering the act and in promoting the long-run regulariza- 
tion of employment in Wisconsin. 

Distinctive features —Vhe Wisconsin law does not claim to 
be a complete solution for the unemployment problem, obvious- 
ly. Shorter-hours legislation, public works, credit control, and 
many other remedies, both state and federal, must supplement 
compensation laws. Nor does the Wisconsin act attempt to 
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eliminate all need for “poor relief.” Its benefits are held to a 
modest and conservative level partly because this is pioneer 
legislation. But beyond that the statute in effect distinguishes 
between unemployment which ought to be “compensated” by 
industry and that for which charity-givers and taxpayers may 
still have to provide “relief.” Industry is to be held responsible 
only for compensating those jobless workers whom it has recent- 
ly employed, in proportion to the time and labor they have in- 
vested in the business enterprise. Such compensation is to be 
made a matter of right; but many individuals and some types of 
unemployment will clearly not be provided for in any adequate 
measure, even if similar laws become general in this country. 
Such limitations scem necessary if we are to work for steadier 
employment and are not to mix “doles” with our compensation 
payments. 

The whole American approach to unemployment reserve leg- 
islation differs from the European by insisting that such laws 
have éwo main objects: first, more just and systematic compen- 
sation for the unemployed; and second, the regularization of 
employment. The Wisconsin act holds that in the long run the 
second of these objectives is of primary importance; in other 
words, steady work and wages will always be preferable to un- 
employment and benefits. More than any other American pro- 
posal the Wisconsin law is designed to put the maximum possi- 
ble emphasis on steadier employment, first, by placing the con- 
tribution burden solely on employers, and second, by giving 
each employer the most direct and certain financial inducement 
to increase the regularity of his operations, under the unique 
“company reserves” set-up of the Wisconsin plan. 

lor placing the burden of contributions solely on employers 
there are two major positive reasons. One is concerned with the 
prevention of unemployment, and the other with a proper allo- 
cation of its unavoidable social costs. 

First, as against the apparent pessimism ‘of European laws 
and of some American proposals, the Wisconsin act assumes 
that much of our chronic irregularity of jobs should prove grad- 
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ually preventable. By whom? Of course the government can 
and should help; but the bulk of the task must clearly fall to 
American managers, employers, captains of industry. Where 
the leadership of business is, there should the responsibility be 
also. Accordingly industry should bear the entire burden of cre- 
ating unemployment reserves. With this added stake in regu- 
larity, and with a socially recognized responsibility for unem- 
ployment, employers may in time be able greatly to reduce the 
need for benefit payments. 

Second, in so far as unemployment cannot be prevented, its 
human costs should be charged against and compensated by 
industry, through reserves accumulated to this end. Unemploy- 
ment is an industrial hazard, and a real overhead cost, now borne 
by society at large. That cost should be reflected in private cost 
accounting systems, and, where it cannot be eliminated, should 
be paid for by the consumers of each product, through unem- 
ployment reserves financed by employers. Such are the dictates 
of sound social accounting. 

Negatively, neither the employes nor the state should con- 
tribute. The state will continue to bear its fair share of the un- 
employment burden, in the form of supplemental relief. As for 
the employes, to quote the Wisconsin Interim Committee’s re- 
port: 

.... they should not be required to contribute to unemployment reserve 
funds: (1) Because they can do nothing to prevent unemployment—far less 
than in the case of accidents, where employers now carry the full cost of work- 
men’s compensation. (2) Because employes will continue to bear the brunt of 
the unemployment burden even without making contributions to the funds. 
Under our recommended bill the weekly benefit is 50% or /ess of an employe’s 
wage. He receives no compensation when under-employed so long as his earn- 
ings are as great as his benefit would be. No benefit will be payable beyond 
ten weeks in the year, etc. (3) Because it is against social policy to compel 
savings by low paid workers (the bill covers only those earning less than 
$1500 a year), since their current earnings are no more than adequate for cur- 
rent expenses and since the moral virtue of “thrift” is entirely absent where 
the saving is compulsory. (4) Finally, because the administrative complication 
of employe contributions would more than outweigh the supposed advantage 
in promoting employe participation in administration. 

Probably the most novel and striking feature of the Wiscon- 
sin act is its provision for individual plant, or company reserves, 
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as against the traditional idea of “insurance” and the “pooling” 
of all contributions. This plant reserve principle is justified both 
because it makes possible the surest inducement to steady em- 
ployment and because it is adapted to actual business condi- 
tions. 

Under any system of pooling contributions, by industries or 
otherwise, the employer who regularizes gets only a partial and 
uncertain reward for that achievement. This is as true under 
an “experience rating” system as under a “rebate” plan. But 
under the Wisconsin reserves plan, each employer is sure of the 
full saving resulting from his own performance. His rate of con- 
tributions varies directly with the adequacy of his own reserve 
to meet his own unemployment costs. Here, then, is a practical 
substitute for the complicated systems of “experience rating” so 
often discussed. Separate company reserves may, it is true, 
slightly reduce the average benefit protection afforded employes, 
as compared to a pooling of contributions. But the long run 
gain in regularity of employment should more than offset this 
loss in average benefit security. (There is serious question, 
moreover, whether unemployment is in any proper sense an “‘in- 
surable” risk. Certainly there are no figures in this country on 
which to base “‘actuarial” calculations.) 

The Wisconsin plan represents the closest possible adaptation 
to actual business conditions and attitudes in this country. Not 
“industries,” but individual enterprises, employ workers, use 
business brains, and keep books. Employers already feel some 
responsibility for their own employes. As the Wisconsin Interim 
Committee put it: 

We have found in the course of our investigations and hearings that the 
idea of individual plant reserves appeals strongly to employers. Even those 
opposed to any legislation agree that individual reserves would be far pref- 
erable to any pooling of funds. We believe this preference to be entirely 
sound. 

It should be noted, moreover, that although the bill which we recommend 
provides for individual plant accounts it also provides for cooperative efforts 
at regularization of employment..... “Advisory committees” set up by 
locality, by industry, and for the state at large provide the machinery for such 


cooperation. The motive will be present too; since each company will gain in 
case it can achieve steady operation, and will therefore have the maximum 
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practicable stimulus to join with other companies in regularization efforts on 
every promising front. 

Progress.—lIt is too early to say whether Wisconsin employers 
will adopt enough voluntary plans during the next year to keep 
America’s first unemployment compensation act from taking 
general effect on July 1, 1933. A number of reserve plans are 
already in the making. Perhaps it is safe to predict that in any 
case those employers who voluntarily adopt plans will eventu- 
ally become converts to compulsory legislation as the only 
means of bringing other employers up to standard. 

Meanwhile several of those who opposed passage of the act 
are helping to interpret and administer its provisions. The In- 
dustrial Commission has assisting it an advisory committee 
composed of three organized employer and three organized labor 
representatives, meeting frequently in round-the-table sessions 
to thrash over their common problems under the new legisla- 
tion. The Commission has also been fortunate in securing the 
part time services of a leading Wisconsin employer, long an ex- 
ponent of voluntary action in this field, to promote the volun- 
tary establishment of approved plans for unemploy ment bene- 
fits or guaranteed employ ment during the coming year. 

Whether the Wisconsin act will serve as a model for other 
states no one can yet tell. It is noteworthy, however, that the 
same basic features were unanimously recommended by the 
“Interstate Commission on Unemployment Insurance’’ in its 
February report to the governors of New York, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Ohio. In any case, 
there will be no stopping other state laws for unemployment 
compensation in the near future. A dozen state federations of 
labor, many national and local unions, national church groups, 
the League of Women Voters, a number of enlightened employ- 
ers, and an increasing number of substantial American citizens 
in every state are urging action. In the long run the “success” 
of each business enterprise and of our economic system must 
and will be measured in terms of steady employment, or com- 
pensation in its absence. 


OHIO TAKES STOCK 
Elizabeth 8. Magee, Executive Secretary, Ohio Commission 
on Unemployment, Columbus 


HE movement for unemployment insurance in Ohio has 
had a briefer history than that in Wisconsin. It had its 
beginnings in 1928 in the meetings of a group of social 
workers and others in Cleveland who were concerned about the 
unemployment which was the dark shadow of our so called pros- 
perity and which was undermining the lives of working people 
even in good times. Beginning in a small way, the group gradu- 
ally enlarged itself as more people were interested in discussing 
fundamental remedies for unemployment, and finally focused 
its study on unemployment insurance. During the summer of 
1930, the Cleveland Committee for Unemployment Insurance 
was organized under the leadership of Rabbi Silver. This com- 
mittee informed itself as to the unemployment systems in opera- 
tion in foreign countries and the plans proposed in the United 
States. In the fall of 1930, it drafted a bill and succeeded in en- 
listing the interest of groups in other parts of the state in pre- 
senting a concrete proposal to the legislature. The bill was in- 
troduced in the 1931 session of the legislature by Senator James 
A. Reynolds, a veteran legislator, who has participated in every 
major liberal movement in Ohio for the past thirty years. Under 
his skilful leadership, the bill had brilliaft hearings and attract- 
ed much publicity, although it was killed in committee. Senator 
Reynolds succeeded, however, in securing the passage of a joint 
resolution authorizing the appointment of an Unemployment 
Insurance Commission, the scope of whose work is defined as 
follows: 
.... to investigate the practicability and advisability of setting up unem- 


ployment reserves or insurance funds to provide against the risk of unemploy- 
ment, and to recommend what form of legislation if any may be wise or suitable 
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to Ohio as a separate state and which may seem to offer the best preventive 
remedy to avoid future distress and suffering such as is being undergone by 
our citizens who are unable to find work through no fault of their own. 


The Commission was appointed last December, and began its 
work in January; it must report to the governor and the legisla- 
ture by next January. 

The Commission has just concluded a series of five public 
hearings held in different important industrial centers of the 
state. To these hearings were invited public officials, social 
workers, employers, labor representatives, and a wide variety of 
organizations which might be interested in the subject. One 
hundred witnesses were heard. The hearings have given a 
wealth of material for the consideration of the Commission. In 
the first place, the Commission has secured a vivid picture of 
the unemployment situation over the state, which no study of 
statistics or reports could have presented. We already knew 
certain facts about mounting costs of relief, but we have heard 
these first hand from the public officials who have had to 
shoulder the staggering burden in local communities and from 
the social workers who are making a valiant effort to cope with 
hunger and want. The problem of the counties and municipali- 
ties has been made somewhat easier by the action of the special 
session of the legislature which was called this spring to make 
possible the tapping of greater resources for relief funds, but it 
is estimated that even these will prove inadequate before 1932 
is over. The amounts necessary to be apportioned from public 
funds for poor relief have resulted in cutting off of essential 
services, in wage cuts, and discharge of regular public em- 
ployes, thus creating further unemployment. Along with these 
facts about cost have come startling revelations as to the inade- 
quacy of the relief furnished. The mayor of one city where 
$1.50 per week is being granted to families of unemployed, testi- 
fied: ‘““We are making a very, very rotten job of it, because we 
haven’t the money.” There is a growing dissatisfaction, more- 
over, with soup kitchens, commissaries, shoe funds, milk funds, 
barrel systems, flop houses, and the other devices which are set 
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up to deal with citizens who are out of work through no fault 
of their own. One social worker testified: ‘Sensitive individuals 
are having their spirit crushed by the public, conspicuous man- 
ner by which they must get food.” A workman in the same city 
testified: ““The dietitians and the doctors say that according to 
calories, that is enough to keep life in the bodies of the people 
who get these bags of food, but as a worker I object to being told 
that I must just have life in my body.” There is a growing rec- 
ognition, moreover, that a large proportion of the relief now be- 
ing carried in the communities does not come to the attention 
of the public authorities or the private agencies at all. It is be- 
ing borne by those who are still at work, by landlords, by neigh- 
borhood grocers and merchants, by relatives and friends. Final- 
ly, there is a burning realization of the vicious social effects of 
dealing with unemployment on a destitution basis. Take the 
matter of evictions. Judge Hoffman, of Cincinnati, reported: 
Last month there were 720 evictions in the city of Cincinnati. In other 
words there were 720 homes that were broken up, 720 instances in which the 
property of the parties was thrown into the backyard or the street. Unques- 
tionably the children can’t understand such a process.... . I will not say 
that it is a matter of evictions only, but by reason of conditions similar to 
those that are incident to evictions, we find that there is an increase in delin- 
quency in the districts in which these conditions exist... . . Who pays the 


rent? The rent will be paid in the broken and the ruined lives of a multitude 
of children of both this and the succeeding generation. 


Repeatedly there was brought out by witnesses the dire effect 
on self-respect and morale of the process by which families must 
exhaust all resources and be reduced to utter poverty before re- 
lief can be given. 

With this background of conditions, it is not surprising that 
the Commission should have discovered certain changed atti- 
tudes regarding unemployment insurance. There is, for in- 
stance, much less reference to the evils of the British “dole” 
than one heard a year ago. Moreover, in spite of adverse propa- 
ganda, there is a growing recognition of the fact that unemploy- 
ment insurance in Great Britain, judged in terms of its purpose, 
far from being a failure, has been an unqualified success. Great 
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Britain has maintained the standard of living and self-respect 
of its working people through this difficult post-war period, and 
we have failed utterly to do so. No longer is it possible to be 
shocked at the loans made from the British Exchequer to the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund, when our federal treasury is 
being drawn on for loans for railroads and banks. 

The changed public attitude was reflected in the attendance 
at the hearings and in the judgment of newspapers. One re- 
marked: “Unemployment insurance has become almost as re- 
spectable as the tariff. More spoke for it than against at the 
hearings.” Another seasoned political writer on the staff of a 
large city paper commented: ‘““The remarks of those who ap- 
peared indicated a definite change in the trend of public thought 
on unemployment insurance had taken place since a year ago 
when the Ohio legislature refused to consider such legislation. 
No opponents of unemployment insurance appeared at the hear- 
ing.” 

In no group is the changed attitude more marked than in or- 
ganized labor. Although a few outstanding trade-unionists were 
on the original Cleveland committee, there were no indorse- 
ments by labor groups in connection with the 1931 campaign in 
the legislature. Many labor representatives have appeared as 
witnesses at the hearings this year, coming from railroad broth- 
erhoods, from the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, and from 
American Federation of Labor unions (both international and 
local bodies). Of these, only one labor leader has spoken against 
unemployment insurance. Central bodies in the largest cities 
have indorsed the principle, and a group within the state calling 
itself ““The American Iederation of Labor Members’ League 
Favoring Unemployment Insurance” has been very active in 
stirring up interest in the whole subject. 

The attitude of employers is more difficult to ascertain, be- 
cause in some cities the employers definitely boycotted the hear- 
ings. In a few cases those invited replied that their organiza- 
tions were not ready to testify because they had reached no con- 
clusion on the subject. Others (possibly more frank) declared 
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themselves unwilling to appear, because the Commission con- 
tained in its membership a number who had definitely an- 
nounced themselves in favor of unemployment insurance. Ap- 
parently, in their minds a commission should be like a jury, 
completely ignorant of the case on which they are to give a ver- 
dict! In those cities where employers have testified, some as 
individuals and some representing organizations, it is significant 
that they have all admitted that some kind of unemployment 
insurance is inevitable. One such employer, for instance, after 
pointing out his opposition to unemployment insurance, stated: 
“I feel so sure that unemployment insurance is going to pass the 
state legislature that I have really gone into the thing. I really 
think it is going to pass. I don’t think they are going to be able 
to buck the sentiment of the people.” Another employer who 
gave valuable and detailed testimony as to the elements of an 
unemployment insurance bill, prefaced his remarks by the 
statement: “In my opinion it wouldn’t be very desirable to have 
unemployment insurance, but if you have your choice of several 
evils, perhaps that is the best solution.” 

One aim of the hearings was, of course, to give opportunity 
for discussion of the elements which should go into an unem- 
ployment insurance plan, and the relative desirability of various 
types of legislation. With this end in view, a pamphlet was 
prepared by a subcommittee of the Commission. This pamphlet 
was sent about the state very widely, and was in the hands of all 
witnesses. We found that though a few individuals and organi- 
zations went very conscientiously through all of the questions 
proposed, most people were interested only in a few questions. 
There was not much difference in point of view as to the scope, or 
the groups to be included and excluded, except the frequently 
expressed desire that the employes of small concerns not be ex- 
cluded. Likewise there was very little discussion of the qualifi- 
cations and disqualifications for benefit. There was complete 
agreement as to the desirability of offering inducements to em- 
ployers to stabilize, if methods of inducement could be devised. 
There was some disagreement as to the length of the waiting 
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period and the benefit period; also as to the best method of ad- 
ministration. But the two topics in which greatest interest was 
shown were the source of the fund and the method of handling it 
—through establishment funds, industry funds, or a pooled fund. 

Source of fund.—The communist witnesses, in line with their 
national program, all suggested that the funds for benefit should 
come from the money which is ordinarily spent for war prepara- 
tion. This proposal was made most naively without recognition 
of the fact that the Ohio legislature has nothing to do with war 
funds. Representatives of the Socialist party proposed that the 
fund should come entirely from income taxes. One Socialist 
leader went so far as to tell the Commission that industries 
would be driven from Ohio if employers were forced to contrib- 
ute. With the exception of these two groups, there were few 
proposals of contributions from the state, although there was 
some discussion as to the part the state should assume in rela- 
tion to administration. A number held the view that every pen- 
ny contributed to the fund should be available for benefits, and 
that the state should therefore pay for administration. Others 
claimed that our experience in workmen’s compensation demon- 
strated the difficulty in securing adequate appropriations for 
administration and indicated that better administration might 
be secured if the expenses were met by the fund. 

The point at issue as to source of contributions became, then, 
whether the plan should be contributory or non-contributory. 
A large majority of those who discussed this aspect of the ques- 
tion were in favor of the contributory system. Some were 
against. Some workers had had experience with contributory 
old age pension systems when their equity had been lost upon 
the removal of the establishment to another state. Others 
brought out the point that workers already have the heaviest 
burden to bear in connection with unemployment, and therefore 
should not be taxed by contribution. Moreover, the workers’ 
maintenance should be a regular charge on the expenses of in- 
dustry. 

One worker (not a communist) put it this way: “How are we 
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going to accumulate the reserve fund? . . . . Itis already accu- 
mulated. That reserve fund was accumulated years ago, and it 
is accumulating today. The vast amount of wealth is an accu- 
mulation of unpaid wages.” Those who spoke for the contribu- 
tory system (and most of these were workers) were primarily 
impressed with the necessity of creating a large fund in order to 
have adequate benefits. They brought out the point that it was 
better that all workers should contribute small amounts, and 
the workers who are unemployed should receive adequate bene- 
fits, than that no workers should contribute and those unem- 
ployed receive inadequate benefits. In this connection, an esti- 
mate was made by one of the witnesses that if the workers con- 
tributed two-thirds of the amount of the employers’ contribu- 
tions, this would probably mean the doubling of the maximum 
benefit period. 

Possibly the fact that the bill introduced in the Ohio legisla- 
ture last year was contributory may have influenced the think- 
ing of these witnesses. A more important factor, however, is the 
workers’ present experience in union assessments and in so 
called voluntary contributions in their places of work, not only 
to community funds, but also for the maintenance of their un- 
employed fellow workers—contributions much higher in rate 
than those proposed in unemployment insurance. A number 
who said they were against the contributory feature as a matter 
of abstract justice, considered it necessary from the standpoint 
of adequacy. 

The reserve fund versus insurance.—¥Fewer witnesses discussed 
this problem than the matter of contributions. Those who 
talked for reserves along the line of the Wisconsin act, stressed 
the experimental nature of the movement and the necessity of 
beginning on a small scale. They emphasized also the great 
value in giving individual employers the chance to benefit by 
their efficiency and managerial ability. One manufacturer spoke 
for self-insurance on the basis of the experience of his company 
in relation to workmen’s compensation. When the firm decided 
to insure itself, it changed its safety methods and succeeded 
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during the first year in improving its accident experience by the 
elimination of 97 per cent of the previous several years’ average. 
This saving was greater, he pointed out, than under a system of 
merit rating, where the very good company is still handicapped 
to an extent by the experience of the group as a whole. 

Those, on the other hand, who favored pooled funds were im- 
pressed with the same argument which was used in regard to 
contributions, namely, the necessity of creating an adequate 
fund if anything like security is to be achieved for workers. lor 
this reason, they opposed what one witness called “water-tight 
accounts,” none of which could be levied on to meet the benefits 
of others. One brought out the point that the workers who are 
laid off because there is no longer any demand for the product 
upon which they were employed, may have their benetits in- 
creased, although the coffers of a new and rising industry may 
be full, the rise of the latter having been one of the causes of the 
fall of the former. The insurance principle has been found to be 
useful in meeting other hazards of life. When people buy fire 
insurance, they do not expect their houses to burn; and they do 
not expect to get their “‘money back” if their houses don’t burn. 
Otherwise there would not be money enough to reimburse the 
people whose houses do burn. In other words, the risk must be 
spread. In unemployment insurance it should be spread both 
among individuals and over a period of years. 

Those in favor of a pooled fund contended further that indi- 
vidual employers cannot possibly control unemployment except 
with limits; that the employer is helpless at the time of business 
depressions and is unable to avoid the effects of changes in style 
and in consumer demand. Manufacturers of buggy whips, of 
victrola records, of wooden refrigerators, were instanced as ex- 
amples. The hope was expressed that, within limits, it would be 
possible to give as much inducement to stabilization through a 
system of merit rating as is possible under the reserve systems, 
at the same time that much greater security and more substan- 
tial benefits would be achieved for all the workers. 

Undoubtedly, the experience of the exclusive state fund in 
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workmen’s compensation in Ohio has affected the thinking in 
this respect. Although individual establishments are allowed to 
be self-insurers, real security is achieved through the posting of 
bonds by such self-insurers. The payment of benefits is not de- 
pendent on the amount of money available in the fund of a given 
establishment and the injured workman does not run the risk of 
losing his compensation because of inadequacy of his employers’ 
reserve fund. 

We are particularly fortunate in Ohio in having as complete 
data on fluctuations of employment as exist in any state. Our 
Division of Labor Statistics has been collecting monthly reports 
from employers since 1914. Because of changes in the law, as 
well as the growth of industries during this period, the series is 
not entirely comparable from year to year; but it gives a record 
of fluctuation both in employment and in wage and salary pay- 
ments, which is very valuable for actuarial study. We are for- 
tunate, also, in having a system of public employment offices, 
quite inadequate, to be sure, in comparison with the organiza- 
tion that will be necessary for the operation of a system of un- 
employment insurance, but one which provides the nucleus for 
the development of an adequate system. 

| have indicated only a few of the complex and difficult prob- 
lems which are involved in devising a plan for unemployment 
insurance, and with which our Commission must grapple in the 
months immediately ahead. A year from now we shall be able 
to report to you, not only the results of our efforts, but also what 
fate they have met at the hands of the Ohio legislature. 

In conclusion, may I say that I find it difficult to share the 
feeling of some who deplore the fact that those who are working 
for unemployment insurance should disagree as to method and 
philosophy. Because of our lack of experience with compulsory 
unemployment insurance in this country no one of us, certainly, 
can claim final wisdom. Only by experimentation will we arrive 
at sound judgment. Should we, therefore, not welcome different 
proposals in different states, trusting that out of them will de- 
velop a body of experience for future action? 


SOCIAL PLANNING AND SOCIAL WORK 


Mary van Kleeck, Director of Industrial Studies, Russell Sage 
Foundation; Chairman of Program Committee, 1931 World 
Social Economic Congress on Social Economic Planning, New 
York City 


ITH time so short and the program so rich in discus- 
sion to come, the only way to present so large a sub- 
ject seems to be to resort to almost dogmatic asser- 
tion. It will be assertion for the sake of provoking discussion. 

The lines of my approach to this problem are set by the title, 
“Social Planning and Social Work.”’ My first assertion, there- 
fore, is that I am discussing not planning in general, and not 
merely economic planning, but social economic planning, the 
objective of which arises from the fundamental problem of our 
present situation, to which all minor problems are contributory. 
My next assertion is that our fundamental problem is a discrep- 
ancy between productive capacity, which has increased at an 
unprecedented rate in the past two or three decades, and stand- 
ards of living, which have not risen in proportion to productive 
capacity. You will see that this statement does not define the 
problem, since it is in itself a complex of many problems. It 1s 
made more complicated by the fact that the discrepancy pre- 
vails throughout the countries of modern industry in which our 
present economic system prevails. 

This description of the problem, however, sets the objective 
of social economic planning. Standards of living in this sense 
may be defined as the resultant of productive capacity and the 
distribution of purchasing power. These standards are meas- 
ured not in total national income or average income, but in its 
actual distribution, including the substratum of living stand- 
ards which is recognized as the primary concern of all branches 
of social work. 
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Planning in general as a concept I would define, not merely as 
a dream or an idea, but as a project including within itself the 
power to execute the plan. The planning department in an in- 
dustrial establishment does not have as its chief concern a dream 
of what the industry may sometime achieve, but its task is the 
actual day-to-day laying out of specifications for action which 
is predicated upon the power to carry out the specifications. 

Here I must make the further assertion which I| believe grows 
out of the experience of industry, that planning is commensurate 
with control and that the concept of planning has no bearing 
upon our problems today unless we identify it with control. 
Control, moreover, in the actual experience of present-day in- 
dustry is identical with ownership. For example, a telephone 
company is able to plan its future development to the extent 
that its plan of operation coincides with the area of its control, 
which is identical with the area of its ownership. Within that 
area the telephone company has worked out a technique and a 
procedure for planning, based upon the facts regarding the 
growth and the requirements of population and of business. But 
of course it cannot plan for this growth of other industries, be- 
cause it does not own them and cannot control the conditions 
which determine their growth. 

The scientific management movement in this country has 
given us the basic technique of planning. It has developed four 
principles: first, research; second, the setting up of standards 
based upon research; third, control, by which Frederick W. Tay- 
lor meant control by knowledge; and fourth, cooperation on the 
part of all those involved in conforming to the standards. Let us 
bear in mind that if we accept this definition of control as the 
mastery of knowledge rather than the mastery of authority we 
assuine again that this knowledge brings control because owner- 
ship wills it. The reason why the scientific management move- 
ment has not been able as yet to achieve a balance between pro- 
duction and consumption in general is that scientific manage- 
ment, in the nature of the case, has been applied only within an 
owned and controlled unit. Its applications have sometimes 
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been extended through agreement between units under different 
ownership; but this, after all, is only a further extension of the 
identity between ownership and control. 

To this general concept of planning which has been shown to 
be applicable to one unit of industry, the word “economic” adds 
the concept of the integration of industries. If economic plan- 
ning is not conceived as applying to interrelated industries, then 
it has no bearing upon our present situation, which is recognized 
as a general lack of adjustment between production and con- 
sumption rather than a particular surplus in one branch of in- 
dustry. 

Economic planning, however, in this sense may be merely an 
extension of the plans of separate companies and industries 
directed toward the objectives of the owners of those companies 
and businesses. Because our present situation arises out of a 
lack of adjustment between productive capacity and the ulti- 
mate standards of living of all people, no planning can compre- 
hend the central problem unless it is social as well as economic. 
Thus, the present problem is brought squarely within the field 
of interest of all social work, because social economic planning 
is not merely planning for production or for the keeping up of 
prices and the maintenance of profits, as, for example, the inter- 
national cartels and other monopolistic combinations of indus- 
try aim to do. These combinations and cartels have not suc- 
ceeded in achieving stability between production and consump- 
tion, because they do not know how to plan in a social sense for 
the ultimate consumer. 

Professor Clark has used the phrase, “controlled consumer 
demand.” Social economic planning, directed toward raising 
standards of living, means not controlling consumer demand but 
setting it free so that there is no obstacle between the freed re- 
quirements of the consumer and the utilization of productive 
capacity, including not only natural resources but their fabrica- 
tion and transportation and all the operations of production 
culminating in goods and services which are actually at the dis- 
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posal of the consumer and hence become the material basis of 
the standards of living of the population. 

In this sense the problem is, not to juggle with questions of 
the relation of wages to profits and prices, but squarely to face 
whether or not we shall choose as the objective of our economic 

system the raising of standards of living and the planning of 

production toward that end, and, if that be our choice, what 
modifications in control and ownership are essential. There lies 
the problem of social economic planning. Only when we make 
our choice of objective can we talk realistically about the tech- 
niques and procedures of planning. These methods become rela- 
tively simple in the light of a clearly determined objective. 
Economic research and scientific management give us the tech- 
niques. What is lacking at the moment is both the objective 
and the commensurate control to achieve that objective. 

A review of what this Division of the Conference has done in 
the past in relation to this subject places squarely before us the 
relation of social work to economic planning. The Division actu- 
ally grew out of the Committee on Standards of Living and La- 
bor, which was appointed in Igog under the chairmanship of 
Paul Keilogg. You will find reports of the Committee in the 
Proceedings of the National Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tion held in Cleveland in 1912. Reference there is made to Mr. 
Kellogg’s chairmanship when he put before the group the idea 
that industries must be subjected by social workers to tests of 
social efficiency measurable in terms of standards of public 
health and safety. The following year, Florence Kelley was 
chairman and further elaborated these general tests in proposals 
for specific legislation. The following year, 1912, at Cleveland, 
the Committee, headed by Owen R. Lovejoy, prepared its report 
on “Standards of Living and Labor,” which in that year became 
the industrial plank of the Progressive party. Governor Pinchot 
referred to this industrial platform in his address at this Con- 
ference last Sunday night. It called for recognition of the essen- 
tial elements in minimum standards of living in terms of a living 
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wage; the eight-hour day; the six-day week; abolition of night 
work for minors and for women; decrease of night work for men 
to a minimum; provisions for safety and health, including prop- 
er inspection of work places; prohibition of the use of poisons 
and establishment of safeguards in hazardous occupations; 
proper housing and such control of taxation as would protect 
wage earners from exorbitant rents; elimination of child labor 
and protection of the aged; and a system of compensation or 
social insurance against the hazards to standards of living in- 
volved in accidents, trade diseases, old age, and unemployment. 

Twelve years passed. In 1924 in Toronto this Division looked 
back to 1912 and analyzed the reasons why so little progress had 
been made in putting these standards into effect. On behalf of 
members of the Committee in charge of the program in Toronto 
who had discussed this subject during the preceding year, Roger 
Baldwin presented a report which is published in the Proceed- 
ings, on “The Challenge to Social Work of the Changing Con- 
trol in Industry.” Briefly, that report declared that efforts to 
bring about such standards as those adopted twelve years earlier 
were dependent upon a dynamic labor movement which con- 
ceives of itself as the builder of a new social order. The relation- 
ship of the social worker to this task is analogous to the relation- 
ship of the engineer to the building projects of a community. 
Reference was made to the development of this dynamic labor 
movement throughout the world—in England, Russia, Mexico, 
and other countries. The fact was noted that the labor move- 
ment in this country had not been conceived of as a whole in 
these dynamic terms. 

“An industrial program for changing sources of power,”’ put 
forward by members of the committee in charge of the program 
that year, included the building up of a political class party of 
producers with participation in this task and in all the enter- 
prises of organized labor by social workers; a sharing by them 
in the work of organizing producers’ and consumers’ cooperative 
societies; the development of the workers’ direct relationship to 
shop management, looking toward increased working-class con- 
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trol; and finally, efforts toward greater international coopera- 
tion between labor and producing groups. 

That is to say, the conclusion of this analysis of failure to 
achieve the minimum standards recognized before the war as a 
fair test of the industries.of this country was that what we 
needed was not merely to give voice to these standards but to 
find the source of power for realizing them. This power, accord- 
ing to the report, was to be found through shifting control from 
a limited group of those who are primarily concerned with 
profit-making to a larger basic group of producers who are pri- 
marily concerned with the building of a new society. The rela- 
tion of social work to that task in all its ramifications would be 
the relationship of the engineer who works out the technique of 
achieving given objectives. 

I call attention to the fact that it is now eight years since that 
report was made in Toronto and that neither in 1912 nor in 1924 
was there any reference to the idea of planning in the sense in 
which it is being discussed today. Since that date the experi- 
ment in planning in Soviet Russia has emerged as a definite pro- 
cedure. We must clearly recognize that Soviet Russia is the 
only country in the world which can present a demonstration of 
social economic planning directed toward the raising of the 
standards of living of all people. I confess that I grow some- 
what impatient with the efforts made in this country to differ- 
entiate the current discussion of planning from Russian plan- 
ning. It seems to me unscientific thus to eliminate consideration 
of an experiment which we should study in order to discover not 
only its technique but its sources of power. 

In the course of that examination we may discover that we 
are not willing to pay the price of social economic planning 
through a change in the ownership of basic industries in this 
country. If, however, we decide that social economic planning, 
with its objective of raising standards of living, 1 is our program 
for the rebuilding of our shattered economic system, we must 
not neglect the fact that our plan will be exactly commensurate 
with the control which we choose to establish. 
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The precise method of control and the steps to be taken to- 
ward it are not necessarily identical with any existing form of 
governmental ownership. A further task awaits us, to deter- 
mine what the form of administration would be, taking account 
of our own development of scientific management and of union- 
management cooperation. I believe that we must begin with 
our non-restorable natural resources. We must work out forms 
of administration and control in the coal industry first, because 
it needs them the most, extending this plan to the oil industry, 
which is almost equally disorganized. The railroads will per- 
force be on our hands shortly if we lend them much more money. 
Industry by industry, and step by step, we must work out our 
procedure in accordance with the principles and practice of sci- 
entific management while facing the need for change in the 
sources of power and the scope of ownership essential to estab- 
lish and maintain even the minimum standards of living which 
social workers projected twenty years ago. 


NEW TRENDS IN COMMUNITY CONTROL 


Eduard C. Lindeman, Professor of Social Philosophy, New 
York School of Social Work, New York City 


HETHER we have willed it or not, there appears to 

be a generalized tendency toward decentralization 

along many lines. The trend is in itself paradoxical, 
since it arises precisely at the historical moment when inter- 
conimunication between the peoples of the world has become 
highly efficient. World trade has broken down, not because of 
technological reasons, but because we have thus far found it im- 
possible to devise psychological and sociological methods for 
achieving functional relationships between independent states. 
It thus happens that throughout the western world, and particu- 
larly in Europe, there has arisen the new movement of autarchy 
—that is, a demand for self-sufficient national units. Russia’s 
five-year plan, or rather its ten-year plan, is intended to make 
this vast commonwealth independent in an economic sense from 
the rest of the world. The Commonwealth of Great Britain, 
likewise, is attempting to form a self-dependent world empire. 
And many lesser states have now embarked upon similar pro- 
grams. 

Autarchy, as noted above, represents a paradox; but there is 
often truth in contradictions. Our comprehensive units prob- 
ably grew too rapidly under the stimulus of the extension of 
modes of transportation and communication. We behaved in 
terms of these larger units, but our thinking failed to keep pace 
with our actions. We lost the sense of the value of small things, 
especially of small social units. And as the larger units grew in 
importance, the smaller ones lost their significance. But reality 
still resided in the smaller units, as was to be shown at the very 
moment when the larger ones revealed their functional weak- 
nesses. Consequently, it is not surprising that people should be 
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turning once more toward the resources of their more localized 
social units. Comprehensive organization, extending finally to 
the world itself, remains as an imperative for the future, but it 
may be that our present task is to look again toward the social 
center of modern life rather than toward its periphery. In any 
case, I take it as a sort of generalized introduction to my theme 
that the present offers opportunities for re-valuing and re-an- 
alyzing our smaller social units; and among these, none seems to 
me of greater continuing importance than the local community. 

The dual pattern of community.—When, in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, De Tocqueville praised our local American communities 
for their self-sufficiency and their ability to produce necessary 
initiative and leadership in crises, he based his observations and 
conclusions on a relatively simple pattern of community life. 
Within this pattern he saw six primary levels of process each 
combining with the others to create a system of control. These 
levels may be called the processes of economics, politics, reli- 
gion, sociability, intelligence, and moral sanctioning. Combined 
into a pattern of community control, these interfused levels 
operated within the aegis of a psycho-social framework which 
was also relatively simple. At the bottom of this system of con- 
trol one found an active and basic sense of democracy—that is, 
a conviction that the community might be managed upon the 
assumption of an essential equality. Individual initiative was 
self-rewarding in a pioneer society and needed no theoretical 
justification. It operated freely and energetically and was re- 
strained only by folk ways which had not yet become stabilized. 
Within these early communities there existed also a basic family 
security and solidarity which in itself represented an epitome of 
stability for the larger community. And the community unit as 
a whole was activated by a psychic optimism derived from social 
youthfulness and from a sense of goal. 

Certain aspects of the foregoing pattern of the American 
community still exist, but they persist within another pattern 
which'represents antithetical elements. The outlines of this new- 
er pattern are visible, but not clearly; one sees direction but not 
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consummation. Many theorists have attempted to portray this 
emerging cultural pattern of the contemporary world; and so far 
as analysis is concerned, particularly on the negative side, re- 
source material is not wanting. One recognizes, for example, 
that one of the forces which has exerted a profound effect upon 
the quality of community life is the dynamic trinity: science, 
technology, and industry. This is the three-cornered wedge be- 
tween the old world and the new. Consequently, analysis must 
begin at this point. Economic life is no longer a simple affair of 
producing, exchanging, and consuming goods. Indeed, it has be- 
come so complicated that groups of specialists are now required 
to furnish even a description—to say nothing of an interpreta- 
tion—of its composition. Specialization and ensuing profession- 
alization are also complicating factors in the newer community 
pattern. It is not merely that the amateur spirit diminishes and 
that new social classes come into existence, but personality it- 
self is fractionalized through the specialization compulsion. The 
true social self is decimated, and in its place there arises a new 
type of sociality, namely, functional collectivism. We must all 
belong to groups, and groupness characterizes most of our ac- 
tivities; but we have no sense of the meaning of groupness, no 
conception of underlying social principle. Consequently, our 
group life is not merely complicated and confusing but often 
reveals sheer contradiction in aim. 

The clash between these two patterns of community life—one 
derived from a simple, democratic, and pioneering context and 
the other from a complicated, specialized, and dynamic society 
—has left local community control in a bewildering state of dis- 
location. On the political side we can never be sure who actu- 
ally does the governing; in all larger communities there exist 
numerous subterranean groups and coalitions which wield arbi- 
trary power; but the citizen is aware only of the power, not of 
the mode of its creation. Elsewhere, in both larger and smaller 
communities, one discovers a decided drift toward bureaucratic 
dictatorships of one sort or another, alike only in their deviation 
from and denial of the early American dream of government by 
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consent of the governed. Technologists and specialists of myr- 
iad varieties insulate themselves progressively from the folk 
process and become, each in his limited sphere, wise in particu- 
lars and ignorant in general. And a generalized sense of indi- 
vidual futility pervades the community process as a whole. 

But I do not wish to dwell upon the negative aspects of our 
common theme. It seems to me highly important that those of 
us who presume to be analysts should also, and especially during 
periods of confusion, acquire the habits of synthesis. We shall 
always, presumably, live in local communities of some sort; and 
consequently we are confronted with a universal and continuing 
problem, namely: How may local community control be so ex- 
ercised as to allow for the highest utilization of individual ener- 
gy and at the same time employ means which are validly social? 
I shall confine my remarks to, first, the statement of a few prin- 
ciples, and second, the description of a few of the newer ventures 
in community organization which seem to me to be fruitful and 
promising. 

Principles underlying a more valid form of community control. 
—TIn order to precipitate discussion, I shall state my principles 
both briefly and somewhat dogmatically, that is, in the form of 
propositions which are open to question and modification. 

First, before more valid modes of community control may be- 
come effective we shall need to establish new agencies and 
methods for community fact-finding and interpreting. My own 
interest lies primarily in the area of method. Many people seem 
to assume that fact-finding is futile because behavior is not 
reasonable, and that the citizen will always act in relation to his 
personal and temporary interest regardless of the facts in the 
case. My contention is that we have not as yet learned how to 
collect community facts in a truly social manner. Facts collect- 
ed by experts possess no more integrity, in the mind of the man 
on the street, than facts presented by the interested politician. 
Moreover, we are still unbelievably inept in interpreting facts 
to the citizenry. We reduce his choices to such arbitrary terms 
that he is often driven to support a status quo if for no other 
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reason than that he partially understands what is and is wholly 
incapable of envisaging what might be. 

Second, each local community needs some means for quick 
testing of public attitudes and opinions. The present cost of 
elections is ridiculously high; moreover, the method is anti- 
quated, cumbersome, and easily controlled by vested interests. 
It should be possible to test public opinion on important issues 
quickly, effectively and economically, and such tests could be 
made, not at stated calendar dates, but whenever the issues 
arise. 

Third, a new basis of democratic faith and action needs to be 
discovered through fresh identifications of common interests. 
For example, a cross-sectional and representative community 
folk may be discovered in any one of the three following spheres: 
the folk as consumers, the folk as taxpayers, and the folk as 
parents. A new dynamic for community control might be found 
in any one or in all three of these common and comprehensive 
interests. 

Fourth, experimentation in community control is likely to be 
fruitful if it proceeds by creating new increments of group power 
achieved through the social education of participants. Power 
without learning, whether acquired by individuals or groups, is 
always anti-social and in the long run self-defeating. In the past 
we have created agencies of power but we have relied too thor- 
oughly upon a narrow conception of self-interest. What is need- 
ed is a conception of the self in which personality growth stands 
at the center as goal and in which learning is the continuing 
means. 

Each of the foregoing propositions may be discussed most ad- 
vantageously if the resources of experience are first drawn upon. 
We may ask, first of all, is anything like this happening in my 
community, or in any community of my acquaintance? What 
are the apparent consequences? How might the experiment be 
improved? With this body of experience data at hand, we may 
then proceed to analyze the validity of these propositions—-how 
they are to be modified, and what additional ones are needed. 
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In the meantime, it may prove helpful if we have in mind cer- 
tain experiments in community organization which have come 
to my attention in recent months and which seem to me to point 
toward a new hope. I shall confine myself to very brief descrip- 
tions of three such ventures. 

In a large urban community there has existed for some years 
an organization unique in its conception and usually successful 
in its operation. It was devoted to the frankest possible discus- 
sion of any conceivable topic. The most extreme radical or re- 
actionary could appear before this group and be assured of a re- 
spectful hearing. Like other forums of less scope and breadth, 
this group’s aim was to produce tolerance and open-mindedness 
in its participants. And it maintained its rule of absolute free- 
dom of speech throughout, even when the community itself 
turned toward repression and intolerance. Several members of 
this group have recently stated a new problem for themselves, 
namely this: What are the practical uses of tolerance? In other 
words, they came to feel that continuous practice of open- 
mindedness should, somehow, lead to a new quality of action. 
But, it is characteristic of “‘open-forum”’ types of organizations 
that they eschew all forms of action, even to the extent of bar- 
ring votes and resolutions. This small nucleus which has posed 
the new problem has now set about to organize an action group 
composed of those who have presumably cultivated open-mind- 
edness over a period of years. The new group is to direct its 
attention to local community problems, is to continue as an 
educational forum, but will also add a new function, namely, 
that of leading the community into new paths of action. 

In a medium-sized city there has existed for some years a 
small group of discussants, all men. Their informal organiza- 
tion tended always to discuss problems from a philosophical 
point of view. Like the group in the first community described, 
social action had not been considered as a function of this group. 
Lately these men have come to recognize a new situation in 
their community, namely, a glaring dearth of leadership for car- 
rying out community projects. They have now directed their 
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discussions toward this situation and have made a fresh assump- 
tion to the effect that their group, with certain additions, might 
experimentally assume the role of collective leadership. Several 
projects involving aspects of the unemployment problem have 
already been approached from this standpoint, and the group, 
considered as a leadership nucleus, has apparently found its rdle 
somewhere in that vague region between the politicians and the 
technologists who are paid to govern and manage the com- 
munity. 

In a rapidly-growing industrial city some social workers came 
to recognize, especially during the stress and strain imposed by 
unemployment relief, that the social agencies of the community 
operated without effective coordination. Both the city itself and 
the agencies had evolved so quickly and in response to such 
urgent needs that the problem of functional coordination was 
never effectively confronted. A plan of community organiza- 
tion has been devised, and partially carried out, to deal with 
this situation; but as it evolves, it becomes obvious that it will 
achieve much more than mere functional coordination. The 
city has been divided into public welfare districts. In each dis- 
trict some institution, such as a settlement, is to take the 
initiative in organizing a local council composed of both pro- 
fessional social workers and laymen interested in social work. 
Each of these councils will then become a nucleus for studying 
and discovering local needs and services. These independent 
local councils will, in turn, be coordinated from the community- 
wide point of view through the community union. 

Problems for discussion.—Although each interested gr oup will 
wish to discuss both the foregoing principles of community or- 
ganization and the examples given in terms of its own situation, 
it may prove helpful if certain major problems are formulated 
in advance. These may then be reinterpreted in the light of any 
given local situation, using communities I have mentioned 
merely as points of departure. 

1. How may an organization which has been designed pri- 
marily for the individual education of its members become an 
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instrument for social action? What dangers are involved? What 
dangers are involved in cultivating a tolerant attitude of mind 
which is never translated into social action? 

2. By what processes may group leadership be substituted for 
individual leadership? Is it possible for a group to exercise the 
functions of leadership? 

3. It seems clear that politicians must in some manner be 
checked by the democratic will, but why should it be necessary 
to interpose the democratic will between municipally employed 
technologists and the politicians? Have technologists in the em- 
ploy of cities become also a type of politician? 

4. Is coordination of social agencies a sufficient foundation 
for community organization? Will an organization designed 
merely for purposes of coordination endure? 

5. How may a local neighborhood organization function in 
such manner as to integrate the laymen’s drive with the pro- 
fessional worker’s program? 


“WHEN LEISURE PALLS” 


Helen Hall, Head Resident, University Settlement, 
Philadelphia 


AZINESS has kind of crawled into my system,” one boy 
said when he tried to put into words what months of 
loafing had done to him. 

After spending three years with boys and girls who have been 
out of work, and after reading the histories of some three hun- 
dred like them from many parts of the country, I cannot but 
wish that some change would crawl into our whole industrial 
and educational system. 

As these young people present themselves against the social, 
economic, and educational background of our cities, it is not 
their plight from an economic standpoint which alone seems 
significant, but their total helplessness. The young people of 
whom I speak have come of working age since the depression set 
in, and their histories are part of a study now being made by 
the National Federation of Settlements. They are of the age 
which people in comfortable circumstances would still consider 
a time for study and play. The well-to-do boy and girl of four- 
teen to eighteen are not considered in the class of the unem- 
ployed when they are not earning something. The group we 
studied, however, were potential wage earners in most states at 
fourteen. Enforced leisure started for many of them at that 
time. 

Our study shows where the settlements, schools, clubs, li- 
braries, and other agencies touched their lives. But what these 
agencies are doing in good times is only a fragment of what 
there is to be done; and hard times have put a vast leisure in 
the hands of young people illy prepared to make use of it. 

As I read story after story, and as I have seen the boys and 
girls of our neighborhood start out, it seems to me that almost 
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their only asset is their youth—that youth which mercifully 
blinds them to what is so often ahead. Even those leaving 
school this year feel that perhaps for them at least there will be 
a place although their friends have failed. 

The lack of any orderly process in the choosing and finding of 
work is their greatest common denominator. Many have plans 
and high ambitions, but under necessity these are scrapped; 
and with their less decided, and perhaps less intelligent, com- 
rades they take what is offered, or, worse still, take nothing at 
all. 

In both our family histories and our study of “Youth in Hard 
Times” we have tried to find out whether a public employment 
service has been used and whether work had been obtained 
through this source. The United States has gone such a short 
distance in developing public employment exchanges that the 
young people generally know nothing about them. In some six 
hundred cases with which I am familiar they played no part in 
the finding of a job except in two instances: a half day’s work in 
one case; a very temporary job in another. 

Following the footsteps of the boys and girls who look for 
work leads us to the need for local, state, and federal action. 
The Wagner bill providing for the establishment of a national 
state employment system, once vetoed, has been re-introduced. 
Let me urge you to urge your Congressmen and Senators to 
support it. 

For the most part, the girl or boy starts off by answering 
“ads” or by asking friends whether they know of a job in the 
store or factory in which they work. Then they “go the rounds” 
themselves. Mary, who has but lately finished with dolls, puts 
on a grown-up front of powder and lipstick and starts out to 
make her own bargain with industry; or John, whom I only last 
year comforted when his dog died, announces that he is getting 
his working papers because his father needs his help, and do I 
know of a job? “What kind of a job?” I ask him. “Oh,” he 
says, “I’ll do anything.” 

But, having found no work, what happens in those hours 
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when John is not hunting? John’s leisure time should demand 
our attention not only because he is unemployed at the present 
moment. We know that he has too much leisure zow, but was 
his leisure very stirring or very productive when he had less of 
it? Did the spending of it engage his creative energies? John’s 
job, when he gets it, may be dull and unstimulating, for our 
machines must be tended and fed. But if the job lacks stimulus, 
then whether John functions to the limit of his personality de- 
pends largely upon what he does out of hours. The serious talk 
of the five-day week and six-hour day bears significantly on this 
question of free time. You may be sure a boy’s free time is sel- 
dom spent at home. As one boy wrote: “The only time I spend 
at home is on request.”” Another makes the comment: “I hate 
to, but I do spend some time on street corners.” It is not all 
front when boys are reluctant to admit that they “hang” on 
corners. They reflect the attitude of the grown-ups around 
them. But where are they expected to go? What is there to 
take the place of the corner? The corner is open at all hours to 
the drunk or to the sober. For a boy, it is where you find your 
friends. No dues are required. Even the pool parlor means mon- 
ey if one is to get into the game. In many sections of our cities 
the corner is still the only answer to the need for a place to go. 
When I ask for Pete, some cooperative friend is sure to offer to 
go and look for him on the corner he “thangs” on. If he is not 
found, I am assured of the hopelessness of locating Pete by 
“I’ve looked on all the corners and he aint on none of them.” 

When John gets as far as the corner and becomes established 
there for the greatest part of the day, you begin to wonder if 
there isn’t something wrong with John and ask yourself why he 
can’t find something else to do with all his time. But most of 
John’s right to choose is as theoretical as his economic security. 
At few places along the line does John do any real choosing. 
Knowing his home and many like it, I feel sure he would not 
have chosen that for a starting place. Has he chosen his school? 
We pride ourselves on the fact that his education has been com- 
pulsory. His first job is likely to be the only one he can find 
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after six months of looking, not choosing. You say John has had 
an education and can read and write. Yes, he can. But when he 
was taught to read, was he also inspired with some desire to 
read anything except the funnies, the sport page, the murders, 
and the sex tangles of the tabloids? If it stops there, one might 
almost wonder if the learning of his letters hadn’t cheapened 
rather than enriched John’s life. 

Teaching John to read seems symbolic of what is happening 
to him all along the line. John is the child of a complicated, 
scientifically advanced society; but John and millions of Johns 
like him have only begun to taste some of the fruits of the 
civilization of which they are a part. Just as scientific invention 
has failed to bring John and his family economic security, so our 
education many times fails to discover to John his potentialities 
to himself or to his community. He can read, but has his educa- 
tion really unlocked the riches which lie within his reach? John 
lives not far from a museum, but there has been nothing in his 
background to make him seek it in his leisure hours. That John 
might be a participant in the arts has never entered his con- 
sciousness, and in that he is only a little behind the more priv- 
ileged young person of his day. Except in a few of the more 
progressive schools, the joy to be had in creating out of wood or 
clay, or with brush or pencil, is still conceded only to the would- 
be artist, not taken for granted as the heritage of human kind. 

John’s family has a radio perhaps, over which can be heard 
the loveliest of music; but John tunes in on what he has heard 
on the street and in the dance halls. He began his musical edu- 
cation with “Yes, We Have No Bananas’; and like the shoe- 
maker and the rest of us, his tendency is strong to stick to his 
last. This year he turns on “Snuggle on Your Shoulder.” 

What of sports in John’s leisure hours? It must be conceded 
that more opportunity has been afforded him along this line 
than in any other direction. Not all of the Johns, but many, 
have had some chance at athletic activity—perhaps basket-ball 
at school or neighborhood center, and even baseball on some 
corner lot. 
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What of John’s attitude toward sex? This has been left en- 
tirely in the hands of fate. One can be almost sure that his 
parents have not been able or willing to give him guidance in the 
dificult job of growing up physically and emotionally. The 
school most certainly has hesitated to take on this delicate task; 
but where parents and teachers have hesitated, the corner bum, 
the tabloids, and the movies have given their answers to the 
questions of youth. 

lew of us have come to maturity without having someone— 
and most of us have been fortunate enough to have had a num- 
ber of thoughtful people—to take a very personal interest in our 
development. I have been appalled to watch children grow up 
without any adult person able, or interested enough, to give a 
thoughtful or considerate answer to their questions. In our con- 
gested neighborhoods to whom can they look? Many of the 
Johns come from homes where pressure of fatigue and worry, 
or lack of intelligence, makes improbable any reaction to the 
child other than an emotional one. More often than not they 
attend overcrowded schools. A school teacher with forty chil- 
dren in her class can seldom give personal attention to individu- 
al problems; if she does, it often has to be a disciplinary interest. 
This is not a neighbor’s job, nor is a busy neighbor apt to do it. 
The policeman on the beat does not do it. So where can so many 
of our children look for that leadership and that friendship 
which has played so important a part in most of our lives? I 
was struck by the comment of the president of a dramatic group 
on what leadership meant to him. For ten years he has been 
one of the most ardent members of a settlement troupe that 
have given plays of every variety and worked hard and with 
sincerity. After a number of changes a leader finally came to 
them who leads them to see the beauty in every line of poetry 
they learn and the full significance of the characters they inter- 
pret. ‘To watch the development of their personalities under her 
leadership has been a rewarding and enlightening experience. 
However, this young neighbor made the statement one day that 
there wasn’t much in settlement dramatics as such. “But look 
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what you’ve gotten out of them,” was the astonished rejoinder. 
“Yeh,” he replied, “but look who we got giving it to us. It was 
only when she was working with us that we saw what was really 
in it.” 

Now, John and many like him have grown up with very little 
leadership of the kind that opened the eyes of the young men - 
and women in that dramatic troupe. We may say that leader- 
ship is rare, and that it is expensive; and we may wonder at 
times if it can ever be achieved for the masses. But at least do 
not let us feel that John is really sharing in the civilization into 
which he was born until he has been exposed to leadership that 
will throw open possibilities which successfully compete for his 
leisure with life on the street corner. 

Today, because of unemployment, we need to redouble efforts 
in our schools, our settlements, our clubs, our Y’s, our play- 
grounds, our libraries, our museums. Instead, in these times, 
such agencies, which deal primarily with mind and spirit, have 
more often than not been forced to curtail their services. In the 
general situation the significance of the cuts in educational and 
recreational work has been Jost sight of. The charge is on those 
of use who feel keenly about them to strive for a wider under- 
standing of what these things may mean to people. That it 1s so 
much easier for most of us to sympathize with the need for food 
than any other need of human kind 1s true, but aren’t we think- 
ing meanly of our neighbor when we feel that he lives by bread 
alone? So it is with our neighbor’s children. ‘io feed the bodies 
of boys and girls and guard their health is merely preliminary 
to their living more fully and successfully as human beings. 

Hard times have thrown leisure in high relief and have made 
us realize how sterile much of it has been even in prosperous 
times. We should not only bend our strength toward rendering 
greater service in this emergency but use what insight we gain 
these years toward the enrichment of the leisure which the de- 
velopment of the machine is placing in our hands. 


Vet 


THE NEGRO’S CONTRIBUTION IN ART 
TO AMERICAN CULTURE 


Alain Locke, Professor of Philosophy, Howard 


University, Washington 


Y COLLEAGUES in this pleasant undertaking of giv- 

ing you some first hand and recent account of the 

Negro contributions to American culture have shown 

you what the accomplishment has been and what the promise is 
in the fields of literature and music. On the whole, this makes 
my task easier, for at least I do not have to build up the general 
background of the comparatively young movement that is ex- 
pressing itself also in the field that I am assigned to cover, name- 
ly, art. But what I gain in background is almost lost in the slim 
comparison of the Negro’s art output with the earlier estab- 
lished, and therefore more matured, development in poetry and 
music. This is a fact to be admitted at the very outset. It by no 
means diminishes, however, a significance in which I think you 
will be specially interested as a body of students of social condi- 
tions, which I think it proper to stress. We can compensate 
somewhat for the slighter artistic yield of the Negro in this cre- 
ative field by turning our attention to the unusually clear diag- 
nostic value of art in reflecting the social attitudes and reactions 
of a group. The recent steps in the development of the Negro 
artists would be worth while examining in this connection alone, 
if there were little or no artistic accomplishment, which is not 
true, of course. I make no apology, therefore, in turning to Ne- 
gro art as a psychological index of the attitude of a select section 
of the race toward its own traits— physical, social, and cultural. 
I can best explain the situation by a concrete example from 
personal experience. And may I say with what pleasure I recall 
this at this most appropriate place—first, since you all know 
Paul Kellogg and his galvanizing sponsorship of fledgling causes; 
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and second, because in the short space of eight years his and my 
contentions on this point have been completely vindicated by 
the developments of Negro art and the trends of the Negro art- 
ist. For, eight years ago, when the project of editing a Negro, or 
Harlem, number of the Survey-Graphic was on, with a rich selec- 
tion of poetry, fiction, music, and social criticism available, 
there was almost nothing equally representative and racial in 
the field of art. The Negro artist was still in the eclipse of chilly 
disparagement, while the poets and playwrights and writers and 
musicians were in the sunlight and warmth of a proud and posi- 
tive race consciousness. Why? Because social prejudice had 
seized on the stigma of color and racial feature, and had made 
the average Negro negatively color conscious. Negro artists 
there were, but little or no Negro art. At that time most of our 
artists went in for the creed of being “‘artists in general,” and 
either avoided racial subjects or treated them gingerly in what 
I used to call “Nordic transcriptions.” 

We have time to theorize about the underlying reasons now, 
and they are pretty obvious in the perspective of what has hap- 
pened since; but then we were in the throes of a practical situa- 
tion, and rightly, I think, we decided on heroic measures. If the 
Negro artist was in this general frame of mind, his pictures were 
bound to be weak and apologetic in spirit and conception, even 
if technically proficient. And certainly there was no chance of 
their being masterful. So, with certainty of adverse criticism, 
which, by the way, materialized, it was decided to turn to a 
white European artist, with a sympathy for, and background of 
experience in, the delineation of folk types. And Winold Reiss’s 
instructions were to put the emphasis on racial characteristics— 
the heavier the better. Not that we wanted to distort, for Mr. 
Reiss’s selection of types eventually ran from one end to the 
other of that interesting spectrum of yellows, high browns, low 
browns, and blacks which the American Negro spreads out on 
the palette of humanity. But the spirit of the commission, exe- 
cuted boldly and brilliantly (let me acknowledge), was a frank 
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and frontal realism, conceived as the artistically true and psy- 
chologically sound approach to the portrayal of Negro types. 

Negro poets were already rhapsodizing variations on “I am 
black but comely,” and our leaders were preaching race pride 
and race consciousness; but the artists hadn’t trooped their 
colors, and for an inevitable reason. Of course there was criti- 
cism—I realize I have said it once before—but in the interval 
of a few months at least three artists—two young painters and 
one young sculptor—had the courage of unapologetic racialism 
in their work. ‘They were trying to win recognition as “Negro 
artists” and were stressing “African design,” “‘race types,” 
“racial symbolism.” 

The artistic importance of this lay, of course, in a double 
emancipation of a growing number of Negro artists from aca- 
demic imitation in art technique and apologetic timidity in art 
conception. ‘Though a deeply spiritual one, this change can al- 
most be statistically demonstrated. In six or seven years’ time 
the number of outstanding artists has at Jeast quadrupled. But 
still more significant, the records of the five successive annual 
shows of works by Negro artists sponsored by the Harmon 
Foundation as part of its program of encouragement of Negro 
achievement, show from year to year a jumping curve of racial 
types and subjects and characteristic racial situations in the 
entries, with a steadily maturing firmness on the whole in the 
average technique and conception in this field. And, just as 
might have been expected, while there has been a numerical 
diminution in the proportion of non-racial subjects, such as 
marine, landscape painting, symbolic design, there has been 
enormous qualitative improvement in the general output in 
these fields; and often the same men and women present work 
in both the racial and the non-racial themes. To cap this quite 
remarkable story, allow me to add the anecdote of a young 
painter with a creditable prize record at one of the great nation- 
al schools of fine art. He preferred to be known, he said, ‘‘as a 
painter, not a Negro painter.” He refused in 1929 an invitation 
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to exhibit in a showing of Negro artists. He was awarded a fel- 
lowship for foreign study on his technical merits and promise. 
In two years’ time, he was exhibiting in the successor of the 
show he first refused to join. I have just seen at our special ex- 
hibit of the work of Negro artists at Howard University six of 
his paintings. Five are of race types—one perhaps the most 
striking color study of a pure blood type that I have ever seen 
from the brush of an American artist, black or white. And, so 
far as | know and believe, the conversion of attitude here has 
been go per cent on artistic grounds. 

But may we pause a moment to check the social effect? Mul- 
tiply this by the effect on Negro spectators and white specta- 
tors; count the subtle influence of the ever increasing number of 
canvases portraying Negro life and types variously, but with 
full technical dignity, in our museums, art shows, popular art 
exhibits, and I think you will grant my conclusion that the so- 
cial value and influence of a sound racial school of art is one of 
the things of paramount contemporary importance. I used to 
be a partisan of “‘art for art’s sake,” and still would have the 
artists essentially free and harnessed to no social cart or public 
plow. However, I see a double—in fact, a triple—gain in the 
further spread of the very real and vital racialism that is stirring 
in the world of the Negro artist, and for that matter in the white 
artists interested in the truly serious portrayal of Negro life in 
the fine arts. First, there is the galvanizing of the Negro artist 
himself, from apologetic and stultifying imitation to more and 
more vigorous creativeness. Second, there is the education of 
the Negro consuming public—the opening of its eyes to its own 
inherent and typical beauty and dignity. Here we have a real 
specific antidote to the blighting effects of subconscious race 
prejudice. Third, we have a similar stimulation of the interest 
and sympathetic understanding of the white American public 
through the compelling and typically American—or shall I say, 
modern,—medium of the eye. (I hope you will pardon this in- 
sistence.) I really see in music, the drama, painting, and sculp- 
ture some of the most practical and effective correctives of racial 
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prejudice, indifference, and warped sensibility. I really believe 
you will instantly recognize in this cultural and artistic move- 
ment and its sane promotion one of the most effective agents 
available at present for the liberalizing and humanizing of your 
social work. 

Now may we turn, all too briefly, to some detailed account of 
the Negro artists. If we mean by the Negro artist just the Negro 
who paints or “sculpts,” then he has a long, even though tenu- 
ous, history. Almost from the very beginning of American art, 
there were such artists occasionally, some of them, like Edward 
Bannister in the 1850’s, or Edmonia Lewis in the sixties and 
seventies, and James Duncanson in the eighties, competent and 
standing out at least above the level of mediocrity. But until 
Henry O. Tanner there was no Negro painter of decidedly inter- 
national stature and affiliations. But Mr. Tanner’s success, 
great encouragement though it was to the Negro’s ambition in 
art, showed no racial path or social significance. This element 
began to trickle in through the work of artists of the first and 
second decade of the new century, such as the sculptors Meta 
Warrick Fuller and May Howard Jackson, and painters like 
Henry Edouard Scott, a pupil of Tanner’s. However, the inci- 
dents I have related about the situation as late as 1924-25 will 
show how recent the full swing of a racial school of art really is. 
But to those of you familiar with the last five years’ showings 
of the Harmon exhibits of the work of Negro artists, a galaxy of 
essentially new names and talents will be familiar. Let me just 
indicate the range of some. What I particularly want to show 
is how possible it is for an artist to be race conscious and ex- 
pressive without hindrance to his cosmopolitan scope as a citi- 
zen of the world or any limitation or standardizing of his techni- 
cal affiliations or preference of art philosophy and style. Take 
William Johnson, born in South Carolina, vagabond apprentice 
of Hawthorne’s Provincetown studio, protégé first of Mr. Haw- 
thorne and then of George Luks, student in France four years 
with extremist French modernist influences saturating him for 
a time, and now a resident of Denmark—certainly on the sur- 
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face no very favorable seed pot for race propaganda through art. 
But in 1929, after winning a gold award in the Harmon show of 
that year, Mr. Johnson went home to South Carolina. I simply 
cannot resist telling about an incident I can vouch for—Mr. 
Johnson’s arrest for vagrancy because he was painting at one 
of his home town’s street corners. But it all got straightened out 
with the local law, and Negro art was enriched by a striking 
series of peasant type studies that, in addition to adding some 
notes to Negro portraiture, probably were significant as a con- 
tact of ultra-modernist art and a provincial southern town. The 
point here, apart from mention of a very significant talent, is 
that we do and should not expect Negro art or the Negro artist 
to grow in his own soil exclusively, but only to come back to 
that soil with its acquired perspective and endowment. 

Before proceeding to a case in another field, perhaps it would 
be well to mention the more outstanding Negro painters of the 
younger generation: Aaron Douglas, Edouard Scott, Laura 
Wheeler Waring, Hale Woodruff, Archibald Motley, and James 
Lesesne Wells. They are all very different, in spite of their com- 
mon bond of this newly acquired racialism. They run the gamut 
of the more modern techniques and schools of painting, but each 
with a somewhat distinguishable note or accent that could as 
easily have a racial explanation as a national one. We must 
never forget that there is only a difference of relative degree be- 
tween what we call racial, national, or provincial characters. 

But the promised case is in another field—this time of sculp- 
ture. Here I may vaunt for a minute, if I may, my own particu- 
lar theory that the Negro artist’s great forte will be sculpture. 
This is not merely a belief in some dormant plastic sense, sur- 
viving in the late generations of the descendants of the ad- 
mittedly superb African craftsman and wood sculptors. It is 
rather the feeling that there is some connection between unusual 
plastic sense and skill and the naive emotional approach to life. 
It is the primitive skill of being immersed by instinct in the ex- 
periences of the senses in this case with the eyes that see. And 
here, if it is not too stifled by academism, the Negro artist will 
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give good account of himself, and is already promising to. The 
proportion of sculptors, especially women sculptors in the mea- 
ger statistics of the younger group of Negro artists, is unusually 
high. And the type case I have selected is that of a young man 
from New Orleans, Richmond Barthe, who had been studying 
painting at the Chicago Art Institute for four years, with every 
sign of a promising career as a painter. The emergency of a 
Chicago Negro in Art Week committee for some sculpture ex- 
hibits turned his attention to modeling, and his third and fourth 
attempts at the new craft were exhibit pieces not unworthy of as 
many years of intensive study. I am sorry this has to be an un- 
illustrated talk. For three or four pieces could show you the 
rapid unfolding of an unsuspected talent in this case that has 
perhaps more than individual significance. For I have noticed 
about Mr. Barthe’s work, in a rather unusual degree, something 
that is noticeable I think in a greater number of these Negro 
artists than their white confréres. What is it? Simply this: a 
comparative absence of the crystallized style; not only a grow- 
ing style or typical period change, but a versatility correspond- 
ing more closely to the separate subject and situation. The in- 
stinctive spontaneous harmony of the Negro in music ought to 
be expected to have some counterpart in the other arts; and 
here, I think, it is. 

I must not close without a paragraph, brief though it be, con- 
cerning the interest of the white artist in the Negro subject, and 
the almost revolutionary transformation of type and depth of 
interest that has occurred in the last ten years. Winslow Homer 
and Wayman Adams were pioneers of a somewhat realistic and 
serious portrayal of Negro types. But there was, after all, in 
their work the taint of condescension in the general attitude. 
Gradually, through Robert Henri and George Luks and a few 
others of that generation, this interest deepened to sympathetic 
portrayal of character and personality. Thus the way was pre- 
pared for the young contemporary school which is at work today 
with almost the same depth of attitude as the Negro artist, 
though, of course, with more technical and emotional detach- 
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ment in most cases. William Benton, George Biddle, James 
Chapin, Julius Bloch, the Mexican Covarrubias, and Orosco, to 
name just the most prominent few, are legitimate and important 
interpreters of an advancing Negro art. This isasit should be for 
art has provinces but no frontiers. In the common exploration 
of this closed and neglected field of subject matter, and in the 
technical release and stepping up of creative energy latent in 
the Negro, the fine arts have a vital and valuable impetus and 
yield to give toward the flowering of native and original Ameri- 
can fine art. 
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ENRICHING COMMUNITY LIFE THROUGH ART 


Erwin O. Christensen, Director, Department of Educational 
Work, The American Federation of Arts, Washington 


HATEVER benefits our industrial era has brought 

forth, they are not usually said to be in the field of art. 

Our unkempt industrial centers, our blighted areas 
present in almost any city, and the unlovely appearance of many 
of our neighborhoods suggest that the total amount of ugliness 
outweighs any gains in beauty which are beginning to appear in 
manufactured commodities. It is a fact that industry is enrich- 
ing our national life through more attractive automobiles, built- 
in bathtubs, and kodaks in various colors, to mention a few con- 
spicuous examples. Likewise, our architects have arrived at a 
more sincere expression in tall buildings; oil stations along high- 
ways and city streets are often in good taste, and frequently 
landscaped. The standard in commercial advertising, in maga- 
zines and booklets, is superior to what it used to be. Our larger 
cities are becoming more orderly in appearance through sys- 
tematic planning. In place of the confusion of the nineties a new 
simplicity and dignity has appeared. While the exteriors of sky- 
scrapers are losing their false columns and attached cornices, 
the interiors show flat-top desks and smooth steel filing cabinets 
expressive of a new beauty of their own. This improvement has 
been brought about only in part by a conscious desire for art 
qualities. A great deal is due to the demands of cleanliness, 
efficiency, and economy in manufacture. 

Buildings, utensils, and fixtures are produced in a competitive 
market, and paid for by the public. The aesthetic element in 
the illustrations just mentioned is closely allied to utility. 
Theirs is the beauty of a locomotive, of an ocean liner, or of an 
electric power plant. As individuals or members of communities 
we have little control over the products of industry. We affect 
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their appearance only as we are part of a buying public. We call 
them to your attention, as these examples of better design sug- 
gest that collectively we are becoming art conscious. 

That beauty has advertising value is shown by a recent radio 
talk sponsored by a well known automobile manufacturer, 
whose argument consisted of three points: safety, low cost, and 
color, with most of the time devoted to color. The announcer 
pointed out at considerable length that the finest artists of the 
country had been secured to devise the color schemes. If a com- 
merical radio address uses beauty as part of a sales talk, we may 
be sure that people recognize its existence and are sensitive to 
its appeal. The person who buys an automobile because of the 
color scheme may be indifferent to oil paintings in gold frames. 
He may not be conscious of a relationship between the color of 
a car and the color in a painting. The latter is often regarded by 
him as a curio, for which he has little understanding and no de- 
sire. But it would be a false conclusion to assume that the per- 
son who is indifferent to pictures is insensitive to beauty. 

Taste, as applied to the arts, is specialized and a matter of 
growth that develops with experience. Once awakened it can be 
trained to embrace the arts which have come down to us from 
the past. If, as a nation, we are learning to appreciate beauty 
in our rdle of consumers, we may also be taught to seek it as 
members of a community in things we may create with our own 
hands, once opportunities have been pointed out to us. If we 
could also become producers in some field of the arts, we could 
once again participate in creative processes. The question 1s 
whether we should do this as individuals or as groups. Either 
approach is possible; but as the group offers advantages of econ- 
omy, creates a group spirit and enthusiasm, and finally, fur- 
nishes an audience, it is well that these arts should be practiced 
together. A neighborhood can be aroused to participation in a 
project if a feeling of common interest exists, as is illustrated, for 
example, in the growth of the parent- teacher movement. 

Our commonly accepted pastimes, radio and moving pictures, 
to which we fear television may soon be added, are organized 
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nationally. The older arts grew out of restricted local environ- 
ments, as, for example, the Greek city-state, or even our own 
New England town, and they may again find a spontaneous 
growth in the natural soil of small social groups, be they organ- 
ized by community centers, church organizations, neighborhood 
clubs, or settlement houses. Our suggestions are directed, more 
particularly, to groups of this type, where we have people of 
various ages who live sufficiently close together to be in contact 
with each other. 

If the increase in beauty of industrial commodities on the one 
hand and mechanized recreations on the other are at least in- 
sufficient in their contributions to the enrichment of community 
life, it is partly because they affect us only passively, affording 
us no opportunities for self-activity. Does, perhaps, the nega- 
tive side of industrialism offer a fruitful field for our creative 
instincts, as the needs for improvements are certainly apparent? 
The amount of ugliness brought about through mass production 
is great. Not all streets are beautiful; electricity has not elimi- 
nated the smoke evil; our vacant lots are still filled with weeds, 
tin cans, and billboards. Subdivisions continue to be laid out 
in uneconomical, rectangular lots; and our dwelling houses are 
behind our bathroom fixtures in beauty, economy of construc- 
tion, purposeful planning, and practically every other respect. 
No doubt there have been examples of noteworthy achievement 
where an aroused community spirit has transformed the char- 
acter of a whole neighborhood. We remind you what, for ex- 
ample, Edward Bok accomplished in Merion, right here in 
Philadelphia. 

But can endeavors along these lines be recommended as lei- 
sure-time activities to enrich otherwise monotonous lives? 
Where conditions are favorable, gardening is an excellent way 
to give vent to a desire for self-expression. It combines a love of 
nature with problems of designs, in addition to the advantages 
of outdoor exercise. In its place it is perhaps one of the most 
resourceful of recreational activities. Improvements of a larger 
kind, requiring large expenditures of labor, will have to come 
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through regional planning commissions and new housing indus- 
tries, and in the last analysis through enlightened legislation. 
To aid employment, ash dumps may occasionally be turned into 
playgrounds through the efforts of energetic communities, 
thereby beautifying and enriching a neighborhood. But these 
instances are exceptional. They represent work rather than rec- 
reation, and need to be left to professionals to accomplish. 

Our concern is with the problem of what the older arts of 
painting and modeling and the handicrafts can do for individu- 
als of a community. We are interested in what they can con- 
tribute to give an enriched content to community life. What 
reasons can be presented which would make it plausible that 
such results are possible? Like dance, music, drama, and the 
pageant, these arts should find a place in community life, to be 
practiced as activities for enjoyment, as an avocation rather 
than as a profession. 

Whatever we may say against the moving picture and the 
radio, their very popularity proves that they are needed escape 
from the monotony of a workaday world. Opportunities for cre- 
ative activities for the person of modest means are few indeed. 
We need to develop new kinds of recreations for the sake of de- 
veloping well rounded personalities. Much as we appreciate the 
great convenience which a new order of life has given us in fur- 
nishing us with houses, clothes, furniture, and utensils ready 
made, we shall not gain thereby in happiness unless we create 
substitutes which will give stimulation to our one sided minds 
and exercise to our less used muscles. We believe that art offers 
satisfactions which can release people from the kind of a life 
which takes from them their individuality. 

Even a good radio program and the best of moving pictures 
leave us as listeners and spectators rather than as doers. With 
the decline of the legitimate stage we witness the growth of the 
little theater movement. Nothing of like importance has hap- 
pened to painting. There is no acknowledged line of demarca- 
tion between professionals and amateurs. Both groups paint 
chiefly landscapes, still lifes, and portraits. Perhaps, to a de- 
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gree, the difference between them is a matter of competence. 
Those who derive at least a portion of their income from the sale 
of pictures may be ranked among the professionals, not to men- 
tion the few who are helped or supported by patrons or dealers. 

In spite of public indifference, the number of artists, not in- 
cluding architects and commercial artists, has been increasing 
steadily. In 1898 there were approximately 3,000 in the United 
States; while we have at the present at least 7,415, an increase of 
147 per cent. During the same period our population increase 
was 69 per cent. How many of these artists live from the sale of 
their art? Certainly a small number only. Some teach, while 
others earn their living in one of the many branches of commer- 
cial or industrial art. The rest paint without pecuniary benefit 
to themselves. 

In fact, if not in name, we already have a group of leisure- 
time artists, of those who can afford it, and prefer art to other 

ways atoccupring their time. Whether we call them profession- 
als or amateurs matters little. ‘The increase in artists has been 
paralleled by the development of museums and traveling exhibi- 
tions which carry pictures from place to place. No states, and 
few cities over 25,000, remain entirely untouched. Though the 
pictures are placed on exhibition for several weeks in each city, 
and though they are ostensibly painted for purchase, few are 
sold. If painters were business men, they would have long ago 
given up in despair. Instead, they continue undismayed and 
multiply in spite of indifference. The reasons for this are not 
difficult to discover. The sale of a picture is not its sole function. 
In the present depression at least, its chief purpose must be the 
satisfaction which the artist derives from creating it. The sec- 
ond function of a picture is to be seen. Painters need audiences. 
If there is such a thing as an art instinct, it developed out of the 
primitive group activities of dance, music, and song, which im- 
plied not only a performer but a spectator as well. Public ap- 
probation is still a condition of a satisfactory practice of the arts, 
to which we must add the plastic arts as well. Even if the paint- 
er fails to sell his picture, an opportunity to present it before a 
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public contributes something to the enhancement of his person- 
ality, something which is not shared in like manner by the mer- 
chant or manufacturer with infinitely greater financial invest- 
ments. 

We have seen that, in spite of the negative effects of an indus- 
trial era, beauty of a new type is coming back into machine 
made products which once implied the essence of unattractive- 
ness. As a nation, art is not only tolerated in this new garb but 
actually has acquired commercial value. On the other hand, the 
number of people who have taken up one of the fine arts, pro- 
fessionally or otherwise, has doubled during the last thirty 
years. We should note further that this new beauty owes little 
to the professional painters, who now, as formerly, express them- 
selves on canvas. Although there has been an increase in the use 
of paintings in public buildings and in the homes of our more 
well-to-do, the masses of the population have been little affected 
thereby. 

Our advances of systematically extending art to a larger pub- 
lic have been largely in the educational field and, as yet, have 
hardly included the adults outside the colleges. If painting and 
sculpture have played a minor rile, so has the artist failed to 
establish a close relation with everyday affairs. Pushed into the 
background by the more vital manifestations of a practical 
world, he lost contact with his fellowmen and sought refuge 
among his own kind in the cliques and studios of our metropolli- 
tan centers. Rebelling against the ugliness of the new age, he 
kept himself aloof but continued to produce pictures which 
found no popular market. It is natural that he became an ex- 
treme individualist and found himself at odds with his environ- 
ment, which had little use for him and on which he exerted little 
influence. Guarding the flame of beauty, he has taken on some- 
thing of the spirit of a missionary who is willing to endure priva- 
tions for the salvation of his soul. Only feebly endowed with ac- 
quisitive instincts, he possesses some of the prerequisites which 
would make him a valuable aid in a movement which should 
bend his efforts toward giving a new impetus to our artistic in- 
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heritance from an earlier period. Added to these difficulties of 
art was its divorce from craftsmanship. Where formerly the 
painter was also a craftsman, he now is a specialist. The place 
once occupied by the handicrafts is now held by the industrial 
arts, thereby further isolating the painter. 

With the world said to be approaching a five-day week, and 
a six-hour day, new means will have to be found to bring about 
the development of the whole personality. It seems plausible 
that the graphic and plastic arts will play a part in furnishing 
content for leisure-time activities. If the number of creators in 
the form of amateur artists should increase, they would, in time, 
make up an intelligent and understanding public, sympathetic 
with the aims of the artist and willing and prepared to support 
him as a valuable member of society. We can imagine nothing 
better than voluntary service on the part of the artist for the 
community in which he lives, as a teacher for groups of inter- 
ested laymen. This might help to bridge the present gulf be- 
tween artist and public. 

Painting is now a luxury, without public support. If its pro- 
fessional practice were forbidden by law tomorrow, its absence 
would be little noticed. Fortunately, the force of tradition, 
prestige, and the creative needs of the individual have preserved 
these arts in an unfriendly environment. There are signs here 
and there of a changed attitude. Business men’s art clubs have 
formed in about a dozen centers in connection with museums. 
In New York City physicians have organized a group which 
paints and exhibits. Fifty years ago the painting of amateurs 
was tolerated only in young women’s finishing schools, where 
the practice was considered harmless. 

But how, you may ask, can laymen be expected to paint, as 
art requires talent? Not many will have the courage to aspire 
to activities usually looked upon as being somewhat mysterious. 
Though few will become outstanding artists, many people can 
learn how to draw, paint, and design, and a great many more 
can engage in the crafts. That this is true has been demon- 
strated by the example of our schools and colleges. There are 
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few schools that fail to offer their pupils some first hand experi- 
ence in drawing and design. Some have carried it to a high de- 
velopment, notably the progressive schools. In our leading uni- 
versities art has had a place for the last fifty years. It would not 
be too much to say that, in those colleges where art is taught, as 
many as ten per cent of the whole student body elects at least 
one course in art, without intent to turn it to professional uses. 
This may be taken as a fair sampling of what would be the case 
if the opportunities offered by the schools and colleges were open 
to adults generally. 

It is not clear to what extent art abilities correlate with the 
kind of intelligence which colleges select. Though a combination 
of abilities is necessary for high achievements in the arts, there 
are many who have a sufficient degree of coordination of hand 
and eye to be able to give expression to whatever creative ca- 
pacities they may have. Artistic abilities are probably distrib- 
uted much after the manner of other abilities. Small groups at 
either end of the distribution curve will be either deficient or 
highly endowed. The large majority between these extremes 
will have enough native creative capacity and technical facility 
to serve them as a source of enjoyment. The experiences of the 
Art Workshop of New York City is a case in point. Here oppor- 
tunities for painting and modeling are offered to girls from shops 
and factories. The results achieved are most encouraging, both 
from the point of view of revitalizing personalities as well as 
from the purely artistic angle. Even if the quality of results 
achieved were less than it is—and it needs no apology—the emo- 
tional release afforded the individual and the gain in self-esteem 
would make the endeavor thoroughly worth while. On a psy- 
chological basis the arts have, therefore, much to recommend 
themselves. Nothing is better adapted to remove a self-con- 
scious element from art than actual experiments with mediums 
and materials. Unlike athletics and dramatics, art is not wholly 
social, though it is not wholly individual either. The beginner in 
painting or designing grows in achievement by working in a 
group. He learns from others and thrives on the recognition re- 
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ceived from sympathetic teachers or older students. The exhi- 
bition affords him an audience without which no artist is really 
happy. The visual arts have one advantage over the group ac- 
tivities in that they can be continued at home after class even 
though the instructor be absent. 

It may come as a surprise that we recommend the arts for the 
purposes of leisure-time activities when they are commonly sup- 
posed to depend on innate ability to excel in freehand drawing. 
There will always be those who will distrust their abilities along 
this line and will not afford themselves an opportunity to find 
out that there is no mystery about drawing. If they persist in 
their distrust, their needs may be ministered to in a different 
way. The supposed difficulties of drawing may be minimized 
without sacrificing the essentials of creative efforts. Shapes may 
be invented or traced, the contribution of the individual in that 
case being the rearrangement of the shapes to form a composi- 
tion. His creativeness will consist in relating lines and forms 
and selecting colors, thereby affording a short cut to self-expres- 
sion with a minimum of technical difficulties. Stimulated by 
modern painting, and owing perhaps in part to the wide use art 
has enjoyed in the schools, from the kindergarten up, the em- 
phasis has been shifted from drawing to design. At one time 
freehand drawing in the school curriculum was synonymous 
with art, which meant working from copies or drawing from 
wooden spheres, cubes, or pyramids. Since that day art instruc- 
tion has been greatly enriched. A new conception has been in- 
troduced based on the creative rather than the reproductive 
side of art. This has resulted in a new emphasis of the subject 
which now tends to enlist the interest of all members of the 
class. A well organized art program no longer encourages only 
the exceptional pupil; it recognizes the needs of every pupil in 
the room. New mediums and a host of applications in crafts 
give a variety to a subject which once reflected the methods 
current in professional schools. Out of this fund of new experi- 
ence the thoughtful instructor may select mediums and prob- 
lems to suit almost any group, no matter what their ages, ex- 
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perience, or economic standards. If the interest on the part of 
the individual can be aroused, the experiments will be successful. 
Interest is the one essential condition which must be fulfilled. 
Unless enthusiasms can be aroused the director would better 
turn to other activities which are more to the liking of the 
group. With the art educational background thus prepared, the 
doors are wide open for an inclusion of art in recreation pro- 
grams. Again, thirty years ago the contribution from the educa- 
tional field would have been limited, as the great richness of the 
present day was still undeveloped. 

Not only modern art, but a knowledge of the art of the world, 
and of all periods, has broadened our views and deepened our 
sympathies and given us a better understanding of how to avoid 
the pitfalls of historical revivals. For those who do not care to 
paint or design there are the crafts. 

In former periods the crafts afforded opportunities for those 
who found painting and sculpture beyond their capacities. We 
should, therefore, expect large groups to engage in basketry and 
pottery, batik and tooled leather, with the plastic and graphic 
arts reserved to those who have first tried themselves out in less 
dificult mediums. Within the natural limitations of the medi- 
um a work of the crafts can be as perfect as a painting, though 
it will be less complex in structure and will offer fewer possibili- 
ties to the imagination. The crafts may be of particular value in 
those communities with a large proportion of foreign born, 
where old world traditions still persist. These have been used in 
many places and could perhaps be kept alive even in the absence 
of new immigration. 

In the crafts, as well as in painting, we should keep in mind 
the major objective—to afford emotional outlets—to release 
creative abilities. It is not claimed that even the crafts are grist 
for every mill. The belief that the creative instinct is ever pres- 
ent in every human being has recently been questioned, but it 
is not denied that it is present even among those engaged in in- 
dustrial work and that it is suppressed by the monotony of ma- 
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chine labor. Particularly the more intelligent worker finds it irk- 
some to adjust to the rhythm of a machine. It is he who craves 
variety and most needs recreation to afford an outlet for those 
urges for which his daily work provides no place. A more wide- 
spread use of art for leisure time is, therefore, favored on the 
basis of both a psychological as well as an art-educational analy- 
sis. We have found that art education has brought in variety 
and adapted methods and mediums to the use of the many with 
only average abilities. The problem of talent is, therefore, not a 
handicap where the arts are to serve leisure-time purposes. It 
remains to be shown that the costs are not prohibitive and that 
the administrative side can be solved. 

In the early stages we may have to depend for support on 
foundations and the generosity of far-sighted individuals who 
have already pointed the way, to mention only the Graphic 
Sketch Club in Philadelphia, founded by Mr. Fleischer, and the 
work which the Phillips Memorial Gallery, the work of a private 
collector, is doing in Washington. Museums and extension divi- 
sions of colleges and agricultural schools could furnish guidance 
and teachers. Artists, by nature generous and enthusiastic, 
could probably be prevailed upon to assume some responsibili- 
ties on the teaching side. As soon as the benefits which the indi- 
vidual receives are recognized, the burden should be shifted to 
those who directly benefit. In some cases small fees might be 
charged. 

By the time the recreation movement has become general, 
art, we hope, will be permanently included. When that time 
comes, taxation should provide for recreation, as it now does for 
education. Almost any kind of room can be adapted to a studio. 
It does not take north light, or expensive equipment; it may be 
carried on at night as well as by day; and the problems can be 
so varied that even the least expensive materials will give re- 
sults. In the crafts, for instance, economies may be effected 
through the use of scrap materials purchased from the producing 
industries. The choice of a particular craft for a certain locality 
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may be decided on the basis of what materials are close at hand. 
The question of supplies from industrial sources should be made 
the subject of a special investigation. To keep down costs of 
materials, and to insure that the art best adapted for a particu- 
lar group will be chosen, does require thoughtful planning and 
wise choice of leaders and teachers. Success depends a good deal 
on the interest which is aroused and the tact and encouragement 
afforded by a sympathetic teacher. As a certain amount of dis- 
trust and lack of self-confidence may be expected, it is well to 
avoid discouragement, easily brought on through a wrong choice 
of medium or a method not well adapted to a particular group. 
No doubt experience has been accumulated already by those 
who have engaged in recreation activities where the arts have 
been practiced successfully. 

If the arts are ever to be part of a nation-wide recreation pro- 
gram, applied to various groups and ages, all differing in back- 
ground and outlook, the problem indeed will be more complex 
than the educational problem in schools and colleges, where at 
least the ages are restricted and the groups selected. A thorough 
study should be made of how programs can be organized and 
administered. 

Let us point out a few difficulties. There is a danger in the 
crafts, for example, that they become so simplified as to provide 
no more than handwork. Unless basketry furnishes a back- 
ground of knowledge and appreciation of the best that has been 
achieved, and unless some emphasis is put on design, the actual 
operation of weaving will do no more than keep the person occu- 
pied for a while, without stimulating his imagination or de- 
veloping his taste. This may have its use in hospitals for ther- 
apeutic purposes, but it will contribute little toward the growth 
of appreciation of good design or even of sound craftsmanship. 
Unless such results are accomplished, the time would be better 
spent, at least in the case of young and vigorous individuals, if 
devoted to other exercises which would bring other muscles be- 
sides those of the fingers into play. Unless those faculties which 
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are possible of stimulation by a particular activity are brought 
out, the effort will remain superficial and fail in ultimate objec- 
tives. Proper guidance requires a qualified teacher, else poorly 
directed efforts will degenerate into purely formal exercises. 

In the field of the arts, claims are often made which do not 
stand the test of analysis. We are told that practice in the arts 
develops taste. This is only true for the particular art which 
is practiced. A practice of painting or modeling will stimulate 
taste and develop understanding for the problems of painting 
and modeling. Painters do not necessarily appreciate architec- 
ture, nor are craftsmen invariably to be trusted as critics of 
painting. A transfer of taste, developed for one particular proc- 
ess, to other applications not directly related may take place if 
the teacher is able to make clear to the student to what extent 
the underlying principles are the same. If we choose to make 
the development of taste our main objective, this can be accom- 
plished without taking recourse to processes and materials 
which bring up technical difficulties. For example, if we model 
a bowl, our attention is divided between the operation itself and 
the mental picture of the final product we are aiming for. If we 
want to cultivate an appreciation ‘of fine shapes by the most 
direct method, we shall accomplish more in less time by avoid- 
ing the handling of materials. A discussion of works of art in 
originals or reproductions, on a non-historical but comparative 
basis of good and bad examples, will accomplish the end with 
less effort. It is, of course, true that, if given years for its 
achievement, a well rounded program in which both the creative 
and the appreciative phases are included is better than either 
one alone. Wherever a broad program is possible, both phases 
should be provided for. In practice we may often have to be 
satisfied with one or the other. Some persons who have the de- 
sire for contact with the arts will not accept the idea that they 
have creative capacities, and will, therefore, hesitate to take 
pencil or brush in hand. For them, lectures followed by discus- 
sion periods are available. 
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The results of an investigation carried on by the author over 
a period of two years, when both methods were practiced and 
the results compared on the basis of a prepared test, proved that 
better results will be obtained for the development of all-around 
appreciation if technical processes are left out. The stereopticon 
lecture method, as it is usually practiced, should be improved 
by linking it with discussion. The lecture method has been just- 
ly criticized. It would be well not to base a new program on a 
method which has been found wanting. A lecture will suggest 
questions and objections which find no outlet. If we are at all 
mentally alert, we do not accept everything we are told. What 
does not agree with our experience we question, or desire further 
information about, in order to help us to a more correct under- 
standing. In the place of lantern slides film strips offer excellent 
opportunities for lecture purposes. They could be used in con- 
nection with a lecture read by the leader from a manuscript. In 
case the leader is an artist or a trained art teacher, he may take 
an intelligent lead in the discussion to follow. Once we know 
what the requirements for various groups are, and how these can 
be met through the medium of a prepared lecture, there is no 
reason why a good lecture should not be repeated in many 
places. The discussion period, providing an opportunity for ex- 
pression, if skilfully conducted by the leader, will mean a saving 
of resources. At present, this method 1s still undeveloped and 
needs to be guided by art educators who will provide the lec- 
tures and select the illustrations. 

In presenting the case for the enrichment of community life 
through art, we concentrated on the individual and his partici- 
pation. Many interesting things are happening which were not 
mentioned; some of these were purposely left out because they 
are outside the limitations of our subject. We considered a few 
fundamental aspects with a view to analyzing, though briefly, 
how each factor related to the central problem—in what way 
and for what purpose can the arts enrich community life. We 
realize that the arts here suggested represent only one phase of 
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community life. As there are others of at least equal impor- 
tance, it is not necessary that all choose these particular ones 
for their hobbies. 

It seems clear that recreation will grow in importance in this 
country, as it is advancing in Europe. Public health, preventive 
medicine, education, and a better balance between production 
and consumption will strengthen the foundation for a happier 
life; recreation through increase of leisure will enrich us through 
finer and more varied pleasures, which at present still few know 
how to capture. Perhaps recreation will in the future embrace 
among its leaders art specialists, in order that the arts may be 
adequately represented in any complete recreational program. 


MENTAL HYGIENE AND HARD TIMES: 
OUT FROM CONFUSION 


Frankwood E. Williams, M.D., New York City 


OT since the darkest days of 1917 has there been so 

much reason for optimism as now. So low had the 

world fallen at that time that one could hope that from 
the debacle men would come with clearer vision and that, free 
of the illusions that had blinded them, they would organize 
their lives upon a more realistic basis. This opportunity was 
lost, however, as we can now see, on the day that Woodrow 
Wilson, a Christian idealist, announced his principles for peace. 
Men had not learned. Instantly all the illusions were revitalized 
and the councilors sat down to work out a peace in a phantom 
world. 

As the 1920’s progressed, the likelihood that we would ever 
again in our time approach another such opportunity seemed to 
pass. Men were so busily getting somewhere, and the some- 
where was so near—just around the corner—that there was no 
time for other considerations. Men were quite content to leave 
their affairs in the hands of God. 

Such a statement may seem strange in view of the fact that 
men were thinking very little about God. It is true, neverthe- 
less. It is customary, although the term has come to be used 
cynically, to speak of Western civilization as a “Christian civili- 
zation.” Although the church as such has receded to a point 
where it has almost no influence over the immediate lives of 
men, and although so much of our civilized activity is un- 
Christian, still our civilization is a Christian civilization. Most 
un-Christian principles have made possible our physical and 
material progress. Our pathetic, confused relationships with 
each other, the core of our civilization, is a Christian product. 
Human beings being what they are, such a civilization could 
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probably not have been brought about except through Chris- 
tianization, and with Christianization no other result would be 
possible. Even though the churches have ceased to influence, 
Christian concepts, philosophy, and illusion are so interwoven 
into the fabric of our civilization as to take completely from our 
hands the management of our own affairs, and we remain in the 
hands of a Christian God. 

Although most of us ceased to subscribe long ago to orthodox 
Christian doctrine, and, in spite of the fact that social work long 
ago ceased to be mere Chelesinn charity and philanthropy, nev- 
ertheless, with all our boasts of scientific approach to social 
problems, we as social workers, have been endeavoring as surely, 
if not as crudely, as Christian missionaries, to build a Christian 
world. It is not surprising that we have done so. As sociologists, 
economists, educators, social workers, psychologists, psychia- 
trists, we are ourselves a product of our own civilization. We 
have accepted that civilization and its philosophy as we accept 
the Brooklyn Bridge or as a child accepts the radio. It has not 
occurred to us seriously to challenge the principles of that civili- 
zation. We have recognized defects in our social organization, 
and in our various professional ways have striven to correct 
those defects and to better what we have found. But, whether 
we have been aware of it or not, back of all our efforts have been 
these principles involving certain concepts of man; and the end 
toward which we have striven has been the more effective carry- 
ing out of these principles in the fulfilment of men as ee 

Our world is now unsettled. What has gone wrong? We ex- 
amine our methods and techniques. We talk about plans. We 
inquire of the economist, the sociologist, even of the psycholo- 
gist and the psychiatrist. These cannot help us in any funda- 
mental way. There has been nothing wrong with our methods 
and techniques. The specialist, with his particularized knowl- 
edge and technique, can be helpful now only as a mechanic. He 
will discover this and that and direct us how to repair. One can- 
not be sure that he will be able to put the machine together 
again, but the best that he can do will be to recreate the machine 
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and cause it to function once more. If he succeeds, we may 
again be doing what we were doing only a few years ago. 

But what were we doing? We were so busy getting some- 
where, and somewhere was so near—just around the corner— 
that it was impossible to see how pathetically inadequate we 
were even at the moments of our greatest successes. We were 
building a better society—on the basis of justice, duty, gener- 
osity, charity, derived from brotherly love. In place of asylums, 
we built hospitals; for prisons we substituted reformatories and 
then better reformatories; for orphanages, homes; for rigid 
courts, courts with some semblance of a scientific approach to 
their problem; for old types of schools, new types of schools. 
We made carefully planned and scientific investigations and 
demonstrations. We sought out injustice and unfairness and de- 
vised now this law and now that to meet the situation. How 
busy and happy we were building a better society-——better hous- 
ing, better working conditions, improved standards of living. 
What prodigious effort in time, money, and energy! What re- 
joicing at our successes! With what a glow of happiness and 
satisfaction we reported our progress to our boards; and how sin- 
cerely did they congratulate us and rejoice with us, for they 
knew what strength and earnestness had gone into our efforts. 
A child guidance clinic in Philadelphia! But not only Philadel- 
phia, Los Angeles, Cleveland, Minneapolis, most extraordinary 
of all New York City—but also Dallas, New Orleans, Pitts- 
burgh; and a booklet full of the names of mental hygiene clinics 
started all over the United States. Could there be any doubt of 
the success of our years of effort? But there is a joker in this. 

1 child guidance clinic in New York City with its 1,500,000 
school children. Why a clinic in Philadelphia, a clinic in Cleve- 
land, @ clinic in Minneapolis, @ clinic in Los Angeles, and the 
like? Does this seem at all strange to you? It did not seem 
strange at the time. It was beyond all expectation! It was what 
we called a “beginning.” 

But did it ever occur to you to consider why “beginning” 
must be made in this way? What is acknowledged as good for a 
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few hundred children must be equally good for the thousands 
of children. Why not a dozen or more clinics in New York 
City? It is not because there is not need for them. Of course 
we understand why—there isn’t enough money. But really? 
We have been given candy and a rubber ball to play with. 
And how quickly we have accepted them, and what fun we have 
had bouncing our ball about! 

Or did it ever occur to you to consider why there should be 
even one child guidance clinic in New York City? Why one 
anywhere? Does it seem strange that there should be so many 
troubled and troublesome children? However, as you may not 
all be familiar with child guidance clinics, let us seek our illus- 
trations elsewhere. 

Does it seem strange to you that only after mighty effort was 
it possible to have gasoline (which, at the time, was a drug on 
the market) clearly differentiated in the stores from kerosene, 
then much in use, even though many died horrible deaths from 
explosion as the result of mistakes? Does it seem strange to you 
that only after the most courageous fighting has it become pos- 
sible to make public announcement of epidemics? That there 
must be a contest over the matter of pure food and pure drugs; 
a contest, as yet unwon, over the control of naggotics; that there 
must be contests over such matters as proper housing, child la- 
bor, a living wage, workmen’s compensation, unemployment 
insurance? One can understand that much effort might go into 
the preparation of an adequate compensation or unemployment 
insurance law; but once this effort had been expended, does it 
seem to you strange that even greater effort should be needed 
to have them adopted? These are complex problems, you say. 
Do you really think that they are fundamentally complex? 

So much are we a part of our own civilization, so permeated 
are we with its fundamental philosophies, so well educated are 
we in its history, that it does not seem strange to us that enor- 
mous effort should be necessary in order to obtain even simple 
things. The need to make effort seems as natural as the air we 
breathe. Why must there be effort? Because others oppose. 
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But who opposes and why? Our effort must be expended in con- 
vincing, “educating,” influential people who hold the keys to 
activity—business men, administrators, academies of medicine 
or of this or of that, legislators, governors. But is it a matter of 
education? Do they oppose on principle? Almost never; the de- 
sirability, even necessity, of these things is granted. Is it that 
these individuals have other social plans for meeting these situ- 
ations and merely are not agreed as to ours? No; they have 
other plans, but they are plans for themselves, far removed from 
the matter at hand. Our “education” consists in persuading 
them that our plan fits in with their personal plans. In other 
words, a problem is not solved readily and easily by reason of 
its own simplicity and obviousness, as a child would think. Tor 
reasons a child would not yet understand, this has no bearing; 
effort must first be expended in overcoming an opposition that 
is not in any way connected with the matter. It seems strange 
and unreasonable; and, like a child, we would ask, Why? 

The organizations represented in the National Conference of 
Social Work are concerned with some of the essential activities 
of social life—health, living and working conditions, education, 
child life, motherhood, and the like. Does anyone except the 
members of the Conference really consider these things of first 
importance? We are praised, honored, patronized; there 1s lip 
service from every “good” citizen; but are there any interests 
more important to these good citizens? Does even the president 
of any organization represented in the Conference really con- 
sider that the work of that organization is of primary social im- 
portance? Does any member of the executive board of one of 
these organizations? Does any contributor? Do you not know 
that they do not? These men and women are “‘socially minded”’ 
people, as good as exist in the land; but they are also people 
with poise and judgment. But—do yourself consider these 
things of first importance? Is there nothing more important to 
you? You are going somewhere also yourself, aren’t you? And 
getting on? Or, if you are not but have sunk yourself as a sacri- 
fice into the contest, isn’t it the same thing just upside down 
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and you a bit neurotic? Are we, then, all hypocrites? Not at 
all; it is not a question of hypocrisy. 

Are the children of New York City and their education more 
important than Radio City? There is not one who would deny 
it, but the denial is idle. The excellencies of the one and the de- 
fects of the other are true and representative products of our 
civilization, and represent what we really think. Is the Hark- 
ness Memorial more important than housing? There is not one 
who would admit it, but the things which the Harkness Memo- 
rial represent are considered more important than housing by 
our best and most “‘socially minded’’ people. 

There came a time when charity which had been socially use- 
ful in the social period in which it arose became not only socially 
inadequate but a socially vicious influence as it tended to con- 
done and to perpetuate unnecessary human ills. The organiza- 
tions represented in the National Conference of Social Work 
have been socially useful during the social period through which 
they have functioned. It is possible, however, that they too 
may become a socially vicious influence as they continue to be 
an outlet for the “socially minded” with too good judgment. 
The social worker may come to occupy the place now held by 
the preacher—the professional tragedy of this generation. Un- 
able to subscribe wholeheartedly to the tenets of his church, he 
began his professional work twenty years ago with some mis- 
givings, perhaps, but with a belief that in the church he could 
find social usefulness. Disillusionment came quickly in many 
instances; and many conscientious men, after suffering much 
pain, left the church for other fields of activity. Others, unable 
to release themselves for one reason or another, have remained 
at their professional duties but without conviction, and struggle 
as best they can with their unhappy lives. The present-day so- 
cial worker and the organizations he represents may follow the 
preacher and the church, and social workers may come also to 
a painful searching of heart as they question whether they are 
rendering a service or a disservice. 

In these difficult times we are told that we should go to the 
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temple; that we should get in touch with God. We do not need 
the temple. We do not need to get in touch with “God.” We 
need to get in touch with each other. We need to confess our 
sins—not our sexual sins; how ridiculous, how silly, how unim- 
portant these seem now—but our sins of aggression against each 
other. We need to search ourselves and to discover what is true 
of ourselves. We do not love each other. We must admit this. 
Until we do admit it, there is no hope for us. When frankly we 
do admit it, we shall at least be ready to make a beginning. Pure 
selfishness will bring from us a reasonable, even good-will atti- 
tude toward each other, making it possible for us at least to 
work together for our joint interests. This is all that perhaps 
for the moment we should ask or expect. We are capable of 
honesty and good will and perhaps more, but this more can 
come not through edict but through working up from a right 
beginning. Thrown out on this ball in space, it would be well 
for us to take account of ourselves and our possessions and to 
organize ourselves as sensibly as we would were we a ship- 
wrecked group on a deserted island. 

As man undertakes to reorganize his life on a realistic basis, 
he will first consider his own tendency toward aggression. That 
man is an aggressive animal does not come to you with the force 
of a great revelation, | am sure. It has been too long known to 
you as one of many facts; but when it becomes a reality for 
you, you may awake with a start as from a loud noise. 

We are aggressive; we must be aggressive. No attempt should 
be made to minimize this. It must be openly acknowledged. 
Whatever we may wish in the end to accomplish must be 
planned for in the light of this fact. We must be free to be ag- 
gressive. The question is how to manage this aggression; how to 
turn it to social account. Unacknowledged or acknowledged 
only in the negative sense of “sin” and unworthiness, lack of 
goodness, meanness of spirit, selfishness, we are at once divided 
within ourselves, lose all possibility of integrated, unified ac- 
tivity, must act in any given situation with only a part of our- 
selves and that part at war with other parts. We must, there- 
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fore, act largely blind; objectivity is impossible. We can at no 
point trust our own acts or our own motives. Where we should 
be aggressive we find ourselves holding back as in fear. At other 
times we know or suspect that we are attempting to rationalize 
away our aggressions, covering things by fine names. We catch 
ourselves in dishonesties and deceitfulness. We do not know 
whether we are weak or strong; and, if weak, how to become 
strong; or if too “strong,” how to check our aggression. We do 
not know whether we have a good character or a bad character 
or whether what goodness or badness we find within ourselves 
is strength or weakness, or how to go about to make such change 
as would seem desirable. We cannot trust ourselves; we cannot 
trust others wholeheartedly. We think we mean well but are not 
sure. We think we love others, but we can doubt it. We wish 
to be loved by others, but we cannot trust their love. Our very 
best seems sometimes only weakness and not to be trusted; our 
very worst at times seems somehow good and at times is fright- 
ening. In either case we do not know what to do about it. 

Aggression must be openly acknowledged. Men must be free 
to acknowledge their aggressive tendencies without sense of 
guilt or feeling of inferiority because of lack of goodness of char- 
acter. It is not the tendency that is wrong but what the tenden- 
cy is permitted to do. You say that this is our present philoso- 
phy. Not at all. Our present philosophy condemns and makes 
guilty the tendency itself; it condones the act. Not that it in- 
tends to; but by creating a sense of guilt over the feeling it suc- 
ceeds, not in changing the force of the tendency, but merely its 
expression, causing that expression to become indirect instead 
of direct, and so confusing us that we find ourselves accepting 
and condoning aggression under euphemisms. A realistic atti- 
tude will neither deny nor condemn the tendency; but it will 
crush unreservedly any act, no matter in what words it 1s de- 
scribed. 

An individual free to acknowledge his aggression is in a posi- 
tion to act with some objectivity. Intellect has at least a chance 
to come into play, and choice tends to become possible. I realize 
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that the matter is not as simple as this, but this will do as a 
framework for thinking. The question is a complex one, and its 
various psychological and social ramifications cannot be con- 
sidered here. All that we can do here is to point out the necessi- 
ty of acknowledging frankly human aggressive tendencies and 
to free these tendencies from feelings of guilt. 

Aggression acknowledged, we are faced with the problem of 
dealing with it. Man must learn to utilize it in a constructive, 
positive way. He must find means of directing it away from 
individuals to things. He must find outlets for it throuh direct 
and adequate sexual activity, apparently ‘‘Nature’s” outlet, 
through work and avocation. Further, he must find ways of 
preventing unnecessary additions to inherent aggression 
through the frustration of primary aggression. This latter prob- 
lem, however, will tend to take care of itself as the other problem 
is solved. 

But, first, men must put down aggression as it exists today. 
This is the immediate and most important problem. Our social 
philosophy has permitted aggression to become riotous. Aggres- 
sion cannot be organized until it has first been brought under 
control. And by aggression one does not mean war in China or 
Manchuria or gangster outrages in the large cities. These are not 
seriously disturbing. In terms of human misery they are prob- 
ably the least destructive examples of aggression. 

In searching for aggression, let us go not so far afield. It is 
the very real but less obvious aggression with which we need to 
concern ourselves. Aggression that bursts out into the open can 
be dealt with. Our method of socialization tends to drive ag- 
gression underground, where it continues to exist and to operate 
in ways far more socially damaging than when in the open, for 
this socially paralyzing aggression do not look to the gangster but 
to yourselves. The National Conference of Social Work is repre- 
sentative of the best in culture and social-mindedness in the 
country. Whatever is true of its members will be generally true 
of our best. Consider more carefully the president of any one 
of these organizations, the chairman of the executive board, the 
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various members of the board, the bishop, the college president, 
the physician, the lawyer, the prominent contributors. They 
are, on the whole, cultured, educated, soft spoken, emotionally 
controlled, not given to open quarreling, good willed, sympa- 
thetic, cooperative. But what are their real interests? Have you 
worked with them long enough to note the aggression in them? 
In defense of what, in protections from what, do they become 
“practical,” begin to quibble, split hairs? As between them and 
the gangster there will be this difference. The gangster is open 
and above board with his aggression. He is out to get all he can, 
is proud of his prowess, and has little sense of guilt. He is not 
morally confused; he is confused only when he finds that we con- 
sider him bad. Our eminent board member, on the other hand, 
is humiliated by his aggressive tendencies, endeavors to hide 
them from others and himself, denies them, rationalizes them, 
dissembles, is disingenuous, intellectually dishonest, shrewd, 
perhaps sharp, clever, subtle. Having to deal now not only with 
his aggression but with guilt and fear, he becomes morally con- 
fused and ends in being the strange unpredictable person we 
know him to be with softnesses that shock us and hardnesses 
that startle us. But, with all, no matter how gentle, he is an 
aggressive individual, as a little observation will abundantly 
prove. Openly, or more often subtly but just as surely, he ex- 
ploits others; and under the skin there is no difference between 
him and the gangster except that his moral confusion sometimes 
robs him of his courage. 

The staff of your own organization—what are their real inter- 
ests? How are they forwarding those interests? Although you 
have not analyzed the situation, your experience with them has 
taught you to trust them, in so far as the organization and your- 
self are concerned, just how far? And in relation to them and 
the organization, just how far do you trust yourself? 

Form a committee of the leading men and women of this 
Conference. Observe that committee at work. Disregard the 
politeness, courtesy, graciousness, they show to each other; just 
listen. Listen, observe, and try to understand. And understand- 
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ing, understand ourselves, for, if less able in other matters, in 
this we are but like them. 

I am not speaking cynically. Again I am not pointing out 
hypocrisy or a situation that must be considered scandalous. 
This is all a part of a social order in which the best are caught 
and cannot extricate themselves. It is to the system and the 
principles and concepts of that system that one would call at- 
tention. One describes only to try to understand. One does not 
choose the members of the National Conference of Social Work 
as illustrations because they are our most outstanding examples. 
They are representative of the best and finest in citizenship that 
we have. There are far more obvious examples that each reader 
can supply for himself. One chooses them because they are 
representatives of our finest and best; we will understand our 
worst better if we understand our best first. 

We, representative of the best citizenship, are exploiters. 
Back of all we do is exploitation—profit at the expense of others. 
Our social philosophy encourages it in the name of individual 
freedom. If man is to take charge of his world, as he has done in 
Russia, aggression against others, profit at the expense of others, 
exploitation, must come to an end. This would seem to be a pri- 
mary, fundamental, and self-evident proposition. Arguments as 
to what would happen to “freedom,” “individualism,” “‘initia- 
tive,” are without point. These things must take their chances; 
must take their place as they can. These ideals are the result of 
men’s desires to free themselves from exploitation. They are 
without value if they lead only to freedom for further exploita- 
tion. A freedom which merely means a freedom to exploit, or to 
exploit under certain conditions named by the free, is no free- 
dom. 

It is not likely that this lesson will be learned easily. We have 
not to do here with gentle matters that can be dealt with around 
a conference table, settled by a friendly agreement and the 
passage of a new law. We have to do with fundamental, even 
elemental forces—forces that probably will in the beginning 
only yield to force. And when the time comes that men throw 
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over their false gods and illusions and themselves take charge 
on a realistic basis, intellect and culture will not be a saving 
grace. An individual’s ability to keep his hands off others 1s not 
to be measured by the size of his intellect or the thickness of his 
culture. 

Social schemes that fail to recognize the fundamental situa- 
tion and that either blindly or openly try merely to rearrange 
balances of power, change nothing. Because of this we can have 
little faith in measures that are being proposed at the present 
time. We have begun to hear much of economic planning. 
Russia, we believe, has brought herself out of chaos through 
economic planning. After our years of doubt, even scorn, and 
hatred of Russia, we see that such planning is the only sensible 
way. But it is a serious mistake to think that what Russia has 
accomplished has been accomplished through economic plan- 
ning. As so often in America, we are distracted by the big, 
spectacular thing and miss the chief point. Russian success 1s 
due to the philosophy that lies back of her economic planning. 
The very thing that Russia scrapped in order to make her plan- 
ning feasible and meaningful we retain—so far as any mention 
of the matter has been made—and hope by a mere social ma- 
noeuver to bring success that has come elsewhere only through a 
complete change in social philosophy. Economic planning as 
we see it in Russia is indeed a stupendous thing in itself; but it is 
not the biggest, or even the most important, accomplishment in 
Russia. We are undoubtedly capable of making such a plan; 
but until the men who are to carry out the plan, from the busi- 
ness administrators to the man at the lathe or loom, are agreed 
not only to the plan—that would not be so difficult, perhaps—but 
to what the plan signifies, the plan would have less chance than 
prohibition in New York City. Such planning means either a 
complete change in social philosophy or an authority sufficiently 
great to enforce the plan once adopted regardless of what any 
individual thinks of it. With all our experience we do not seem 
even yet to have learned that a plan alien to the philosophy of 
the people upon which it is inflicted will not work. Our present 
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economic disorganization is not an accident or oversight but a 
product of our social philosophy. It is as indigenous as a pine 
tree in Maine. Economic planning is as alien as cocoanut palms 
on the shores of Lake Michigan. 

For the same reason one has little confidence in unemploy- 
ment insurance or any of the other “justice’’-bringing schemes. 
This is just barter and trade. Someone must pay. Those who 
pay will pay as little as they can, those paid will obtain as much 
as they can. The fundamental situation remains exactly where 
it was before. The only change 1s that those who have have a 
little (very little) less; those who haven’t have a little (very 
little) more. And the world goes on until we can think up some 
other scheme—always a scheme, a plan, some manoeuver, a 
shifting of this and that on the uppermost surface of things, 
unaware that the cause of our difficulty lies not in economics 
and social what-not, but in our fundamental concepts regarding 
men, in our own illusions and the social philosophy we have 
constructed out of these concepts and illusions. 

Is it freedom and right to individuality that we strive for— 
freedom to live out our own individual lives with some degree 
of satisfaction both for ourselves and others? If so, we look in 
the wrong direction for freedom. What we have not yet learned 
is that there can be no group freedom or individual freedom 

‘within the group until the group is composed of spiritually free 
individuals. This is a matter that can only be touched upon 
here. Our bondage is to ourselves. It is first from ourselves that 
we must free ourselves. An individual’s freedom comes first 
from within, secondly from without. Man, out of his own illu- 
sions in regard to himself, has himself forged the chains that 
make freedom impossible. Recognizing his aggressive tenden- 
cies and fearing them, he has attempted to outlaw them. They 
remain outlawed but no less effective and controlling. What 
goes out the back door comes in through the front door. Full of 
fears of himself, of guilt, unworthiness, inferiority, created with- 
in him by the necessity made upon him to deny and hide what 
cannot really be hidden, his relations to others become self-con- 
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scious. These relations can never be frank and honest. He must 
dissemble and try to be and to be doing what is expected of him. 
Eventually he deceives himself; but there is constant danger of 
exposure either to others, or, probably more disturbing, to him- 
self. Most of his energy is consumed in the conflict. His fear 
drives him to seek security—where he will never find it—outside 
himself in defensive-offensive group alliances with laws, rules, 
regulations, and eventually armies, and to sanctify, in the name 
of group law and order, the very thing he has been fleeing from. 
The situation is largely artificial and unnecessary. We have cre- 
ated the situation for ourselves by letting men in the name of 
God tell us what they did not know and devise a scheme of life 
for us. We can at least now see the pass to which we have come. 
And against this background we can see with some clarity our- 
selves, things, and events. 

But how are we to obtain this spiritual freedom that will 
make a social freedom possible? Shall we look to the psychia- 
trists? It is our present method. Were there a thousand able 
psychiatrists for every one that now exists, we should not touch 
the situation. With spiritually crippled individuals being turned 
out by the hopperful, what opportunity, on a scale to be socially 
significant, has an individual, clinical method even under the 
best of circumstances; and when that work must be done in the 
atmosphere of the factory that created the condition—what can 
be said? We have a right to be appreciative of such organiza- 
tions as child guidance clinics. They are a partial salvation for 
individuals, but they are not even the beginning of a social 
salvation. Individual, clinical methods as a method of social 
prophylaxis will go with its civilization. Only a hygiene of so- 
ciety itself will meet the situation. 

In that hygiene of society there will no doubt be many steps; 
but among those steps certainly will be to agree to be human 
beings together; in the interests of us all, to bring present ag- 
gression under control and to keep it under control, not being 
afraid in our collective interest to use force where necessary; so 
to organize our human life together that the mechanics of life 
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can be brought to a minimun, leaving the major portion of our 
time to live our lives as we see fit, barring only the exploitation 
of others. Out of such a life, with the realistic philosophy that 
would motivate it, might come individuals spiritually free and 
therefore able to be socially free and able also to allow others to 
be free. 

When, untroubled by internal conflicts, when no longer indi- 
vidually in the grip of guilts and fear and inferiority—and react- 
ing regardless of the situation to these and to these alone—a 
group of men sit about a table; when no man in the group is a 
challenge to any other man in the group because each man is 
secure within himself and is psychologically dependent upon no 
other, men can be honest—they have no reason, conscious or 
unconscious, to be dishonest; they can be generous, for they do 
not need to fear generosity; they can accept the individuality 
of others because there would be no reason not to do so. The 
individuality, the freedom, we seek is possible only among such 
men. Such men—and most, perhaps all, men have the poten- 
tiality of such men—can never be as long as we maintain a so- 
ciety fostered on illusions that destroy men’s potentiality and 
that deceives itself in thinking that it is working toward good- 
ness when it is working only toward being polite, and toward 
freedom when that freedom is only a freedom to exploit. All that 
men know about their world they have learned themselves; 
“God” has told them nothing. The only thing that “God” has 
told them that they still believe is about themselves; let them 
now investigate that matter. 
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MENTAL HYGIENE WORK WITH CHILDREN: 
DIRECT TREATMENT 


Hyman S. Lippman, M.D., Director, Child Guidance 
Clinic, St. Paul 


URING the past, emphasis in the study of the problem 
child has been placed on the understanding and treat- 


ment of those factors which were responsible for the 
development of the problems. Although the part played by the 
child himself has been studied, it has been secondary to that 
played by the parents, siblings, and associates. Through such 
a study it was hoped to so alter the environment as to prevent 
similar difficulties in other members of the child’s family and in 
other children in general. In addition, it was found that many 
of the unhappy situations disappeared by changing the child’s 
surroundings, through mistakes corrected and insight gained 
by parents and teachers. 

Perhaps, as a result of such studies, we are being called upon 
to treat problems of behavior that previously had been over- 
looked. The burden of the treatment, at present in the hands 
of the psychiatrist, is being shared more and more by the pedia- 
trician, social worker, psychologist, and teacher. It is because 
of this that this paper is being presented. This study is limited 
to the direct treatment procedure used by the worker with the 
child, and includes the procedures in use in this country and in 
Europe. Such treatment is usually supplemented by work with 
parents or others responsible for the child’s welfare, but that 
phase of the treatment will be omitted. 

The aim of the worker confronted with a child presenting a 
problem is to lessen that problem. It is no longer necessary to 
point out the importance of treating the child and not the symp- 
tom. But to treat the child one must know the child. Perhaps 
this can best be illustrated by the example of the child who 
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steals. Without going into the many causes for such conduct we 
shall mention two types of children who steal. The first is the 
delinquent. He steals because he sees something that he wants. 
Has has no qualms about it; there is nothing within him that 
acts as a prohibition; he satisfies his wants. 

The second is the neurotic. He steals because of an uncon- 
scious need to do so. It replaces an act of which he is unaware 
and which he cannot tolerate. His stealing is usually accom- 
panied by a feeling of guilt. It is frequently impulsive, and in 
rare cases the object stolen is discarded after it is obtained. The 
neurotic child is frequently aware of his helplessness to control 
his stealing and he comes for help—to be relieved of suffering. 
The delinquent, however, is satisfied with his behavior. It is 
society that objects. He is not looking for help; he is trying to 
avoid detection. He resents attempts to help him. 

Obviously, the treatment of two such dissimilar types will 
differ, and it is the task of the examiner to determine which type 
he has under consideration. Frequently a carefully prepared 
psychiatric social study, describing habits and responses to 
varying situations, will establish the diagnosis. Usually, how- 
ever, several interviews are necessary. 

The need for accurate diagnosis is well demonstrated in the 
character type described by Aichhorn, and recently discussed 
by Dr. Biddle. He has given this character the name “‘Hoch- 
stapler,” a term that has no suitable English derivative. He is 
the adolescent who, through his friendly behavior, is generally 
accepted and then exploits this friendship. This cunning, well 
dressed Hochstapler establishes friendships easily, but they are 
superficial. He has a strong, latent homosexual make-up and is 
emotionally strongly tied to his mother. According to Aichhorn, 
this type should be recognized very early, by his dress, his man- 
ners, his superficiality and insincerity. If he is not recognized, 
the treatment will be ineffective, since he responds to a treat- 
ment not used with any other problem individual. His bluff is 
called at once; he must be made to feel the superiority in power 
and cunning of the worker or he will have no respect for him. 
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He is incapable of forming a positive relationship in any other 
way. He will react to our toleration and kindliness just as he 
has in society. We will be led to believe that a strong relationship 
has been effected, but will soon be aware that nothing has been 
accomplished. He will avoid his appointments, or if he does 
come he will remain at such a superficial level that the treat- 
ment will be endless. 

Perhaps the Hochstapler is represented earlier by the boy 
whose conduct during the clinic study is beyond reproach. He 
impresses the staff with his geniality and an understanding of 
his problem. The school finds him unbearable and his home 
complains that he is incorrigible. By the time we have discov- 
ered our error we have lost him. The recognition and treatment 
of such children and adolescents depends on a skill associated 
with a vast experience. Aichhorn found that it required many 
years of training before he had acquired the ability to make his 
diagnosis quickly enough to allow for effective treatment. 

After a diagnosis has been made, the treatment will depend 
to a great extent upon the demands made upon the worker. 
Society is not satisfied with the requests we prefer to make— 
that we thoroughly study the child before we can effect a change 
in his behavior. The request is more in the nature of “this child 
is disturbing us”; he cannot remain in the school or home or 
community unless a change is soon brought about. Fortunately, 
the knowledge of the little value of such rapid cures is increasing 
and such demands are becoming less frequent. There remains, 
however, a sufficiently large group of cases whose behavior is 
disturbing to such an extent that our central aim must be to 
bring about a disappearance of the symptoms; later if this is im- 
portant we may be allowed to study the underlying factors. 

Under such conditions, if the delinquency is on a neurotic 
basis, the use of suggestion and encouragement may be helpful. 
The child with night terrors can be told in the presence of his 
mother that he will sleep well through the night. He may be 
given a solution of bitter-tasting medicine to be taken just be- 
fore retiring to help assure him that the sleep will not be dis- 
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turbed. In the more marked cases, suggestion may be made 
through the use of hypnosis, but here the technique that is 
necessary and the limitations of its use limit its application. 
Cyril Burt occasionally makes use of hypnosis in hysterical pa- 
tients. We have not made use of such procedure as yet. 

If the symptom occurs in the so called delinquent child, the 
success of a sudden change depends on the relationship ob- 
tained. Here the personal element enters strongly, the ability to 
locate quickly the needs of the child may determine the success 
of a strong, easily won attachment. The delinquent is usually 
narcisistic, and the appeal must be made on that side. Without 
this strong relationship, nothing directly can be done; the treat- 
ment must come through outside pressures. 

The treatment of symptoms has an argument in its favor. 
With the rapid spread of interest in behavior problems, we are 
apt to feel that all symptoms are deeply rooted and can be 
understood only after a complete study of the child has been 
made. That this is a fallacy is evidenced by the disappearance 
of many disturbing reactions of behavior following the removal 
of relatively simple causes. When such treatment fails to pro- 
duce the results we are seeking, it 1s well to look for hidden fac- 
tors. 

Perhaps no one factor is so important in the treatment of the 
child who presents problems as that of relationship. Its impor- 
tance is apparent in the approach to the problem and during the 
entire process of treatment. 

The term “relationship” is often wrongly used interchange- 
ably with “transference,” in discussions dealing with methods 
of treatment. Transference represents the reproduction of the 
emotions and phantasies, unconscious in nature, and 1s char- 
acterized by the replacement of a former person by the analyst. 
The sex of the analyst need not play an important réle. Thus, a 
child may transfer the love for her father to the female analyst, 
and during this phase of the treatment react to the analyst as 
‘though she were her father. When, on the other hand, she has a 
positive relationship to the analyst she behaves toward her as 
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she does to an understanding friend. The difference between the 
two is more apparent with the establishment of a negative trans- 
ference. During such a period the child, for reasons not under- 
standable to her, treats the analyst, till now her dear friend, as 
though she were a rival or an enemy. She has transferred to the 
person of the analyst the hatred and jealousy at one time felt 
toward her mother. It is well known that neurotic individuals 
form transferences with ease. They are said to identify quickly 
other individuals with those in their family to whom they have 
established emotional ties. This helps to explain their unac- 
countable rages, hatreds, and jealousies. Anna Freud prefers to 
use the term “relationship” (Beziehung) in connection with the 
contact established between the analyst and child, even during 
analysis. Only rarely does a real transference develop. 

The relationship between the worker and child must be of a 
friendly, sincere nature. The child is quick to sense insincerity 
and reacts unfavorably to it. It is for this reason, frequently, 
that a worker who has deep uncompensated hostility feelings 
toward children is unsuccessful with them. The friendly posi- 
tive relationship is responsible, according to Aichhorn, for the 
change in behavior in the unruly child. He gives up his dissocial 
habits to gain the affection of the worker, just as in the past he 
gave up his instinctive drive for pleasure, to avoid losing the 
love of his mother. 

The difficulties encountered in the treatment of the marked 
delinquent are to a great degree the result of the failure to estab- 
lish a positive affectionate tie with him. Especially is this the 
case when his delinquency is based on his rejection through dis- 
illusionment of those he formerly loved. He has been deeply 
injured, and his total personality cannot countenance the re- 
experiencing of such a trauma. He prefers not to love again, for 
fear this will be taken from him. 

Dr. Stanley King several years ago treated such a boy in his 
own home, referred to him for stealing and incorrigibility. He 
was never reprimanded, was allowed to come and go as he 
pleased during the day, and his wishes were granted whenever 
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possible. Despite affectionate, understanding care he continued 
to be rebellious and reacted as though he were the object of 
abuse. Anna Freud says frequently such a child has a compul- 
sion to identify the foster parents with his own and may go out 
of his way to prove to himself that this is the case. After several 
weeks in the Kings’ home this boy complained to neighbors that 
he was being beaten for acts he did not commit. During the 
months that followed, his objectionable behavior was less no- 
ticeable; he tolerated his foster parents. After more than a year 
he made occasional overtures of friendliness; and only after sev- 
eral months more did he show real fondness, sufficient to allow 
him to reveal his deeper feelings toward society. Dr. King com- 
mented that the degree of this boy’s hatred toward his parents 
and their substitutes in society was unbelievably great. 

Aichhorn, in his book Verwahrloste Fugend, describes similar 
cases. They are best treated in institutions where the educators 
are equipped to treat the boy as outlined above, since one can 
rarely expect the parents to endure the necessary trials. In an 
experiment with a group of twelve such boys, Aichhorn found 
that during the process of treatment, they frequently slid back 
to dissocial behavior. By degrees these recurrences became less 
frequent. He realized they had been socialized only after they 
found it difficult or impossible to behave in such a way as to 
displease him. 

Obviously, such a child is not a fit candidate for the average 
boarding home. He is the one who is passed from one home to 
another, usually ending up in an institution. Unfortunately, the 
institution in most cases is not equipped with a personnel that 
can handle him. 

The significance of relationship in the treatment of delinquent 
boys is further illustrated by the following incident. Aichhorn 
found that one of his most promising educators was having diffi- 
culty in keeping his group of boys under control. After careful 
observation he found that this young man had been trying un- 
successfully to depend on many of Aichhorn’s methods, foreign 
to him. He admitted that heretofore he had found it necessary 
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to supplement his treatment with an occasional boxing of the 
ears and harsh commands. Aichhorn, knowing his man, at once 
gave his consent to the use of the same procedure in his institu- 
tion. In a very short time the group was under control. The 
working relationship could only be realized when the educator 
was applying his true self to his work. 

In dealing with the neurotic child, Anna Freud has found that 
here, too, the establishing of a positive relationship is of the ut- 
most importance—so much so, that she devotes most of the 
first few weeks of the analysis of a child toward building upa 
relationship that will tie the child to her. Through play, story- 
telling, or drawing pictures the child is encouraged to speak of 
subjects of her choice. She is rarely given interpretations during 
this preparatory stage. Through help in her school work, or 
through being shown how to gain an occasional advantage in 
her home or school, the child finds her analyst is friendly, useful, 
and at times indispensable. The information the child brings is 
of use toward furthering the treatment, but this is incidental to- 
ward developing a relationship so powerful that it will prevent 
her from breaking away during such times as she is threatened 
by the repressed material brought to light. 

The analysis of a child is a time-consuming process, often re- 
quiring one to two years of interviewing. The child is seen for an 
hour six days each week. The procedure differs from that used 
in adult analysis. The couch is not used, and the child is al- 
lowed to withhold material if she so wishes. Although dreams 
play an important part, the child does not associate to them, as 
does the adult. The associations are brought forth through ac- 
tive help from the analyst who encourages the child to search for 
the origin of the various elements of the dream. Much of the 
material uncovered is the result of direct discussion and ex- 
planation. 

One further important difference between child and adult 
analysis is the active réle played by the child analyst as an edu- 
cator. The neurosis has been formed as a defense against strong 
socially unacceptable instinctive gratifications. To free the re- 
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pressions, which is one of the objects of the analysis, means to 
gradually weaken the power of the child’s super ego or social 
conscience, and this allows gratification to take place. This can 
only lead to future conflicts with society and further need for 
repression, with a resulting return of symptoms. The child an- 
alyst, therefore, instead of remaining as a passive observer, must 
use her acquired authoritative position to help modify these 
wishes and to point out other ways of gratification. At the 
same time, the parents must modify their attitude toward the 
liberated instincts, since they were primarily responsible for the 
development of the symptoms. Unless they understand this at 
the outset, the analysis should never be attempted. 

The rdle of the analyst as one who must encourage moderate 
repression, after having allowed the child the opportunity of 
gratification, was accepted after much deliberation. It was a 
marked departure from the accepted rules of analysis. Anna 
Freud says in this regard: “I think it would not injure the 
analytic method if one should seek to apply it in modified 
fashion to other objects rather than strictly adhering to a pecul- 
iar and definite object like the adult neurotic. The analyst 
should, however, recognize fully just what he is doing.” 

No one is more interested than the orthodox child analyst to 
shorten the length of the analysis, provided that nothing 1s lost 
by so doing. Until this is done, however, its use must be dis- 
tinctly limited. As it exists today, child analysis represents a 
most valuable experiment in research. What can be learned 
from every well analyzed child will help toward perfecting the 
technique of child analysis and will add to the results contrib- 
uted by adult analysis to the understanding of behavior. 

It is unnecessary to give a detailed account of the technique 
of child analysis. This is obtainable through the published 
works of Miss Freud and her pupils. Instead, several of the sig- 
nificant facts brought to light by the thorough analyses of chil- 
dren will be discussed with the hope that this knowledge can be 
applied to other treatment procedures. 

Interpretations are given only if the child has already half 
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accepted them through material previously presented. This is 
important if the child is to be able to accept them emotionally, 
since it has been repeatedly demonstrated that intellectual ac- 
ceptance of facts has little meaning. The object of interpreta- 
tion is to allow the analysis to progress deeper into the child’s 
unconscious, and to affect this the acceptance must be on an 
emotional basis. The temptation is always present to interpret 
to the child what appears to be the only possible explanation 
for what she has just dreamed or said or done. This may be the 
correct interpretation; and, if accepted, might shorten the 
course of treatment. One finds, unfortunately, the opposite re- 
sult from such a premature explanation. Resistances are set up 
to such a degree that the subject must be dropped. It has been 
found useful to be always prepared to shift to another subject 
or activity unless the resistance can be explained. Anna Freud 
cautions against meeting the child’s resistance with a struggle. 
The resistance is called forth as a protection to the child, may 
appear even though the child is prepared for the interpretation, 
and will disappear only when it can be understood. To illus- 
trate: Annie, after several periods during which she showed a 
death wish against her mother, comes late for her appointment 
and is abusive to the analyst. The analyst explains the child’s 
behavior to her as follows, “I know why you are angry at me 
today. You must think: “This is a terrible person to make me 
say I hate my mother and wish her harm’ (the word death is 
avoided). I know that you now love your mother; but when 
you were a small girl and saw your mother giving so much atten- 
tion and love to your new baby brother, you did not like her. 
You were angry at her and hated her and your brother.” Such 
an explanation, if accepted, may stimulate the child to elaborate 
on this period of early hostility. If the period of resistance does 
not pass quickly, one must wait patiently till it does. This may 
require two or three weeks, during which time nothing new is 
added to the analysis. 

The child must never realize that the analyst is looking for 
certain material; nor must the analyst set out consciously to get 
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certain data. When the opportune time presents itself, nothing 
will prevent the information from coming forth. This principle 
is probably most frequently abused in relation to sexual mate- 
rial. So much significance has been attached to the repression of 
sexual phantasies and wishes that the inexperienced analyst may 
make an active effort to uncover the child’s sexual history, only 
to discover that little is gained in so doing. What lies back of 
this sexual behavior charged with anxiety and confusion will 
only come to the surface late in the treatment when the child 
feels secure in relation to the analyst, and after the work of 
penetrating the upper layers of the unconscious has been com- 
pleted. 

Analysis of the neurotic child repeatedly demonstrates the 
existence of anxiety back of the symptoms presented. His un- 
usual behavior represents an attempt to keep this anxiety from 
consciousness; it prevents suffering. Just as the adult compul- 
sion neurotic avoids anxiety by his ceremonials, so the neurotic 
child may protect himself by stealing. Prevention of his stealing 
during an analysis may throw him into a depression, as occurred 
in one of Anna Freud’s cases, and the treatment is not com- 
pleted until he can understand why he reacts in such a manner. 
Similarly, back of such symptoms as over-aggressiveness, undue 
curiosity, and an exaggerated need to be informed, one often 
finds deep anxiety previously not suspected. It is well for the 
worker dealing with a neurotic child to keep this fact always in 
mind, searching through slips of the tongue, dreams, or phan- 
tasies for a clue to the anxiety that must be made conscious if 
the child is to be helped. As the tie between the worker and the 
child becomes stronger, the protective shell becomes thinner and 
the anxiety makes its appearance. 

More often, however, we are called upon to treat the neurotic 
child whose anxieties are conscious, represented by fears, pho- 
bias, or a general state of anxiousness. A discussion of the treat- 
ment of such children in our clinic may be helpful. William is 
four years old. He is referred because of head banging, stub- 
bornness, and refusal to play outdoors. Two interviews with 
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him disclose the fact that he is afraid of a police dog in the 
neighborhood and so refuses to play outside unless his mother 
is with him. The history stated that he frequently played with 
his genitals, but the mother said she was not overly concerned 
with this practice. During the second interview he was shown 
a male doll who, he was told, played with his genitalia... 
what did he think would happen? “A police dog will bite that 
thing off; Mama said so.” The mother admitted that she had 
given this warning and was impressed by the psychiatrist with 
the need to convince the child that her threat would never be 
carried out. 

Such threats are more frequently made than we are apt to 
realize if we rely on the statements made by the mother during 
the first interviews. They may result in immediate symptoms 
of anxiety or may be forgotten through repression. Their ca- 
pacity to provoke symptoms later will depend on the frequency 
of the threat and on the constitutional tendency of the child to 
develop neurotic symptoms. The reaction of the parents to the 
child’s masturbation has been conditioned by their sexual edu- 
cation and threats received because of their own masturbation. 
It is of the utmost importance to discuss the significance of the 
child’s masturbation with the parents so that they may realize 
the potential dangers of their attitudes. If they are not too 
involved in their own sexual conflicts, they may be gotten to the 
point of removing the threat in such a manner that the child 
appreciates their sincerity. 

The treatment of the child who masturbates will depend on 
the cause for the masturbation, the child who masturbates, and 
the sexual knowledge he possesses. It may require several weeks 
of interviews to determine what he knows about sex and how he 
will react to the worker’s acceptance of the masturbation. In 
one case the response may be a distaste for a worker who can 
countenance such behavior; in another, indulgence to such an 
extent that the problem is intensified; in another a disappear- 
ance of anxiety and unhappiness built up on the feeling of guilt. 

Donald is ten years old. He lies awake for hours, fearing the 
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world is coming to an end. Several interviews are taken up with 
a description of quarrels between his poorly mated parents. 
After six weeks the phobia persists. The subject of death brings 
a vivid picture of the punishment of the wicked. He dwells on 
this subject to such an extent that he can accept the fact he 
must be concerned because of his own guilt. Discussion of sex 
brings the admission of worrying because of masturbation. It 
is found that he can accept permission to masturbate after its 
relative harmlessness has been discussed. He learns that by de- 
grees his need to masturbate will become less. His symptom 
disappears. 

Harold is a fifteen-year-old boy who has been so weighed 
down by phobias since six years of age that his school progress 
has been retarded, and the parents fear he will carry out his 
threats to commit suicide. The psychologist finds him to have 
more than average ability but to be incapable of concentration. 
The first weeks of interviews enable him to admit a fear of tuber- 
culosis. The next three months show that back of this fear lies 
the fear of feeblemindedness and insanity, as a result of uncon- 
trollable masturbation. The dangers of masturbation are mini- 
mized, but the anxiety persists. The next three months disclose 
an intense father hostility which he finds more difficult to dis- 
cuss than his incest wishes toward his mother and sisters. At 
the present time we are concerned with his anxieties when he 
was six years old. During ten months of treatment his ability to 
work in school has improved, and his anxieties, though still 
present, are much less threatening. During the early stages of 
the treatment it was impossible to see him more than once a 
week. Within recent months this hindrance has been removed, 
but we are continuing to interview him at weekly intervals to 
determine at what point our efforts to help him may be blocked. 
At such a time he will be seen daily. 

Carol is nine years old. Until a few weeks before the first 
interview she was an outstanding pupil, one of the most popular 
in her group, and always known as a happy girl. She suddenly 
became alarmed on approaching school one day and returned to 
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her home. Efforts to get her back to school were met by attacks 
of anxiety. One attempt to overcome this behavior by forced 
attendance in school resulted in a reaction of panic to such an 
extent that the plan had to be abandoned. Three interviews in 
one week showed a strong conscious wish to get well and a need 
to be near her mother. An attempt to discuss with her the deep- 
er relationship to her parents and companions was met with re- 
sistance. Her parents were unable to see the need to interview 
Carol frequently over a long period of time. They reacted to the 
child’s request to discontinue the study and have tried other 
means of treatment. Three months later she finally felt capable 
of returning to school and announced the welcome news to her 
parents. At the last moment, however, she found she was un- 
able to leave home. The father decided that he could help the 
child by making the decision for her and forced her to accom- 
pany him. She submitted and enjoyed the school work that day 
and for the next month. A mild grippe attack kept her out of 
school for a few days and was followed by renewed anxiety when 
the return to school was again suggested. She developed a new 
symptom—abdominal distress and nausea. Organic illness was 
again ruled out by her physician. He assured her that she was 
well and that if she took the medicine he prescribed at a given 
time of the day, exercised exactly as he suggested, she would 
lose her symptoms of nausea and anxiety. In a short while she 
responded to this suggestive therapy and is again in school. 
Such treatment is as palliative as giving morphine to a patient 
with acute appendicitis. It remains to be seen whether in this 
child, neglect of the treatment of the underlying factors will 
prove to be as costly as is the case when the appendix is allowed 
to go on to the point of rupture. 

Karl is a ten-year old Viennese boy who suffered for many 
years with night terrors. Frau Dr. Welder of Vienna had an- 
alyzed him over a period of two years and reported her study 
before the Vienna Psychoanalytic Society. In the discussion 
that followed, one of the pediatricians questioned the need of 
such a protracted treatment. Experience, he said, had taught 
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him that many children with night terrors were sharing the bed- 
room with their parents, that removal into another room or, if 
the case warranted, removal to another home temporarily, was 
sufficient to cause the disappearance of the symptoms. He had 
been interested in night terrors for many years, had purposely 
followed these children into young adulthood, and concluded 
that they were no more apt than others to develop neuroses. 

In her reply the analyst admitted the existence of night ter- 
rors that responded to simple remedial measures. As a matter of 
fact, she said they had disappeared in her child after two months 
of treatment, but it was not until more than a year later that 
she felt reasonably assured they would not return. By this time 
the boy understood just why they made their appearance. He 
was freed not only from night terrors but from other symptoms 
just as disquieting which were apt to occur if his night terrors 
had been driven away by suggestion. Through being released of 
his exaggerated guilt feelings he was relieved of his conscious 
and unconscious need for punishment and was now a carefree, 
healthy boy, capable of using his liberated energy in school 
work and play. She challenged the physician’s statement that 
the young adults to whom he referred failed to develop neuroses. 
His diagnoses had been based on the absence of obvious symp- 
toms such as occur in conversion hysteria or compulsion neu- 
roses. He was unaware of the possible existence of partial im- 
potence, frigidity, or difficulty in establishing an independent 
existence. 

There are many aspects of direct treatment that have been 
omitted, but this does not mean that they are less significant 
than those discussed. The recognition and treatment of the 
physical and educational defects are indispensable to the treat- 
ment of the problem child. Emphasis has been placed on the 
important contributions of analysts because much of their work 
is as yet unpublished or not translated, and therefore not avail- 
able to most of you. 

Every case carefully studied in which the data presented are 
evaluated, so that the deductions made have a scientific basis, 
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helps in the development of a technique that will benefit other 
cases. Child guidance clinics should be considered primarily as 
research and educational centers, despite the fact that this 
phase of their work must receive secondary consideration. We 
must be alert to take advantage of the knowledge gained from 
other fields, especially sociology, psychology and medicine, par- 
ticularly psychiatry and psychoanalysis. We cannot afford to 
react emotionally to any contributions made by others inter- 
ested in the welfare of the child. It is our duty to evaluate their 
claims with the same care that is given any new experiment. 

The problem of finding the most suitable method for treating 
the neurotic or the delinquent child will always be with us, if we 
are to advance. The neurotic suffers and needs help; the delin- 
quent reaction frequently must be changed to a neurotic one 
before he can be helped. This appears to be a cruel procedure, 
but actually it is not. The delinquent is happy only for the 
moment, in being able to gratify all his wishes. Sooner or later 
he will meet with the law and his liberty will be taken from him 
—with eventually greater suffering. 

The court and penal institutions, after a long period of 
lethargy shared by medicine and psychology, are watching with 
interest the progress made in the treatment of the problem 
child. It is to be hoped that they will be prepared to change 
their procedure when the results of our efforts shall warrant such 
a change. 


THE TIME ELEMENT IN MENTAL HYGIENE 
THERAPY AS APPLIED TO SOCIAL 
: CASE WORK 


Fessie Taft, Pennsylvania School of Social and Health 
Work; Children’s Aid Society of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia 


HE word “‘therapy”’ is used instead of “treatment” be- 

cause in its derivation and in my own feeling about the 

word there is not so much implication of manipulation 
of one person by another. ‘““To treat,” according to the diction- 
ary, is to apply a process to someone or something. The word 
“therapy” has no verb in English, for which I am grateful; it 
cannot do anything to anybody, hence can better represent a 
process going on—observed perhaps, understood perhaps, as- 
sisted perhaps, but not applied. The Greek noun from which 
“therapy” is derived means “‘a servant”; the verb means “‘to 
wait.”” I wish to use the English word “therapy” with the full 
force of its derivation, to cover a process which we recognize as 
somehow and somewhat curative but which, if we are honest 
enough and brave enough, we must admit to be beyond our con- 
trol. In fact, if it were not so, life would be intolerable. No one 
wants another to apply any process to the inmost self, however 
desirable a change in personality and behavior may seem objec- 
tively. One may be willing to let the physician cure a bodily ill, 
although even that is not so sure; but one’s self is defended 
against every encroachment, even the most benevolent, which 
is not to say that resistance to cure is necessarily open, con- 
scious, or violent. The most docile patient is often best able to 
demonstrate the worthlessness of the remedy and the helpless- 
ness of the doctor. In the face of my own personal realization of 
the impotence of the other to help me unless I let him—in fact, 
of my necessity to keep him impotent lest he use his interest in 
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my welfare to interfere with me—TI am forced to accept the full 
limitation which this recognition implies, in my own power to 
help others. I know in advance that no one is going to experi- 
ence change—call it “growth” or “progress” if you have the 
courage—because I think it would be good for society, good for 
his family and friends, or even good for himself. I know equally 
well that no one is going to take help from me because someone 
else thinks it desirable. The anxious parent, the angry school 
teacher, the despairing wife or husband, must bear their own 
burdens, solve their own problems. I can help them only in and 
for themselves, if they are able to use me. I cannot perform a 
magic upon the bad child, the inattentive pupil, the faithless 
partner, because they want him made over in their own terms. 

This means not only a limit put upon those seeking help but 
a genuine limitation in myself, an impotence which | am forced 
to accept even when it is painful, as it frequently is. Here is a 
beloved child to be saved, a family unity to be preserved, an im- 
portant teacher to be enlightened. Before all these problems in 
which one’s reputation, one’s pleasure in utilizing professional 
skill, as well as one’s real feeling for the person in distress are 
perhaps painfully involved, one must accept one’s final limita- 
tion and the right of the other,—perhaps his necessity,—to re- 
fuse help or to take help in his own terms, not as therapist, 
friends or society might choose. My knowledge and my skill 
avail nothing unless they are accepted and used by the other. 
Over that acceptance and possible use I have no control beyond 
the genuineness of my understanding of the difficulty with 
which anyone seeks or takes help, my respect for the strength 
of the patient however negatively expressed, and the reality of 
my acceptance of my function as helper not ruler. If my humil- 
ity is actual, born of a conviction and experience too deep to be 
shaken, then at least I am not an obstacle to the person who 
needs help but fears domination. He may approach me without 
the added fear and resistance which my active designs for his 
cure will surely produce and find within the limitation which I] 
accept thus sincerely—a safety which permits him to utilize and 
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me to exercise all the professional skill and wisdom at my com- 
mand. On the other hand, the person who seeks the domination 
of another, in order to project his conflict and avoid himself and 
his own development in resisting the efforts of the other to save 
him, is finally brought to a realization of the futility of his 
striving, since he cannot force upon me a goal which I have long 
since recognized to be outside my province and power. Whether 
such a person will ultimately succeed in taking over his own 
problem, since I cannot relieve him of it, is something which 
only the individual case can determine. There are those who are 
unwilling or unable to go further, which outcome every thera- 
pist must stand ready to admit and respect no matter how much 
his professional ego is hurt or his therapeutic or economic aim 
defeated thereby. 

This is in no sense to be designated as passivity in treatment. 
As I conceive it, the therapeutic function involves the most in- 
tense activity; but it is an activity of attention, of identification 
and understanding, of adaptation to the individual’s need and 
pattern, combined with an unflagging preservation of one’s own 
limitation and difference. This kind of activity combines a 
steady maintenance of one’s own will and integrity, with a si- 
multaneous acceptance of and respect for the other’s right and 
ability to heal himself in his own way if he is left free to use the 
therapeutic situation creatively. 

With this preliminary explanation of the choice of the word 

“therapy” in preference to treatment, because of its relation to 
serving or waiting upon, not in the moral or religious sense, but 
in the realization of a psychological fact of limitation which 
must be accepted before therapy is possible at all, I am ready to 
discuss time in relation to the therapeutic process. It might 
have been discreet to limit my title to ‘““Therapy as Exemplified 
in Social Case Work,” since I intend to consider it for the most 
part in that connection; but what I have to say about time is 
true, as I see it, for all therapy, while my conviction and under- 
standing of its therapeutic function is derived from analytic not 
from case work experience. 
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It is the type of work found in the child guidance, or psychi- 
atric clinic, which I think comes nearest to what I mean by case 
work as individual therapy; and it is this kind of case work that 
I wish to consider in its relation to time. Here where there is no 
practical barrier, where the agency is set up to offer therapy, 
we are faced with the full responsibility for the time factor, the 
horror of unlimited time, visit piled upon visit, dictation upon 
dictation; on the other hand, equally the fear of having cut off 
too soon something that might have happened if only the worker 
had held on a little longer. 

In the therapeutic case work with which I am acquainted it 
seems to me that the worker has finally accepted, at least in- 
tellectually, the fact that she can be of no use unless the client 
wants something, is willing to take her help and actively seeks 
it; but on the other hand she is not yet rid of her feeling of re- 
sponsibility for his improvement. Why go on week after week 
if nothing happens to indicate progress; how justify herself for 
this piling up of time; how recognize when there has been enough 
therapy, except by results. Yet, for results she cannot be re- 
sponsible without putting pressure on the client. As soon as she 
decides what ought to happen, must she not take command and 
decide, however tactfully, that the client should come longer, or 
has come long enough? This responsibility without control is 
the dilemma of therapeutic case work as now practiced. 

Then there is the worker who has given up responsibility for 
the client’s behavior in the world, for any final shaping of his 
personality, but who still cannot rid herself of responsibility for 
the interview in which she takes part. How can she go into it 
blindly and passively? She may be willing to be silent, to be 
very slow and patient; but is she not there to guide the process 
somehow to a result which will be therapeutic? If the whole 
affair is to be left to the client, where does she come in? It is no 
wonder she clings to history and the value of catharsis. If she 
cannot show the patient how to live, if she cannot give him 
moral, religious, or ethical instruction, at least she can see to it 
that he empties himself of his past, and even that he learns to 
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interpret it in ways he never thought of. In other words, she 
can use the single hour or two of the weekly conferences to 
bring out material. 

That this preconceived idea of what the hour should sooner or 
later bring forth, tends just as much to the control and domina- 
tion of the client as if she had tried to reform his habits or his 
morals, very few case workers ever realize because, if they did, 
they would be greatly at a loss as to what function remains for 
them. Moreover, the reliving or rehearsing of the past plus the 
worker’s interpretation of it seems to offer some kind of rational 
limit to an otherwise unlimited affair. If it is dangerous to use 
the disappearance of symptoms as a criterion, then what can be 
used? Perhaps the fact that all the material from the past seems 
to have been brought out and understood will provide a natural 
ending. Yet, as I know only too well from my own earlier ef- 
forts, it is a very baffling experience to see your patient with his 
past so clear before him and you, all his involved relations to his 
parents finally revealed and interpreted, and his problem of liv- 
ing as unsolved as ever. “Yes, I understand,” he says, “but 
what can I do about it? I don’t find it any easier to live.” If you 
decide he should continue to come, what happens next? There 
is always something, there always will be something, to be found 
in his past that he has not brought out before. There is really no 
limit to the past either, with this approach; and the client may 
well go on until he rebels or you grow too weary to bear it, and 
end the struggle with or without therapy. 

The futility of this type of relationship to the client has led 
certain case workers to the recognition of two other factors, 
which may be determinative of therapy and perhaps contain an 
inherent time limit or criterion for ending. The one recognizes 
the relation between worker and client as dynamic and present; 
the other recognizes time as a qualitative, as well as a quantita- 
tive, affair, valuable in and for itself when it is actually utilized 
in the passing moment without dependence on a next time. The 
first factor, the recognition of the reality of the relationship be- 
tween worker and client and its dynamic changing quality has 
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been quite completely accepted, at least verbally, among the 
more radical group of case workers. 

But the cloven hoof remains, in my opinion, in the fact that 
the dynamics of the immediate relationship is often obscured 
by the concept of living out, reliving, or solving past relation- 
ships on the worker. The worker is being used, according to this 
concept, in the present to work out in immediate feeling experi- 
ences from the client’s past. An utter confusion results, a prac- 
tical denial of the reality of the present which is functioning for 
the sake of the past. Once more the worker is effectively hidden 
behind the screen of father, mother, brother, sister, while all the 
time her value for the client is that she is none of these and he 
knows it. He may be using patterns which were developed by 
him in birth, nursing, weaning, toilet training—CEdipus situa- 
tion and what not—but he is using them now with all the 
changes wrought by years of living, using them afresh as they 
are in this present hour, in immediate reaction to someone who 
behaves as no one has ever behaved to him before; someone who 
understands and permits a use of herself, which determines for 
the client a new experience, valuable, if at all, in and for itself. 
He does not want a father or a mother, but he does want some- 
one who will let him find himself apart from parent identifica- 
tions without interference or domination, someone who will not 
be fooled, someone strong enough not to retaliate. The moment 
the worker confuses her own relation to the client with his rela- 
tion to anyone else past or present, that moment she has again 
entangled herself with history, with external fact, with the 
static goal of definite material, and also has escaped her own re- 
sponsibility for the present. ‘The relation may be dynamic; but 
the client is unable to avail himself of its therapeutic possibilities 
because it is predetermined, set in advance, without creative 
opportunity. 

According to this doctrine, which I am criticizing, the client 
is not really ‘“‘cured” or through, until he has lived out all of his 
faulty biological and sociological relationships. If he has appar- 
ently worked through his use of the worker as a mother, he is 
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not safe to go until the father relation has been lived through 
also, and so on. How long it should take before one can be sure 
that everything essential has been re-experienced consciously 
is aS uncertain as material and relationships from the past are 
unlimited. Once more, therapy is defeated by the setting up of 
an external norm or purpose for which the case worker must 
assume responsibility willy nilly, but which unfortunately again 
contains no inherent time limit. 

Driven into a blind alley by this limitless possibility in long- 
time case work, certain groups have taken refuge in what has 
come to be known as “the short contact.” Here, for the first 
time in the history of case work, as far as I know, case workers 
are struggling with the fundamental problem of therapy; and it 
is interesting to see that they have been able to come to grips 
with the real issue only when they have set up for themselves an 
arbitrary limit in time. What happens, they ask themselves, to 
make a single or short contact meaningful, as it often 1s, for cli- 
ent and worker even if they never meet again. The fascination 
which the study of the short contact holds for our ablest workers 
indicates that somehow they realize that it contains the whole 
problem of therapeutic case work and its solution, if only it can 
be mastered. 

I find the significance of this concentration on the short con- 
tact, by individuals who represent the experimental emphasis 
in case work, to be threefold: first, it indicates a self-confidence 
which has freed itself of fear to the point of taking responsibility 
for its own part in a process; second, it points to a growth and 
achievement in case work which can afford to admit a limita- 
tion; and third, it is a recognition of the fact that whatever 
takes place between worker and client of a therapeutic nature 
must be present in some degree in the single contact if it is ever 
to be there. If there is no therapeutic understanding and use of 
One interview, many interviews equally barren will not help. 

In the single interview, if that is all I allow myself to count 
upon, if I am willing to take that one hour in and for itself, there 
is no time to hide behind material, no time to explore the past or 
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future. I, myself, am the remedy at this moment, if there is any; 
and I can no longer escape my responsibility, not for the client 
but for myself and my réle in the situation. Here is just one 
naked hour to be lived through as it goes—one hour of present 
immediate relationship, however limited, with another human 
being who has brought himself to the point of asking for help. 
If, somehow, this single contact proves to have value for the 
applicant, how does it happen? What in the nature of my func- 
tioning permits this hour to be called “therapeutic’—-at least 
qualitatively? 

Perhaps one reason we find it so difficult to analyze what 
takes place in the short contact is that there we are brought 
face to face with a present from which it is hard to escape and 
which, in consequence, carries symbolically and really our own 
personal pattern as it relates to time and the self-limitation 
which is involved in its acceptance. Not only is the client lim- 
ited by this brief period of time, not only is he facing the possi- 
bility of being turned out too soon or kept on after he is ready 
to go, but I also am forced to admit my limited function as 
therapist, dependent as I am upon his right to go when he must 
or to deprive me of a second opportunity no matter how willing 
I may be to continue the contact, no matter how much he may 
need the help I have to give from an objective standpoint. My 
only control, which is not easy to exercise, is my control over 
myself in the present hour if I can bring myself to the point of a 
reasonable degree of acceptance of that hour with all of its 
shortcomings. This fact, that our personal reaction to time 
gives a clear picture of the real nature of our resistance to taking 
full responsibility for therapeutic case work, makes it necessary 
at this point to consider time and its relation to therapy more 
philosophically. 

Time represents more vividly than any other category the 
necessity of accepting limitation as well as the inability to do 
so, and symbolizes therefore the whole problem of living. The 
reaction of each individual to limited or unlimited time betrays 
his deepest and most fundamental life pattern, his relation to 
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the growth process itself, to beginnings and endings, to being 
born and to dying. 

As a child I remember struggling with the horror of infinite 
space, but the passing of time was even more unbearable. I can 
remember my gratitude for Christmas, because at least presents 
remained, something lasted beyond the moment. There was deep 
depression in adolescence over the realization of this flow of 
time. Why go to a party, since tomorrow it will be over and 
done with? Why experience at all, since nothing can be held? 
On the other hand, there is equal fear of being permanently 
caught in any state or process. Fear of being bored 1s perhaps 
its most intellectualized form; panic in the face of a physical 
trap or snare, its most overwhelming and instinctive expression. 
As living beings we are geared to movement and growth, to 
achieving something new, leaving the outworn behind and going 
on to a next stage. Hence, we do not like a goal that can never 
be reached nor yet a goal that is final--a goal beyond which we 
cannot go. In terms of this primary double fear of the static 
and of the endlessly moving, the individual is always trying to 
maintain a balance, and frequently fails because of too great 
fear either of changing or of never being able to change again. 
To put it very simply, perhaps the human problem 1s no more 
than this: If one cannot live forever, is it worth while to live 
at all? 

We see this problem and this double feart reflected in every 
slightest human experience from birth to death, and conse- 
quently also in the case worker’s, as well as the client’s, attitude 
toward the long or the short contact. Whether or not she can 
face the reality of either, depends on whether life to her can be 
accepted on the terms under which it can be obtained—that 1s, 
as a changing, finite, limited affair, to be seized at the moment 
if at all. ‘The basis for believing that life can be thus accepted, 
beyond the fact that all of us do more or less accept it if we con- 
tinue to exist, ‘lies in the fact that we are, after all, part and par- 
cel of the life process; that we do naturally abhor not only end- 

* See Otto Rank, Technik der Psychoanalyse, Vol. II. 
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ing but also never-ending, that we not only fear change but the 
unchanging. ‘Time and change, dying and being born, are inner, 
as well as outer, realities if fear of external violence or compul- 
sion does not play too great a part. Life is ambivalent; but so 
are we, “born and bred in the briar patch.” And on this fact 
rests the whole possibility of therapy. We cannot change the 
fundamental biological and psychological conditions of living 
for others, nor for ourselves, but somewhere within each indi- 
vidual is this same life process which can go on for and of itself, 
if the fear which has become excessive primarily in birth and the 
earlier experiences can be decreased in quantity sufficiently to 
permit the inherent normal ambivalence to function and hence 
to provide its own checks and balances. 

Time in itself is a purely arbitrary category of man’s inven- 
tion; but since it 1s a projection of his innermost being, it repre- 
sents so truly his inherent psychological conflict, that to be able 
to accept it, to learn to admit its likeness to one’s very self, its 
perfect adaptation to one’s deepest and most contradictory im- 
pulses, is already to be healed, as far as healing is possible or 
applicable, since in accepting time, one accepts the own self 
and life with their inevitable defects and limitations. ‘This does 
not mean a passive resignation but a willingness to live, work, 
and create as mortals within the confines of the finite. 

So literally true even in the slightest situations is this descrip- 
tion of our relation to time, and particularly to a time limit, 
that in any therapeutic interview where, in coming, the indi- 
vidual admits a need for assistance, it is possible to see the 
operation of this person’s particular pattern, his own way of 
reacting to time, or, if you like, to the life problem itself. This 
one is at your door fifteen minutes too soon; the other keeps you 
waiting, or perhaps fails to turn up at all. The very one who 
makes you wait at the beginning of the hour may be equally 
loath to go at the end and leaves you to be responsible for get- 
ting him out. The other who comes before you are ready is on 
edge to be gone before the time you have allotted to him is up. 
Neither can bear the hour as it is, with limits set by the other, 
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even though he has agreed to them beforehand. The one makes 
you bear the burden of his lateness and his lingering; the other 
tries to bear too much, both his own responsibility and yours, 
depriving himself of what is his, and you of the chance to con- 
tribute what you have already assigned for his use in terms of 
time. And so it goes, for every individual a slightly different 
pattern but with the same motivation. This is not in itself a 
serious matter to the analyst, who is paid for the hour in any 
case and should be skilled enough and courageous enough to 
protect his own time beyond that limit; but so deeply sympto- 
matic is it of the individual’s problem that one might fairly de- 
fine analysis as a process in which the individual finally learns to 
utilize the allotted hour from beginning to end without undue 
fear, resistance, resentment, or greediness. When he can take 
it and also leave it without denying its value, without trying to 
escape it completely or keep it forever because of this very 
value, in so far he has learned to live, to accept this fragment of 
time in and for itself, and strange as it may seem, if he can live 
this hour he has in his grasp the secret of all hours; he has con- 
quered life and time for the moment and in principle. 

Here, then, in the simplest of terms is a real criterion for 
therapy, an inner norm which can operate from the moment the 
person enters your office to the moment at which he departs, 
more or less finally, whether he comes once or a hundred times. 
It is a goal which is always relative, which will never be com- 
pletely attained, yet is solved in every single hour to some de- 
gree, however slight, if the client really wants help; and I pre- 
sent a situation in which limitation is accepted and acted upon 
at least for myself. If I believe that one hour has value, even if 
no other follows; if I admit the client’s right to go as well as to 
come, and see his efforts and resistances in both directions even 
when he cannot; if I maintain at the same time my own rights 
in time as well as my responsibility and limitations and respect 
his necessity to work out his own way of meeting a limit even 
when it involves opposition to mine as it must, then I have pro- 
vided the essentials of a therapeutic situation. If with this per- 
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sonal readiness, I combine self-conscious skill and ability to 
utilize the elements which make for therapy, the client may, if 
he choose, in greater or less degree, learn to bear this limited 
situation which as he finally comes to realize, is imposed by him- 
self as truly as by me; by his own human nature, no less than 
mine; or, if you like, by the nature of the life process itself. 

I have often heard discouraged case workers with much— 
perhaps too much—analytic information, question the value of 
case work, since only analysis seems to offer real therapy. In my 
opinion the basis of therapy lies in the therapist himself, in his 
capacity to permit the use of self which the therapeutic relation- 
ship implies as well as his psychological insight and technical 
skill. If this is true, therapy is potentially present wherever the 
therapeutic attitude is maintained, whether the contacts be one 
or many and whether the vehicle be case work or analysis. 
Analysis, as I understand it, is not case work and involves a 
training, personal discipline, and responsibility for self which 
the majority of case workers have not undertaken or achieved. 
Yet they are being forced into a kind of long time case work 
which seems to be nothing unless it is analysis in disguise— 
analysis carried as far as the case worker knows or dares under 
conditions involving practical responsibility for the patient 
which no analyst would accept. Few case workers are willing to 
be entirely responsible for this type of work. Either they do not 
let themselves know what they do or they rely upon a super- 
visor or psychiatrist to soften the responsibility which they are 
not able to carry. 

The alternatives seem quite clear to me. Either the case work- 
er should prepare herself to do analysis responsibly or she should 
learn to differentiate case work from analysis and to value it for 
itself. 

Personally, I have never been so convinced of the value of 
case work as a therapeutic agent, which can go where analysis 
will never reach, once4t learns to utilize analytic understanding 
legitimately without practicing a distorted analysis. Therapy 
is a matter of degree and may be present anywhere, but one has 
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to control this quantitative element. Analysis is a particular, 
highly specialized form of therapy, which can no more be prac- 
ticed by the case worker than dentistry by the doctor. If the 
case worker can learn to understand therapy in the short con- 
tact, if she can be willing to accept a limitation of function for 
case work and refrain from analysis unless she goes into it open- 
ly with preparation, she can solve the problem which now con- 
fronts every case worker and every social agency which thinks 
it should be doing therapeutic case work but is not and, from my 
point of view, ought not. 

While the topic of this paper is “Time,” I end as I began, not 
so much with concern for limiting treatment in time,” although 
that is one of the most valuable single tools ever introduced into 
therapy, but with the necessity for accepting deeply, not merely 
intellectually, but emotionally and organically in our daily liv- 
ing, the reality of personal as well as functional limitation. A 
time limit is a purely external, meaningless, and even destruc- 
tive device if used by someone who has not accepted limitation 
in and for himself. It becomes, then, merely a weapon turned 
on the other, or a salvation to be realized through and by the 
other. In order to use time as a major element in therapy, then, 
one must first have come to grips with it in one’s self; otherwise 
the limitations which it introduces as a therapeutic agent are 
unbearable, and what the therapist cannot bear in and for him- 
self, the patient cannot learn to bear either—at least if he does, 
he succeeds in spite of, not because of, the therapist. 

In the last analysis, therapy as a qualitative affair must de- 
pend upon the personal development of the therapist and his 
ability to use consciously, for the benefit of his client, the insight 
and self-discipline which he has achieved in his own struggle to 
accept self, life, and time, as limited, and to be experienced fully 
only at the cost of fear, pain, and loss. I do not mean that 
knowledge is not necessary, that technical skill is not necessary. 
They are, but they are of no value therapeutically without the 
person. To practice therapeutic case work, in the long or short 

? See Rank, op. cit., Vol. II. 
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contact, no less than to practice analysis, one must be a thera- 
pist, and only to the extent that this is true are the relationships 
one sets up therapeutic, regardless of the label, the number of 
visits, or the interpretation recorded in the dictation. 

The distinction between therapeutic case work and analysis 
is primarily quantitative not qualitative, and rests upon the 
acceptance of their respective limitations, the nature of the task 
which is undertaken, and the capacity of the client to take the 
type of therapy offered, whether it be more or less. The next 
step for case work, as I see it, is not to become more analytic but 
rather to become responsible for therapy, for practicing it overt- 
ly or for refraining deliberately, but, in any case, for knowing 
and bearing its own strength as well as its weakness—in other 
words, for accepting itself. 


HOW CAN WE INTERPRET MORE EFFECTIVELY TO 
THE PUBLIC THE ROLE PLAYED IN THE COM. 
MUNITY’S WELFARE PROGRAM BY SOCIAL SET- 
TLEMENTS, RECREATION AGENCIES, AND NA. 
TIONAL PROGRAM AGENCIES? 


Louise Clevenger, Associate Secretary, Community Chest, 
St. Paul 


SHOULD like to answer this general title in one sentence. 
| That sentence is: We can only interpret these group-work 

agencies more effectively when we ourselves understand 
their values and their programs better than we do at the present 
time. 

It seems to me that we have been engaged for the past decade 
in the business of interpreting social programs which we our- 
selves did not understand in any specific terms. It takes very 
little by way of thoughtfulness to see clearly that we have been 
engaged in much advertising of social work and very little by 
way of interpreting social work results. Further consideration 
will probably lead us to the conclusion that, at the present mo- 
ment in the year 1932, almost no logical basis has yet been 
worked through for the interpretation of specific results. 

For years throughout the whole field of social work we have 
had to accept the specific results which are achieved in the day- 
in and day-out programs of social organizations, very much in 
terms of faith. Nowhere is this more true than in the group- 
work organizations commonly referred to as the “character 
building” agencies. As a matter of fact, our social accounting 
skill has hardly passed beyond an accounting of gross numbers 
contacted either in practice or concept. In the field of group 
work, all contacts made, whether short time or long time, 
whether intensive or casual, are all lumped together into one 
figure and the whole is designated as being of a character-build- 
ing nature. 
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In our rather frantic attempts to develop intelligible “social 
statistics’ we seem to have forgotten one of the laws of arith- 
metic which I believe occurs about the second grade. That is 
the law that only like things may be added together. To be sure, 
one contact plus another contact is two contacts. An apple and 
an egg may be added together if we call them objects. But in 
the process of calling them “objects” we have destroyed any 
possibility of understanding the nature of either the apple or the 
egg. Only as we can attach meaning to these contacts made 
through our group-work programs has the idea of contact mak- 
ing the slightest value or meaning. To meet our dilemma we 
have tried desperately all these years to give all contacts made 
by these organizations precisely the same value. It would be, 
however, unfair to state that no basis exists for trying to evalu- 
ate these group-work programs. Let us for a moment analyze 
what has been our guide in our attempts to estimate one of these 
programs. 

Probably the two most important factors have been, in the 
order of their importance, the prestige and power of the com- 
munity group sponsoring the program and the gross numbers 
which the program has reached in some way during the year. 
Along with this there has been an acceptance that the ideals and 
the aims of one of these programs was a rather complete justifi- 
cation of the program in the community. There has been a fur- 
ther acceptance that it might be taken for granted that those 
engaged in this work, locally and nationally, would develop and 
maintain high standards of work. There has been the practice 
of breaking up of programs into various parts, such as number 
of clubs, number of classes, boys’ work department, physical 
education department, which has served to give some general 
idea of the different kinds of work done in these organizations. 
Sometimes the duplications of enrolment are eliminated, but 
more often they are left. Lastly, great stress has been laid upon 
individual illustrations of success achieved. These have been 
accepted as good evidence that the program as a whole is suc- 
cessful. 
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I remember an illustration given me which was characterized 
as one of the finest stories which had ever come out of the group- 
work field. The incident was this: One morning upon a visit to 
a church center five boys were discovered playing basket-ball. 
Every one of these boys had an older brother who was serving 
time for some criminal act. Yet, here these little fellows were 
playing basket-ball in the church center. I inquired how long 
ago this had been. I discovered that it had happened three 
years earlier. ““Where are they now?” I asked. How many of 
them since that time have also acquired records of delinquency? 
I regret to say that it was not possible to discover the answer. 
Nobody knew. Yet I suspect that, according to our present con- 
cepts of social work interpretation, this incident had been ac- 
cepted as constituting valid evidence that this organization was 
“building character” and “‘cutting down juvenile delinquency.” 

Each year in its announcements the St. Paul Institute offers, 
in the manner of proof positive, the fact that some years ago a 
young man who was enrolled in one of their night classes later 
became world famous as an artist. That is certainly interesting. 
Actually it proves very little. An incident of this kind may or 
may not prove anything. Real talent may succeed in spite of, as 
well as because of, a school. 

Actually, neither of these illustrations, interesting as they are, 
prove much that is definite about either program as a whole in 
which they occurred. In terms of cold logic, if one story of one 
success proves the success of a whole movement then we will 
have to admit that our annoying critics who use one story of one 
failure to prove the failure of a whole movement have, at least, 
flattered us by adopting our own technique. 

If all boys and all girls were exactly alike, then one success or 
one failure would mean a great deal. But they are not alike. 
And it is no good to try to advertise character building in the 
terms of mass production. Some day the leaders in the field of 
social work will begin to perceive clearly that the adoption with- 
out modification of the advertising pattern of big business be- 
cause it had been successful in the selling of radios and automo- 
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biles was done a bit hastily. I am not so certain that its tech- 
nique is quite adequate as a medium for expressing the some- 
what less material values with which social work deals. We have 
actually talked about building character almost exactly as we 
have talked about Ford cars, farm tractors, and innerspring 
mattresses. 

Less than a year ago a young man who was engaged for a 
number of years in group work walked into our office in St. Paul 
and made the statement: “‘You know we can build more char- 
acter now by the present methods we have developed, in four 
weeks at summer camp, than in a whole year at school.’” When 
his statement was met by a somewhat skeptical attitude, he 
offered that argument which is meant to silence even when it 
does not convince: “There is a book written which says... .. = 

But in spite of all these attempts made to judge or to justify, 
as the case may be, few communities are in a position to serious- 
ly claim that they possess a very satisfactory basis for any very 
specific analysis of these group-work programs. Of course this 
does not come to any of us as a surprise. We have known it for 
ten years or more. But we have not been particularly con- 
cerned. It has been relatively easy to secure the acceptance of 
these agencies in all our communities during the past years of 
prosperity and profits on the blanket claim that they “‘built 
character.”” But now that profits have diminished, if not van- 
ished, there 1s a rather alarming tendency to refer to these youth 
organizations as “‘frills” by rather grim visaged business men 
and to point out that all available money is needed for relief. 
As a matter of fact, this argument pertaining to the necessity of 
cutting out frills is also being applied to the schools, the police, 
all public and government employes, as well as social workers. 

The situation seems undoubtedly one in which, first of all, we 
ourselves who are connected with the actual operation and sup- 
port of social work programs need to be able to identify and 
interpret the specific social values in our community-wide pro- 
grams. We can hardly hope to meet the whole situation by 
merely stating that our own faith is unshaken. We need to add 
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considerably to our technique of interpreting these values, first 
for ourselves and then to the public. 

The phrase “character building” has both advantages and 
disadvantages. One can argue without fear of contradiction 
that character building is of first importance and an absolute 
necessity. We cannot economize here in good times, and even 
less in bad times. We may even covertly imply that anyone who 
does not wish to support our character-building organizations 
does not believe in building the character of our youth and wax 
eloquent in our indignation. But this is not quite fair. 

Our so called character-building agencies in the community is 
but one aspect of the machinery that civilized society has pro- 
vided for the development of the child. Character building is 
quite as legitimate an ideal for the school, the church, the home, 
the child guidance clinic, as it is for the Boy Scouts, the settle- 
ment house, and the Y.M.C.A. It seems to me to be quite im- 
possible to establish a claim that the child’s character is an out- 
growth of any one of these contacts, but a direct outgrowth 
from them all plus a good deal more. No one can predict what 
values will finally impress the child most in the world about him 
other than a fairly safe prediction that the values of his time 
and generation will probably prove among the most potent. 
And I greatly doubt if any specific definition of character could 
be found which even all the character-building agencies them- 
selves would accept. 

But if these agencies cannot, and I do not believe they can, 
present a unique claim as the one factor concerned with the 
child’s character, they can legitimately present a unique claim 
upon the child’s leisure time which may in turn become an 1m- 
portant factor in a combined responsibility for the child’s de- 
velopment with its home, the church, and the school. The im- 
portance of the play process is well known and widely accepted; 
the danger of the unsupervised gang is acknowledged by anyone 
with the least knowledge of growing boys and girls; crowded city 
conditions and its many temptations are familiar to all; modern 
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psychology and parent training have made familiar the idea that 
the developing child needs many forms of self-expression. 

All these things have intimately to do with leisure time. To 
function well to make the play time constructive, to make lei- 
sure time a developing experience, seems an ambitious enough 

rogram for any organization. And it seems to me that if the 
character-building organizations would be content to have an 
important place instead of the important place—if they would 
be content to be allies with the church, the home, and the school 
instead of the implied assumption that they are the all impor- 
tant factor in character building—they would have less trouble 
in being accepted by the whole community. No good program 
of interpretation ever shuts out the community and makes so- 
cial work entirely the business of social workers. 

The character-building agencies might still learn much from 
the schools. This youth organization makes a rather impressive 
effort to account for themselves not directly but through their 
relation to the child and the child’s progress. The school pro- 
vides a factual, objective record of each child as he participates 
in a specific program through a specified period of time. His 
standing and his progress is defined. Success and failure are not 
vague general terms. Success is not postulated where it does not 
exist, and failure is not ignored. If the child does not do well, it 
is so stated in no uncertain terms. If he does do well, this too is 
stated. 

This comparison is not entirely valid in all respects, but it is 
something to be studied as a rather successful attempt to inter- 
pret another institution’s relationship to the child. 

There has been too much attempt to interpret our group-work 
agencies in terms of their aims and ideas and programs and 
leaders and too little attempt to interpret in terms of a clear 
relation to the boys and girls for whom these organizations exist. 
The schools, again, lay less stress on the excellence of their pro- 
gram, or the skill of their teachers and their general aim. If a 
child is succeeding in any program, the skill of the teachers and 
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the excellence of the program may be more easily taken for 
granted than in the reverse. The school, of course, speaks with 
greater authority in the community as youth’s institution. The 
child must attend school whether he likes it or not. But it is not 
wholly a disadvantage in interpreting the group-work agency 
that the child attends because he wants to and because he finds 
friends, interesting things to do, and new forms of self-expres- 
sion there. 

In casting about for a new basis of interpreting group-work 
agencies, or leisure time agencies, as I would like to call them, 
I have started at the point of listing the things I would like to 
know and which seem to me to be essential in trying to evalu- 
ate these programs. First of all, I would abandon and banish 
the concept that gross numbers contacted mean anything. Sec- 
ond, I would develop an individualized record keeping system 
for the intensive, organized part of the group-work program. 
Third, instead of distributing individuals through a program, I 
would develop a system whereby the program was shown in re- 
lation to each individual. Out of this would emerge a clear pic- 
ture of the individual’s participation in the program and some 
basis for an estimation of the values involved. Long time service 
can be located to whatever degree it occurs. The individuals 
who come a short time and drop out may be estimated. A pro- 
gram cannot be judged apart from the service it renders. 
Fourth, I want to be able to study the program itself, not as it 
exists on paper, but as it actually is in operation. I want to 
know the various group formations within the program. I want 
to be able to locate and identify the well organized groups, the 
occasional groups, the activities not formally organized, and 
the occasiongl groups who use the facilities but are listed else- 
where. 

Then I want to study the various units of the program in the 
organized activities. Are they varied enough to serve different 
age groups adequately and a wide range of skills and interests? 
Is there an adequate staff to maintain the program on a satis- 
factory level? Is the participation in activities scattered through 
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the program generally or does it tend to concentrate at one or 
two points—athletics, one or two types of handicraft, etc. 

Now that I have established to some degree the things I want 
to know, we can begin to think of the mechanics of the job. And 
nerhaps it is here that I might mention that, until we have 
reached the place in our own thinking where we consider ade- 
quate machinery for social accounting as good an investment as 
the machinery which we have long accepted as being necessary 
for financial accounting, we may as well abandon any pretense 
that we ourselves understand the social values we urge the public 
to purchase annually in large undifferentiated quantities. 

I cannot imagine a community chest budget-making group 
ever suggesting that the bookkeepers be eliminated in social 
organizations, even to save the expense of maintaining them. 
Yet, unless we frankly admit that we think the money raised for 
social work is more important than that which it buys, there is 
no excuse for an argument that it is too expensive to account for 
what the money buys. 

The first steps are fortunately fairly simple and fairly inex- 
pensive. They consist of taking a sheet of paper or several 
sheets of paper and listing fields of activities of group-work 
agencies and the program units under these fields. ‘The fields 
are numbered. ‘The program units are lettered. 

In St. Paul, “Field 1” is athletics; under this field, which is 
the same in all organizations, are the program units which may 
be expanded indefinitely. The only rule in the list is that, once 
a letter is assigned, nothing else can be assigned to that letter. 
“A” is basket-ball. Hence, 1 A is always basket-ball throughout 
the program. “B” is handball; “C” is squash; ““D” is boxing; 
and so on. Field 2 is gymnasium and swimming; 2 A is always 
gymnasium; 2 D is swimming. Field 3 is tournaments; Field 4 
is classes; Field 5 is clubs. This provides a key, and the code is 
the same throughout the field. 

I am personally committed to the code as a device for pro- 
gram recording, since it can be indefinitely expanded. One can 
portray many things. It may be revised and expanded at will 
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without affecting the accounting machinery. Recording the 
code is simple and requires little space. It is the auditing of the 
code after it has been entered that takes the time. Groups may 
be recorded in the code, as may that part of the program which 
is intensive and organized be recorded. Group activities may 
be recorded in code. The group record shows date, the activity 
or activities in code, the attendance and a rating for that par- 
ticular meeting. Each individual engaged in the organized in- 
tensive program has his own record where all his activities 
appear. 

Let us suppose five boys comprise a basket-ball team which 
plays regularly. Their individual records shows a 1 A as often 
as they play. The game itself is recorded as a group activity 
also under 1 A, with date, attendance, etc. Dances, political 
meetings, picnics, etc., are recorded in terms of the group. Par- 
ticipation on the part of individuals in these things who appear 
also in the intensive program may or may not be recorded. 

Actually, this particular method of accounting is now in the 
experimental stages of the Neighborhood House, St. Paul’s larg- 
est settlement house, a section of the Y.M.C.A., and in a pro- 
gram set-up for five groups of unemployed boys where record 
keeping is an important part of the experiment. Therefore, my 
approach is still quite theoretical, and certain difficulties are not 
solved. The fact that the individual’s program is recorded so 
far as his organized activities go, while his more casual contacts 
are merged with the group record, is a weakness. So far, how- 
ever, in the program of the Neighborhood House, I have asked 
them to merely experiment with the recording and determine 
how fully they shall make individualized records show participa- 
tion in the occasional groups, the less organized activities, etc. 

Attached to the key and also coded are fields of information 
and a field for group rating and a field for individual rating. 
Field 15 is recorded by the number 165, and it means the boy or 
girl to whom it refers needs employment. The number 16 means 
that the boy or girl is employed. Field 17 provides for fairly 
complete information of any previous delinquency record or for 
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recording any trouble contacts within the organization. Groups 
are rated by code, and the scale is simple: satisfactory, fairly 
satisfactory, unsatisfactory, group easy to control, and group 
difficult to control. The individual rating scale has 12 points. 
They are: fits into group well; shows initiative and leadership 
qualities; leadership qualities used to further group interests; 
leadership used against group interests; fits into group well, but 
not a leader; fits into group poorly; a trouble maker; considered 
hopeful material; considered fair material; considered poor ma- 
terial; showing improvement in adjusting to program; improve- 
ment reported from outside contacts, parents, employer, pastor, 
etc. This individual rating scale is not particularly good. It 
portrays the desirable ends to be served—the adjustment of the 
child to the program, rather than any effort to adjust facilities 
to the child. 

Actually, there is much valid criticism which may be offered 
at many points. But definite progress may be made in an at- 
tempt to select certain kindred values to add together. ‘he 
more intensive part of the program, which is the portion to be 
most carefully examined, is located within the whole program. 
The age groups served emerge. The program may be studied as 
it relates to the individuals it serves and as their relationship to 
it becomes more easily defined. Program trends become definite. 
Directors and staffs get a much clearer picture of how their pro- 
gram is being used by those individuals whom they serve at 
many points. 

It provides for another thing which I believe is highly impor- 
tant throughout the whole social fields, and in which we have 
been lamentably weak in the past. It provides those who are 
really interested in social work and who have some responsi- 
bility—such as a board member of a group-work agency, a di- 
rector of the community chest, the budget-making group, etc.— 
with some basic material from which to draw conclusions of 
their own. We have been rather wholesale in our predigested 
methodology. We have passed on our faith in the faith of those 
who are in a position to know what their faith was built on. It 
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is no wonder that faith has often been a little cold by the time 
it was passed to the parties of the third part. It seems to me to 
be essential in any valid conclusions that these parties of the 
third part be given certain evidence which more or less speaks 
for itself. 

Any program, such as the program of the Boy Scouts or the 
Girl Scouts, which testifies eloquently to a continuous growth in 
skills and constantly widening interests, defends itself and does 
not have to be defended as a wholesome, desirable use of leisure 
time for developing boys and girls. The programs of the 
Y.W.C.A. and the Y.M.C.A. are really many programs. The 
spiritual accent of these organizations gives them a distinctly 
religious significance in the community. They stand pledged, 
over and above all, to a way of living as defined by the Christian 
religion. But even this is not enough of an accounting. ‘They, 
too, have long time contacts and short time contacts. They have 
contacts at many points and boys and girls who merely use the 
sw imming pool and the gymnasium floor of the buildings. iter 
have an intensive organized program in each of their several de- 
partments which differ widely in their significance and must be 
evaluated separately as well as a whole in terms of the influence 
of the whole organization. Budget-making groups in particular, 
I believe, would welcome even an imperfect audit, which would 
locate for them the program intensive and serving at many 
points, the program serving at one or two points, the well or- 
ganized program, and the program around which plays the life 
of a whole community, such as one finds in a well developed 
settlement program. 

I have made an audit of one of the five groups of unemployed 
boys for March and April and the first week in May. This group 
held twenty-five meetings with their two leaders in this period; 
there were 24 boys in this group ranging from fifteen to twenty- 
one years of age—16 were unemployed and needed employment; 
4 were intermittently employed; 4 were in high school. In the 
period audited there were three business meetings; 14 periods of 
basket-ball; 14 periods of indoor tennis; 8 periods of baseball; 4 
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vocational talks; 3 periods of cards; 1 card party; 1 health talk; 
3 swimming periods in the Y.M.C.A. pool, and 3 periods of 
kitten-ball. There were 22 ratings made by the leaders. Of this 
number, 8 were rated as entirely satisfactory, 10 as fairly satis- 
factory, and 4 as unsatisfactory. Neither of the leaders felt that 
they knew their boys well enough yet to make an individual 
rating. The cost of this group for the period was $3.05 per boy 
enrolled. 

Certainly no conclusions could be drawn from any standpoint 
of character building. These boys are a rather tough gang, and 
4 of the group already have a delinquency record. From the 
standpoint of providing something for these boys to do, here is 
a rather interesting and intensive program of activities. Yet it 
would seem ridiculous to assume that of course there will be no 
recurrence of delinquency in the group. Most of these boys need 
to be working. Recreation is probably far more valuable com- 
bined with a normal work experience than it is with enforced 
idleness. Recreation is no more a good substitute for the nor- 
mal activities of work and growth than relief is a good substitute 
for wages. It seems to me that we must guard our interpreta- 
tion entirely against the sentimental belief that we have some- 
thing to offer which mitigates greatly the plight of individuals 
whose life is cast in abnormal lines economically: 

Social work has been conditioned to the belief that it must 
advertise itself and its wares as glowingly as automobiles. In 
telling what it has done, what it has tried to do, it is easy to 
forget that powerful forces are at work in society which tend to 
destroy character. 

I am not very hopeful about the kind of social thinking that 
segregates one contribution from the rest of an individual’s op- 
portunity for normal development and finds it enough. I am 
not entirely convinced that I do not think that social work in 
the year 1932 1s not to be portrayed as much a victim of the 
economic breakdown as those who are walking the street. I am 
unwilling to lend voice to any claim that our youth organi- 
zations can do much to salvage the morale of youth indefinitely, 
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just as I am unwilling to make any claims that social case work 
can maintain.family morale when charity is substituted by 
wages. I am not very clear in my own mind just exactly what 
we can claim in this situation, as to what any phase of social 
work can offer that is not bread alone. 

Social work functioning back against a fairly normal society 
where men and women and boys and girls reaching manhood 
and womanhood can be offered a normal work experience is one 
thing. Social work functioning in a period of economic disaster 
is something else. I do not pretend to know what its function is 
at this particular time other than to carry on with whatever 
hope it can. But whatever else is true, social responsibility and 
the need for social reorganization cannot be interpreted in terms 
of social work. Therefore, I have been content not to try to de- 
fine the work of the youth organization in this particular period. 
At best we are all trying to function in an emergency. But if, 
and when, we emerge we have some groundwork for better inter- 
pretation of these organizations, we will have gained some rea- 
son for support that is based upon a somewhat increased under- 
standing of what these organizations actually do, rather than 
mere approbation of what they are trying to do. 
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QUESTIONS TO BE FACED IN THE USE OF FUNDS, 
LOCAL AND NATIONAL, IN THIS 
EMERGENCY PERIOD 


Howard Braucher, Secretary, National Recreation 
Association, New York City 


N AN emergency period, when large sums of money are re- 
] quired for relief in food and clothing and shelter and also 

for other forms of relief, the question naturally arises as to 
the guiding principles to be followed by those who are responsi- 
ble for the use of funds for social work purposes. Each dollar is 
secured with greater difficulty, has greater value, should be 
made to go farther. It is worth while, therefore, to try to set 
down as briefly and concisely as possible the questions which 
must be faced, and to indicate what answers certain groups at 
least are giving. 

1. Relief.—Relief for the unemployed must be provided and, 
with millions unemployed, carries no stigma, whatever the 
source from which it is received. With the magnitude of the re- 
lief problem, the fairest way of distributing the burden is 
through taxation, by town and city and county first if possible; 
if that is not possible, through state taxation; where state taxa- 
tion fails, by funds provided through the federal government. 
Where wages are reduced many billions of dollars a year, there 
is no hope of providing adequate relief through contributions, 
and there is no reason why those who have property or income 
should not, through scientifically devised taxation, share this 
burden in proportion to their capacity. There is no reason why 
those more responsive to human suffering should carry the bur- 
den for the less generous. 

2. Non-relief.—The resources of our country are such that 
the giving of relief does not make impossible the maintenance 
of religion, education, health, recreation, and essential welfare 
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and social work. It is specially important that the spiritual life 
and morale of people be not impaired. Local churches in partic- 
ular need the support of their constituencies. 

It is important that fundamental health service be main- 
tained during such periods, so that when the depression 1s over 
the health of the people shall not be lowered. 

Libraries, museums, night schools, recreation centers, and 
athletic fields are needed on a larger scale during periods of un- 
employment when there is much enforced leisure. There is little 
enough that can be done to make life bearable during long peri- 
ods of unemployment. Every effort should be made to make 
use of volunteers and of the unemployed with special provision 
for training so as to keep the cost down. 

In time of near material bankruptcy, among the last things 
to be sacrificed are: first, religion; second, education; third, a 
measure of living—the human satisfactions which keep alive 
hope. As Dr. Abraham Flexner has said: “Upon education and 
philanthropy the very worth whileness of life and civilization 
depends.” 

3. Children first—lf there must be a choice, children should 
be cared for before adults. Children should be the last to suffer 
—and their wants are much more than food and clothing and 
shelter. Civilization in our cities has been increasingly built 
upon adequate care for the education, the play, the growth and 
development, the health of our children. 

4. Human beings should be cared for before trees, buildings, 
machinery. Extension of sewers, street paving, opening up new 
streets, and erecting new buildings are usually not as immedi- 
ately important as school nurses, hospital clinics, children’s 
playgrounds. Great as are the disadvantages of not keeping up 
physical equipment, buildings, and furniture, it is usually better 
to postpone expenditures of this nature which are not absolutely 
immediate rather than to lose essential personal service, which, 
after all, usually is the heart and center of social work. All this 
refers to current income. Bond issues for public works to give 
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labor to the unemployed and increase purchasing power are an- 
other story. 

5. Less institutionalism.—Consider all work to be done from 
the human, rather than from the institutional, point of view. 
This is almost beyond human capacity. This does not mean 
that work with fundamentally different ideals must be ruth- 
lessly combined by outside coordinators who are unable to see 
essential differences. It means getting groups to think of the 
various parts of their work not in terms of present workers, of 
present machinery, but in terms of human needs; what needs to 
be done now—not last year, or the year before—what can still 
be done economically with a cost out of proportion to the re- 
sults to be achieved. 

What can be done to relate the work of our society to all other 
societies, our department to other departments? Can any part 
of our present work be better done by some other society or by 
some city department? Can we offer a certain part of our serv- 
ice to some other group and thereby enable them to make a sub- 
stantial saving in their expenditures? 

This is a time for reexamining the fundamental philosophy 
back of each organization and of each project of work within the 
organization. Have we drifted into doing certain work that has 
no relation to our fundamental aims? Have changed conditions 
made certain work no longer needed? Is there work now going 
on in the city government that we could help to make effective, 
giving up our own present program? 

6. Tax funds and contributed funds should be thought of to- 
gether. If certain projects are greatly needed and tax funds can- 
not continue them, contributed funds should consider taking 
them over, and vice versa. Care should be taken to make the 
tax-supported program and the contribution-supported pro- 
gram a real unity. 

7. Waste-—There should be every effort to limit waste in 
government and in social work. Keeping political appointees 
who render practically no service on government pay rolls is 
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particularly reprehensible at such a time. This is no time for 
the toleration of workers of low efficiency in any branch of social 
service. 

In all departments, before any expenditure, however small, 
is made, the question should be asked: Is this expenditure ab- 
solutely necessary? It is surprising how many ways can be 
found to save, where there is a will to save on the part of each 
person in the group. 

Work should not be continued which cannot be advanta- 
geously done under present conditions and where the cost under 
present conditions will be disproportionately greater than the 
return to society. 

It is hard to release workers when it is no longer profitable for 
their work to be carried on, but under our present system there 
is no alternative. Societies are trustees of funds provided. Of 
course, adjustments must be made with as long as possible a 
notice to workers. 

Every expenditure must be watched. No expenditure must 
be made except as there is reasonable assurance of adequate re- 
turn. 

8. Efficiency.—Present conditions make it essential that all 
possible inventiveness be used to devise better ways of doing 
things. 

In extensions of work which must be expanded because of the 
present emergency, volunteers may often be discovered, trained, 
and used. 

g. What services mean most in the present situation? 

Certain undertakings have an enhanced value to the com- 
munity and to the individual because of existing unemployment 
conditions. What such projects are should be carefully con- 
sidered in each community. In one city it may be morale build- 
ing; in another, crime prevention. 

Other services are least productive under present conditions. 
Such services can be more easily suspended. 

10. What services are most essential to rebuilding the organiza- 
tion in normal times? Other things being equal, it is more im- 
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ortant to continue the services of such persons as are essential 
to rebuilding the organization if and when normal times return. 

11. New work.—Start no new undertaking except as it is 
clearly of utmost importance. Usually, one should be clear that 
the new undertaking is of considerably greater importance than 
some existing project. 

12. Replacements.—Wherever any existing worker drops out, 
consider carefully whether the remaining staff can carry the re- 
sponsibility or whether any properly trained volunteer can be 
utilized. 

13. Work which is being given to men and women who would 
otherwise need to receive relief ought not to be discontinued if 
it is at all possible to continue it except where such work, be- 
cause of materials used or otherwise, costs disproportionately 
more than relief. 

14. In general in a period such as this, research which has 
value for the immediate emergency ought to be continued. Re- 
search which can be done almost equally well or better at a later 
time may well be postponed. 

15. Salaries—TVhe existing scale of social work salaries is 
lower than that of other comparable groups. 

Where individual workers are receiving salaries greater than 
salaries now prevailing in other comparable groups, such indi- 
vidual salaries may be adjusted by the governing board. 

The present load for most social workers is greater than in 
ordinary times. Increasing the amount of work, and lowering 
the salary, at a time when the work itself takes more out of the 
worker might be termed double or triple punishment for the 
same offense. 

In general, salary increases may be suspended, except when 
the circumstances are most unusual. 

16. Budgets—Under present circumstances there should be 
a much greater extension of the best budget practice in facing 
what each project in each organization is costing, including the 
proportionate cost of administration. 

There should be in such an emergency period each quarter a 
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refacing of budget provisions and projects in the light of possible 
changes. 

17. So far as practicable, attempts should be made to arrange 
for an extension of time for the payment of mortgages and other 
debts of social service groups falling due at this time. 

18. No national uniform ratios.—Where reductions are neces- 
sary, it is not possible to indicate, or even to suggest, certain 
rates of reduction for different fields or for different projects 
which might apply to communities in general, for each com- 
munity has, or at least should have, its own local traditions, its 
character, its own special needs, its own individual ideals which 
ought to be maintained even in time of depression, which ought 
to be respected in any consideration of reductions. 

1g. In our cities there should be no ground for charges that 
non-relief agencies are “riding” on the relief appeal, while relief 
is largely furnished from tax funds. In some cities it may be de- 
sirable to have a separate emergency relief fund for which con- 
tributors may designate their gifts. 

20. It is not possible under present conditions to promise our 
cities that giving once will result in immunity from further ap- 
peals. 

We must remember that the total amount that individuals 
will give in war time, in time of great disaster, or industrial de- 
pression is not a fixed total; that unusual specific need will bring 
unusual giving, unusual readiness to give up personal luxuries for 
the common good. 

21. No one individual and no small committee is qualified to 
determine exactly what the majority or the various minorities 
want in periods of stress. The widest possible participation is 
desirable. It is important that no large minorities be disfran- 
chised and without an opportunity for a hearing. 

In times like these we must do nothing to make more difficult 
the task of organizations such as the consumers’ league, the 
local child labor committee, and the other forward looking, in- 
dependent liberal forces. Just because only a minority is inter- 
ested is no reason for cutting out any particular work. No mon- 
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ey raising system can be permanently satisfying if it disfran- 
chises any considerable minority by making it too difficult for 
them to support a work in which they deeply believe. 

22. Cooperation.—Upon each individual local agency board of 
directors and executive should be placed the responsibility of 
considering each society’s own financial needs in the light of the 
problem of the city as a whole and in a cooperative and non- 
institutional spirit. 

In the local council of social agencies, or community chest, or 
other cooperative group, there must be consideration by the lead- 
ers in these various social work organizations of the problem of the 
city as a whole as to what can be done under given limitations. 

In each locality within each field (such as health, child care, 
for example) it is desirable for those in charge who have special 
knowledge of that particular field to study the particular values 
of various projects at this time. 

23. Public hearings.—There is need in each community for 
public hearings to receive testimony as to what is being achieved 
by each social work program, so that the contributing public and 
the taxpayers may be better informed as to values in social work. 

24. Because of the long-continued depression and the severity 
of the problems growing out of it, there is need to expend more 
money on local and national social welfare planning; in facing 
the terrible nature of the distress caused by unemployment; and 
the necessity of holding as much as possible of the social better- 
ment work built up in the last hundred years. 

25. The cities, counties, and states of the United States are 
not spending an unduly large sum for social welfare services, or 
more than the resources of the country justify. As a people, we 
are still spending large sums for luxuries, and social work is not 
in the luxury class. 

26. Working men are often forced, in time of near material 
bankruptcy, to use all their capital. Men and women of larger 
capital, giving voluntarily out of their capital to maintain our 
present civilization and culture, are showing a high and wise 
form of citizenship. 


THE COUNCIL OF SOCIAL AGENCIES AND 
COMMUNITY PLANNING 


A.W. McMillen, Associate Professor, Graduate School of 
Social Service Administration, University 
of Chicago, Chicago 


We STUART CHASE has been endeavoring this past 


couple of years to reform the country by urging upon 

us two opposed and mutually irreconcilable doctrines. 
On the one hand he has been picturing the beauties of Mexico— 
her delightful irresponsibility and the charms of leisure and 
whimsicality that dominate her culture. You will recall the 
story he relates with such evident gusto about Mrs. Dwight 
Morrow and her chairs. Mrs. Morrow, it seems, encountered a 
workman who had made a very beautiful chair. The price was 
so low that she promptly purchased the chair and ordered a doz- 
en more identically like it. ““‘But Madam,” exclaimed the Mexi- 
can, “if I make a dozen just alike the price will be much higher, 
for it would be such a bore to make two chairs exactly alike.” 
Mr. Chase has urged throughout that we ought to imbibe deeply 
of this Mexican philosophy, that our American society should 
be much less routinized, less standardized, dominated in larger 
measure by whimsy and the attitude of mafiana. 

But on the other hand, in looking about America, Mr. Chase 
has been appalled by the facts now too well known to all of us— 
production outrunning consumption, hungry families in lands 
that are running with milk and honey. And he sees as a cure for 
this nightmare a rigidly planned economy. He has asked for a 
“conning tower” —a sort of lofty look-out from which our chief 
medicine men could survey the entire scene and plan out sched- 
ules of production which, if strictly followed, would balance 
supply and demand. Now it seems clear that Mr. Chase cannot 
hope to have his cake and eat it too. A planned economy im- 
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plies a disciplined society—a society in which plans are not only 
made but are actually followed, a society in which we know 
fairly exactly today what we are going to do tomorrow—a so- 
ciety, in short, in which whimsy, except perhaps in the most 
intimate personal matters, is allowed very little play. In so far 
as Mr. Chase is crying for a society dominated by whimsy he is 
merely revealing an adolescent urge toward the care-free and 
irresponsible state of childhood. The psychiatric social workers 
would say, I believe, that he is “‘regressive.”’ But in so far as he 
sees the need for introducing elements of rationality into our 
economy, in so far as he is seeking a planned society, he ex- 
hibits the qualities of statesmanship and is striking out along 
the lines that our development seems certain to follow. Of 
course, Mr. Chase is not the first to advocate planning in the 
economic field. The Russians certainly were ahead of him there. 
Recently I saw an article that traced the planning idea much 
farther back than the Russians. I didn’t read the article; but 
since it was written by a professor, I have no doubt that he got 
back at least as far as Plato. 

It is a source of satisfaction to us that the social workers of 
this country were urging the need of a planned development 
long before the famous Five-Year Plan really caused the idea to 
become a subject for common discussion. For at least twenty 
years the social workers of this country have seen clearly the 
need for a planned development in the social welfare field and 
have been working toward that end. The whole council of so- 
cial agencies movement is an expression of that belief; for if the 
council movement has stood consistently for any one thing, it 
has been for the principle that thought, study, and planning 
must precede action, and that the chaos of individualized sallies 
against social evils must be replaced by an integrated attack. 

In the early days the planning activities of the council were 
negative in character. Our chief efforts then went, not toward 
accomplishing something, but toward preventing something. 
We thought, for example, that it was bad for two or three or- 
ganizations to be giving relief to Widow Jones at one and the 
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same time, and we sought to prevent this duplication. We could 
see the folly often perpetrated upon a community by a group of 
benevolent enthusiasts who would launch new agencies and new 
pieces of work without taking stock of what was already being 
done in the field of their choice. We were first to recognize that 
the principle of cut-throat competition is not tenable, at least 
in the welfare field, and that the operation of the law of laissez 
faire is as likely to smother an essential program as to squeeze 
out the ineffective marginal organization. 

We have not yet entirely outgrown the elementary stage | 
have sought to describe. Our councils are still, for the most 
part, spending a great deal of time and energy in the negative 
type of planning that seeks only to prevent follies. But, as we 
have jogged along in this work, we have gradually come to see 
much greater possibility in the council than we visualized at the 
outset. In recent years we have talked about a new kind of 
planning that is not negative in character, a type of planning 
that seeks not to prevent but to accomplish. We seem now to 
be fairly well agreed as to the soundness of this principle—the 
principle of joint planning. Our difficulty lies in determining 
the means for transmuting this principle into action. 

Even the most superficial observer of our social welfare pat- 
tern must be aware of some of its weaknesses. It is shot through 
and through with inconsistencies, is hampered by antiquated 
machinery and incompetent personnel, is characterized by gaps 
in the service that are now coming to seem more serious to us 
than the ignorant duplications with which we used to wrestle. 
How then can we progressively remedy this situation? 

The council of social agencies is the instrumentality to which 
we now look for the accomplishment of this constructive plan- 
ning which we all desire. The council has no definite pattern to 
follow in seeking to achieve this end. It is a task for construc- 
tive imagination and also, I suspect, for a great deal of trial and 
error. Certain tendencies have already emerged. For example, 
it has been recognized that the social welfare field divides quite 
naturally into a number of special interest groups. Following 
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this lead, we have in many communities developed within the 
council certain subcouncils that are charged with the study and 
development of their special fields of interest. The alignment in 
subcouncils is not uniform throughout the country, but it is a 
fairly common arrangement to find a family and child welfare 
subcouncil, a health council, and a council of agencies that are 
interested in leisure time and character-building activities. In 
some of the larger cities, each of these subcouncils has a salaried 
staff. 

The council had not been long embarked on its task until it 
became clear that a very difficult job had been undertaken. 
Then came the period of searching about to see what kind of 
tools might expedite the effort. Joint thinking and joint plan- 
ning seemed likely to be barren of results if we had nothing to 
go on but our individual prejudices and predilections. We need- 
ed something tangible to gnaw at, something concrete upon 
which our imaginations might build. And so we were led inevi- 
tably to the research approach. Countless studies, many of them 
of course fragmentary and unscientific in character, have been 
undertaken by the council and its subcouncils in the past ten 
years. I would not venture to guess how many of these studies 
have been pointless. I do not know how many have neither re- 
vealed anything nor accomplished anything. But I do feel quite 
certain that the net gain to our field has been considerable, that 
quite apart from the specifically rational elements that have 
been introduced into the pattern there has been a great gain in 
an equally important direction, namely, social workers have 
come to think much more in terms of the community and less in 
terms of their own particular agency, and they have developed 
an attitude of asking for the facts before action is taken. 

As a result of the activities of the past ten years, research has 
come to loom larger and larger in the affairs of the council. In 
New York, under the able leadership of Dr. Neva Deardorff, the 
research division has come to occupy a pivotal réle in the coun- 
cil; and I have it on the testimony of numerous friends in New 
York that the great service rendered to the city of New York 
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in our present crisis by the research division of the council has 
firmly intrenched it in the structure of that very complex city. 
In other words, the slow and painful gathering of facts over the. 
past years and the building up of channels that will actually 
produce facts have reaped an abundant harvest. 

The importance of statistics in community planning is only 
now coming to be widely recognized. Five years ago there were 
certainly not more than five councils in the entire country which 
were collecting comparable monthly statistics from all agencies 
operating in the community. Community chests, to be sure, 
had expected their member agencies to send in some type of 
service report each month; but little concern was manifested, 
for example, if one organization reported numbers of different 
homeless men served and another reported numbers of meals 
given to homeless men. Such slipshod methods could reveal 
little that council planning committees could make use of. It 
became clear that if we wanted any help from statistics we had 
to induce all agencies functioning in a given field to compile 
their data in terms of a uniform system. This was obviously a 
job for the council rather than for the chest, since in many 
cities important segments of the social service program are in 
the hands of the non-chest agencies. The first attempt to get 
city-wide statistics that would be comparable, not only within 
any given city, but also between cities, was undertaken in 1928 
at the University of Chicago under the joint auspices of the 
Association of Community Chests and Councils and the Uni- 
versity’s social science research committee. Councils through- 
out the country were ripe for this new venture, and the success 
attained far exceeded the expectations. In 1930 this undertak- 
ing was transferred to governmental direction and is now being 
carried aggressively forward by the Children’s Bureau of the 
Department of Labor. At first thought, it seems a tremendous 
accomplishment that there are now councils in some forty cities 
that can turn to uniform and, in some cities, complete statisti- 
cal data. But this achievement seems belated and fragmentary 
when we reflect that the poor law authorities of England and 
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Wales can show us comparable statistics extending back as far 
as 1871 and that these figures have been assiduously studied 
whenever emendations in poor law administration have been 
under consideration. Nevertheless, social work accounting, as it 
has come to be called in contradistinction to financial account- 
ing, is one of the important links that will strengthen the coun- 
cil. The first task is the pioneer job of getting data from the 
local agencies that are really comparable within a functional 
field. The unifying of interest and purpose will come later and 
will grow steadily, I believe, as the council members develop the 
habit of considering these data and of interpreting them to- 
gether. 

I think it would be interesting for us to peer together into the 
future and speculate concerning the council of the future. There 
is first the question of the relationship of community chest and 
council of social agencies. You have doubtless heard it advo- 
cated that chest and council should be fused, that they should 
be one and the same organization. This doctrine seems to me 
thoroughly unsound in principle. In small communities where 
resources are limited, it may be expedient to use the same per- 
sonnel to perform the two functions, but we should never lose 
sight of the fact that money-raising is one function and social 
planning is another. The desire to merge the two is often only 
an expression of distrust in the council’s ability to accomplish 
anything and a willingness to be content if enough money can be 
raised to perpetuate the existing pattern of community organi- 
zation. 

If we take the really long look into the future—the look that 
may possibly extend beyond the lifetime of anyone here present 
—it seems more probable that the council will swallow the chest 
than that the chest will swallow the council. We are headed 
almost certainly toward a more disciplined society than we have 
had before. In this society some of our present social services 
may be thrown into the discard as being not worth the money 
they cost. But the essential social services will be more securely 
financed than they are now. Public education was once de- 
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pendent upon private bounty in much the same way as some of 
our basic social services are at present. If it is true that the in- 
dispensable social services will eventually be as securely estab- 
lished as the public school system, the money-raising function 
of the chest will dwindle in importance and the function of the 
social engineer will loom large. 

But we are speaking here of the future; and for us it is 1mpor- 
tarit not to ignore the present. Whatever may be the ideal ar- 
rangement, it is clear that today, here and now, the budgeting 
function and the social planning function must be very closely 
allied. I venture to suggest that in the past ten years the social 
planning in this country has sprung almost wholly from the 
budgeting groups, or at least from groups very closely allied to 
the central budget committees. Some observers deplore this 
fact. They assert that it puts social planning at the mercy of 
those whose chief interest is to guard the purse strings and that 
as a result the saving of money is the sole standard by which 
plans are judged. I cannot wholly share this view. I think that 
in our present state of development we must perhaps be some- 
what opportunistic. I think it is more important to get the so- 
cial planning habit established than it is to quibble just now 
as to who is to establish this habit. But I should like to point 
out that this alliance of budgeting and social planning by no 
means implies that the whole planning function is simply hand- 
ed over to big givers and to those interested in reducing the bill 
for the social services. Nor does it necessarily mean the exclusion 
of the public agencies from the planning function. There are a 
number of cities in which representatives of the public agencies 
are members of the central budget committee of the chest. 
Where such an arrangement prevails, any plans developed by 
the budgeting group are formulated by a body that is not com- 
posed exclusively of members of a single economic class. Repre- 
sentatives of public agencies and of non-chest private agencies 
are always present, against whom, presumably, no charge of 
personal advantage could be leveled. Therefore, it would seem 
to me that for the present, rather than attempt to set up social 
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planning groups that are wholly detached from the budgeting 
groups, and sometimes actually opposed to them, the more 
practical procedure consists in so interrelating chest and council 
that the budgeting groups will contain a liberal representation 
from public departments, private non-chest agencies, and simi- 
lar groups whose disinterestedness may be assumed. 

Before speculating further about the future of the council, it 
may be wise to appraise frankly the position we occupy now. 
How much strength does the council now have, and what are the 
steps to be taken next? Truth compels us to admit that at pres- 
ent councils in most communities are deplorably weak. In al- 
most every city they fall short of the ideals we project for them. 
They are not all-inclusive, and thus their most constructive 
plans can often be nullified by unorganized and non-cooperating 
agencies. I have recently been in a city, for example, in which 
the council has made an heroic attempt to centralize the service 
for homeless transient men. The municipal government was 
prevailed upon to establish a central office at which an applicant 
could register and from which he could be sent to the local agen- 
cies, public or private, that were best suited to mect his needs. 
But unfortunately several shelters, with a joint capacity of 
nearly 500 beds, refused to come into the scheme. These shel- 
ters chose to accept such applicants as they wished and were 
even unwilling to refer their beneficiaries to the medical services 
which the registration bureau had established in an effort to de- 
tect contagious diseases and protect the public health. Not only 
was the constructive plan of the council thus undermined, but 
also the way was laid open for the pauperizing type of duplica- 
tion that leads so certainly to criticism of the welfare program, 
not to mention the personal disintegration of the client. 

We are much concerned today to learn how we may correct 
such situations—how we may make the councils really powerful 
and effective. Chest agencies can perhaps be coerced into a 
semblance of cooperation, but there is no such club to hold over 
the non-chest private agencies and the tax-supported public 
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agencies. These two types of organizations constitute the nub 
of the problem. 

In assessing the means by which we may enlist the active sup- 
port of all agencies, both public and private, I have been able to 
discover only three factors upon which we may rely: enlighten- 
ment, self-interest, and salesmanship. 

I wish I could predict that enlightenment alone will do the 
job, but the record of the past does not encourage such a belief. | 
do not mean to discredit the process of enlightenment; undoubt- 
edly it brings us some gains each year. But social evolution is 
slow, and we are concerned to expedite the process. Already we 
have learned that something may be accomplished by an appeal 
to self-interest. There is a tendency among social workers to 
spurn appeals at this level and to insist upon an appeal to higher 
sentiments. But is every appeal to self-interest actually at a 
low level? In the final analysis the social service exchange ap- 
peals to the self-interest of the agencies. They see in the ex- 
change a means to economize their own time, money, and effort 
as well as to serve their clients more effectively. Joint housing 
makes a similar bid for agency support. The agencies are aware 
that better and more economical housing can be obtained under 
one roof than in a dozen buildings scattered throughout the 
city. Yet the by-products of this type of self-interest, in terms 
of mere intimate acquaintanceship and better understanding, 
are of considerable value. Joint publicity, joint purchasing, 
joint financing, and joint bookkeeping are other developments 
that might be mentioned, each of which has probably in the 
first instance appealed to the self-interest of the agency but has 
in the end come to be recognized as worth while in itself because 
of the experience gained in the difficult habit of working to- 
gether. 

The joint services to which I have referred undoubtedly make 
a stronger appeal to the private agencies than to the tax-sup- 
ported organizations. But it has by no means been demon- 
strated that we have tried as hard to devise joint services that 
would appeal to the tax-supported agencies as we have in the 
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case of the voluntary agencies. I have been very much inter- 
ested in the monthly statistical summaries that a few of the 
councils have circulated among all local agencies, both public 
and private, in a given functional field. We must not forget 
that our public agencies are coming increasingly to be staffed 
by trained social workers, thoughtful men and women, whose 
imagination would be touched by the possibilities of the monthly 
statistical service to which I have referred. Perhaps one imme- 
diate step that suggests itself is for councils to study their pro- 
grams closely to determine whether joint services might not be 
established which would have an especial appeal for the tax- 
supported organizations. 

At this Conference, for example, we are hearing a great deal 
about a new national effort called the “United Educational 
Program.” As I understand it, the purpose is to conduct a great 
educational campaign designed to acquaint the public more fully 
than ever before with the character and purpose of the various 
social services. Could not such efforts as this be used locally to 
increase council solidarity? Surely there are many non-chest 
private agencies and many public departments that would like 
to have the public understand more fully the nature of their 
work. If such agencies come to see that the council provides a 
channel through which they may not only learn about national 
movements but may participate in them, their allegiance, it 
would seem, would not be indefinitely withheld. 

Salesmanship is a term to which of late an unjustifiable oppro- 
brium has been attached. There is nothing dishonorable about 
salesmanship, prov ided the product i is good and the methods 
honest. In my opinion a major portion of the energy of coun- 
cils today should be going into this humble job of salesmanship. 
There are a good many agencies outside the councils that do not 
know what it would mean both to them and to the community 
to be participating in council endeavors. There are joint serv- 
ices available in councils, of which public agencies are unaware. 
Every effort should be made to explain the opportunities af- 
forded by the council. If the prospect remains obdurate, there 
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is always the possibility that the salesman is ineffective or that 
his product is unconvincing. 

For salesmanship in this field means much more than a line 
of chatter. It must have a sound product to offer, in terms 
either of constructive services or of plans for services. More- 
over, the salesman himself must be effective. If the council is 
conceived merely as a clearing house for committees, the routine 
of which may be handled by a clerk, the progress will be slow. 
The personnel of the council must include men and women 
thoroughly trained and experienced in the field of social work. 
In brief, like other successful salesmen, they must not only 
know their product thoroughly but also they must not be above 
getting out and trying to promote it. 

We come then to the question: Will it always be necessary to 
rely exclusively upon the feeble reeds of self-interest and sales- 
manship to promote council solidarity? Before trying to answer, 
let me cite a case from Chicago. I select this illustration, not 
because it is exceptional, but because it is typical and because | 
happen to know Chicago better than some other towns. The 
Municipal Tuberculosis Service of Chicago expends annually 
about two and a quarter million dollars of public funds. This 
organization not only provides institutional care but also ren- 
ders a very extensive nursing service in the city. An even larger 
organization, from the point of view of expenditure, is the Cook 
County Bureau of Public Welfare. Its budget for the fiscal year 
1931 was almost four million dollars. Its service includes the 
usual outdoor relief, the intake service for the county home, an 
extensive social service in the courts, the administration of the 
state blind pensions and the veteran relief under the Bogardus 
Act, and a nursing service in the rural sections of Cook County. 
Incredible as it may seem, these two extensive social service 
organizations, supported out of the pockets of substantially the 
same group of taxpayers, function in complete independence of 
one another. The Cook County Bureau participates actively in 
the work of the council, but the Municipal Tuberculosis Service 
operates as if it existed in a vacuum. It does not clear its cases 
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through the Social Service Exchange; it does not sit in on the 
deliberations of the Health Council; it has no knowledge, at least 
ofiicially, of what the Child Welfare Council is doing and think- 
ing with respect to child health. I have no means of guessing 
how many of the clients of the Cook County Bureau are also 
cases with the Municipal Tuberculosis Service, but I feel safe in 
venturing that the number must be considerable. I do not know 
the extent to which the social services in Chicago would be im- 
proved, both from the standpoint of economy and of effective- 
ness, if these two important services were working closely to- 
gether with full understanding of one another’s programs and 
plans. But it seems safe to suggest that the resulting improve- 
ment would more than compensate for the effort involved. 

I venture now to ask you to take with me a very long look 
into the future. I contend that situations such as I have just 
described in Chicago will not be permitted to continue in- 
definitely. The state has a right, and the municipality has a 
right, to regulate the welfare agencies that are fed by their 
taxes. Government is or should be interested that the welfare 
services yield a maximum return. Government is or should be 
concerned that its various welfare departments correlate their 
activities and strive to render a well rounded and integrated 
program of service. It would therefore seem that government 
would be well within its rights if it insisted that these depart- 
ments participate in a community-wide deliberative body. It 
would, in short, be only seeking to insure good administration 
if it imposed by statute the duty of participation and coopera- 
tion. 

There is precedent for this suggestion. Consider, for example, 
the administrative arrangement that has been set up in Ger- 
many since the revolution of 1918. This plan is embodied in 
two federal enactments known as the Reich Statute on Relief 
Works and the Reich Juvenile Welfare Law. These statutes, 
supplemented by the enactments of the regional legislative bod- 
ies, provide for the formation of administrative committees for 
public welfare and juvenile relief, on which the private welfare 
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agencies, as well as the public bureaus, have a place and a vote, 
In both acts the principle is reiterated that the private welfare 
activities should stand on a plane of equality and should work 
systematically with the official welfare activity of the townships 
and incorporated townships. In other words, the state does not 
deny philanthropic citizens the right to exercise their altruism 
collectively. But it does insist that this private beneficence be 
correlated with the state program. And it further insists that 
the tax- ‘supported programs must not be carried on as if they 
existed in a vacuum. The obligation to understand, to consult, 
to cooperate, is imposed by law. 

England likewise offers a precedent for the suggestion that 
the state should assume the initiative in creating local welfare 
councils for purposes of consultation and cooperation. The out- 
standing feature of the Majority Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion of 190g was the recommendation that there should be cre- 
ated in all poor law areas a statutory organization of voluntary 
agencies. While the majority group thought of the resulting 
super-agency as a functional rather than a planning body, the 
evil of uncoordinated activity was certainly one of the factors 
they hoped to overcome. 

The minority group of 1g0g, through the fluent pen of 
Beatrice Webb, made known a plan for England that more near- 
ly approaches the concept of a statutory council. And her plan 
was in part actually adopted through the Local Government 
Act of 1929. 

In brief, the plan provides for public assistance committees in 
each county with certain ex-officio members and with a minority 
group of local citizens appointed in much the same way that we 
select advisory committees in this country. This committee has 
been given broad powers of a supervisory character that were 
formerly scattered about among the local public health authori- 
ties, poor law authorities, education authorities, and similar 
groups. 

I do not mean to imply that we ought to set forth tomorrow 
and strive to obtain some sort of statutory council in which all 
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agencies, public and private, would be compelled to participate. 
[ doubt if our social fabric in this country is as yet sufficiently 
integrated to justify machinery of the type they are trying to 
operate either in England or Germany. I have for some time 
believed that social workers who are really worthy of their salt 
are in reality educators, perhaps in a much more vital sense than 
those who hold teaching positions. There is an immense task of 
education imposed upon the social workers of our immediate 
period in a country which, even in its social services, has tradi- 
tionally given precedence to the individualized rather than the 
joint approach. But if we must be content for the present to be 
salesmen and educators, we must also keep one eye directed 
toward a day when the council will actually be an instrumen- 
tality of first importance in the community. Then, perhaps, we 
shall be able to claim that we really occupy the conning tower 
to which Mr, Chase referred. Personally, I am enough of an 
optimist to believe that facts, plus good sense and sound pro- 
fessional education, plus the Council or some similar body 
through which joint deliberations may be expressed, will ulti- 
mately gain for us a position of prime significance in our com- 
munities. 


THE GROWING IMPORTANCE OF STATE WEL- 
FARE WORK—IN FINANCIAL SUPPORT FOR 
LOCAL WELFARE SERVICES 


Mrs. I. Albert Liveright, Secretary of Welfare, State 
Department of Welfare, Harrisburg 


T IS incredible that any good can come out of these terrible 
days through which we are living. They are devastating 
beyond belief. To social workers who have striven to estab- 

lish standards and who, bit by bit, were achieving them the 
tragedy of their loss has been hard to bear. Yet, if we can but be 
frank enough to acknowledge our past weaknesses and out of 
the ruins build on a firmer foundation, we may still accept the 
values to be derived from this experience. 

In the past the isolation of the worker in the field of private 
and public welfare work was practically complete. I shall not 
go back over the historical cycle extending from Elizabethan 
England, with its poor law, down to our own times when Mary 
Richmond pictured public relief as the extreme periphery of our 
structure of social welfare. But from this point on as the years 
have passed, the outer circle has dwindled and dwindled, until 
now we have but to reach out in any direction and immediately 
we touch upon public relief. Public relief was the stepchild of 
the welfare family; but today it has become the rich relation— 
the one we look to when all the rest of us are down and out and 
most in need of assistance. Again to refer to the question of iso- 
lation. The self-sufficient attitude of a church group, of a local 
unit, or even of a community believing that it is able to take 
care of itself, is passé. The very extent of our need today calls 
for vast planning, for extended cooperation, and can neither be 
met by the few nor dealt with on the basis of loyal affiliations. 

Yet, when we approach the question of public relief, which 
now is of such interest, we are confronted with less knowledge as 
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to its extent and its practice than one would expect. To be sure, 
there are many reports—many people have written about a 
particular phase or a particular district; yet nowhere can one 
find complete figures. The interpretation as to where public re- 
lief begins and ends varies and is most subtle in its implications. 
Over and over again the same figure is presented to us—7o per 
cent of the moneys used for relief work in the United States 
come from public sources. When we come to analyze these 
figures, we find ourselves floundering in a confusion of conflicting 
statements. Though the figures are uncertain, we do know that 
many of us within the last year or two reluctantly accepted the 
existing reality of public relief appropriations. Probably each 
one of us in our particular field has at some time or other ac- 
cepted some supplemental public funds, whether it be the mu- 
nicipal per diem rate to a local hospital, or a county order for 
the care of a delinquent or dependent child, an appropriation to 
an institution, or even a state payment, as in Pennsylvania, for 
hospital care. We thereby have accepted the fact that the 
governing unit owes something for the care of indigent indi- 
viduals. 

“Public health” and “‘public education” are entirely accept- 
able and have long been partially financed by public funds. 
This procedure is no longer questioned, nor is it scorned. Public 
welfare, just coming into this class, still looks askance at these 
practices. In a recent article Charles Merz presents a picture of 
governmental expenses under which he classifies state and local 
expenditures. In both of these groups, education heads the list, 
receiving between 25 and 30 per cent of their total annual budg- 
ets. In Pennsylvania we get a similar picture, although educa- 
tion receives even a greater percentage. Close to 50 per cent of 
the state budget is used for education—25 per cent for welfare 
work either for administration or custodial care. When we ac- 
cept these figures and see how general they are, the next step, 
that of the acceptance of public relief for welfare, should not 
seem so unreasonable. I should also like to dispel a ridiculous 
notion frequently cited. The question is asked: Is it not unfair 
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that a state, that the government, should compel large districts, 
already overburdened, to extend moneys raised by them to 
parts of the state or parts of the country less able to help them- 
selves? What nonsense this is! ‘‘Aid,” the very word itself, im- 
plies the sharing by one who has with one who has not. In this 
case it is the means of livelihood. 

Much has been published concerning the relative use of public 
funds as compared to private funds for welfare purposes. I shall, 
therefore, not repeat these figures. But upon the question of 
state grants to local districts, I find it more difficult to procure 
accurate and helpful data. 

Let us first consider how such grants are distributed and the 
classes into which they fall. I should say there were three 
classes: direct grants to individuals; grants for custodial care; 
and grants to be matched by local districts. In the first group, 
that of direct grants, we find pensions for the aged, for veterans, 
and for the handicapped. Custodial care, of course, includes the 
care of the dependent in the almshouses, of the mentally ill and 
the feebleminded in state hospitals or state schools, of the tuber- 
culous in our sanatoria; and in Pennsylvania included in welfare 
is the custodial care of the criminal and the delinquent. In the 
third group, those in which state funds are matched by county 
funds, we find our Mothers’ Assistance Fund and such emergency 
relief measures as that provided by the State of New York dur- 
ing the winter of 1931-32. In the first two groups it 1s very diffi- 
cult to analyze either the full amount or to estimate a percent- 
age that the state gives to the local unit. The aged, the veteran, 
may receive his support from the state or the federal govern- 
ment; and while no actual cash is given to the local district for 
his support, that district actually benefits, since by the assump- 
tion of responsibility on the part of the larger unit the smaller 
one is financially relieved. 

A picture of Pennsylvania expenditures showing changes from 
custodial to preventive care may well be indicated by the fol- 
lowing figures: 

During the biennium 1921-23, $11,976,309.43 was appropri- 
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ated to the following agencies in what might be classed as cus- 
todial institutional care for an increasing number of feeble- 
minded, criminals (‘‘chronics’’), and so called insane. 


PuRPOSE OF APPROPRIATION, 1921-23 


Department of Welfare: 


Indigent insane............... $ 5,847,389.78 (not entirely custodial) 

Feebleminded and epileptic..... 2,361, 400.00 (not entirely custodial) 

Homes—state-owned.......... 240,000.00 (not entirely custodial) 

Homes—state-aided........... 772,200.00 (not entirely custodial) 

Penal institutions............. 2,755,319.65 (not entirely custodial) 
a cae Wess we batowntne $11,976, 309.43 


Under the heading of what might be considered preventive 
work, the following appropriations were made for the biennium 
1921-23: 

Purpose OF APPROPRIATION, 1921-23 
Department of Welfare: 

ee $1,000,000 .00 

hee Sete ea isbn e ds eteigeeua ck Succes see ees 


er sini hard ons pana Kee wos eRe RS., CINEREA ESS 
EE reed a ee ee, a ee 


II hb ke teen kaneawkaeesadbavaades 72,000.00 
Department of Health: 
Nursing service (tuberculosis dispensary, etc.).......... 442,489.00 
EN 50s chew ONAT ERA R dae hiss Ax Ssinds 05 %e0en aba 
Education: 
ee ee Oe een ee epee I 037,750.00 
I ir A GI ao kis ad ceca eeences started June 1, 1929 
ES eT ore ree a hee pe ae rere ae $2, 552,239.00 


So called asylum care for insane in 1921-23 has been changed 
to hospital care and treatment with some added restorative 
work in mental hospitals and penal institutions, and the 
amounts appropriated for penal and correctional institutions for 
the biennium 1931-33 could not be contrasted with the amounts 
appropriated for custodial care for some of the same institutions. 

The preceding figures on preventive care immediately estab- 
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lish the use of state funds applied to service for individuals re- 
maining in their own districts, as | have previously indicated. 
Now let me give you 1931-33 figures for this same group: 


PuRPOSE OF APPROPRIATION, 1931-33 


Department of Welfare: 


Mother's Assistance Fund.............-..-..-.0+.005. $4,115,938.00 
Mental eumics..... << <6......6..064 Soe OR ee ene 50,000.00 
SETS OO eC enT PUTT ESTEE EE oe 60,000.00 
ee ee See 70,000.00 
EEE Ce EE EEE Tee 125,448.00 
Department of Health: 
Nursing service (tuberculosis dispensary, etc.).......... $72,190.00 
Orthopedic—crippled children’s work......... er 292,000.00 
Education: 
Blind and deaf (not 100 per cent preventive) . .. 1,595,000.00 
Veterans nid to families... . 2.0.2.6. 00c6eee055- —, 232,000.00 
EE eee ee eee ee 


This is an increase of $4,560,337, or 178.7 per cent, over the 
appropriations in 1921-23 for preventive work. 

You will note that the 1931-33 figures add “Veterans aid to 
families,” thus opening the door to a service most seriously to 
be questioned. 

Walter Lippmann, discussing such relief needs in England, 
says: 


The great difference between the two countries in regard to payments to 
individuals is that in Britain the cost of the veterans has declined while the 
cost of social services to the whole population has increased, whereas, in the 
United States the whole increase has gone to the veterans. In other words in 
Britain the veterans are being re-absorbed into the civilian population whereas 
in the United States they are increasingly a specially favored class apart. 

Therefore, it is on this huge expenditure that this country needs to focus 
its attention, for it is by all odds the most important element in the problem. 
The cost of the national debt is arrested and will decline with a return to nor- 
mal times. The cost of the national defense is almost arrested. The expan- 
sion of the social services and of public works and of subsidies presents ques- 
tions of national policy about which a democracy is entitled to make its de- 
cisions. But this mounting burden of expenditures to a special privileged class 
of voters is a menace not only to the budget but to popular government itself. 
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In addition to the striking increase of 178.7 per cent previous- 
ly cited in the appropriations for preventive work, many of 
the agencies and institutions listed in the next table are now 
giving necessary treatment in order that dependents may be 


rehabilitated, obviating prolonged custodial care. 


The following table will compare appropriations for the bi- 
ennium 1g21—23 with the appropriations of the biennium 1931- 
33, as made to the Department of Welfare: 


Purpose or APPROPRIATION 


Amount oF APPROPRIATION 


1921-23 


Administration....... 
Mothers’ Assistance lund. : 
Penal and correctional institutions—state-owned . 
Penal and correctional institutions—deficiency... . 
Penal and correctional institutions—state-aided. 
Maintenance, care, and treatment of the indigent 
insane 
Maintenance, care, and treatment of the indigent 
INSANC—GERCICNCY..... . 5.2. ecs paca csaeecceses 
Hospitals for insane-—state-owned . 
Hospitals for insane—state-owned (deficiency). . 
Hospitals for insane—state-aided............ 
Institutions for feebleminded and epileptics—state- 
owned. 
Institutions for focblleminded and epileptics—state- 
rt ae 
Medical and surgical hospitals—state-owned . 
Medical and surgical hospitals—state-owned—de- 
etch eth ci ea rn perros aS ear Nea S05. 
Medical and surgical hospitals—state-aided 
Homes—state-aided ss... occa cscs secs 
Homes—state-owned. 
Development of prison industrics. . 
Departmental administrative boards . 
Orthopedic unit... . 


Total... 


1,941, 500 


420, 000.0 
» 144, 500. 


269,898 
6,280, 300. 
1,114,800. 

240,000. 


.0O 


5.28 


1931-33 


$ 660,000 
4,115,938 


6,703,000. 


7151, 500% 


634 700 


120,000. 
60,000. 


$38, 589,762 


.0O 


Nors.—In the biennium 1931-33 
the biennium 1921-23. 


, the word “mental” replaces “insane” as used in 
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Total budgets for these three departments cited for ten years 
follow: 


—— a $e 


Amount OF APPROPRIATION I I 
= ee NCREASE IN NCREASE IN 
DEPARTMENT Amount Percentage 
1921-23 | 1931-33 
Health. . ..| $ §, 300,742.00 | $ 4,198,800.00 | $ 1,101,942.00% 20.8* 
Education . | 45,349,916.07 | 91,659,975.00 | 46,310,058.93 102.1 
Welfare.........] 21,298,708.28 | 38,389,762.50 | 17,091,054.22 80.2 
Total... .....] $71,949,366.35 13134, 248,537.50 | $62,299,171.15 |Av.=86.6 
* Decrease. 


The Family Welfare Association of America this month pub- 
lishes probably the very latest report on governmental relief. 
From it one can determine the number of states giving mothers’ 
aid, old age and veterans’ relief, etc.; but when it comes to 
working this out on the basis of the ratio of state and local per- 
centages, an analysis becomes more difficult. Though from all 
I can gather the soundest plan for state to local aid is the 
“matching” plan such as is employed by the Mothers’ Assistance 
Fund grants in Pennsylvania and the one established by the 
New York unemployment relief set-up during the past winter, 
or as was proposed inthe Costigan-La Follette bill. 

With regard to the “matching” plan employed by the Moth- 
ers’ Assistance Fund, the Pennsylvania law leaves the question of 
organization optional with the counties, which may appropriate 
for the fund through their county commissioners at their discre- 
tion. The state appropriation is divided among the counties on 
the basis of need and the counties must duplicate in full the 
amount granted by the state. 

On November g, 1931, Governor Pinchot called a special ses- 
sion of the legislature for unemployment relief. The Talbot bill 
was passed and forwarded to the governor, who, on December 
28, 1931, permitted it to become a law without his signature. 
(During a session, a bill presented for the governor’s signature 
which remains unsigned after ten days automatically becomes a 
law.) Both the governor and the attorney general indicated 
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that they considered the bill to be unconstitutional. It pro- 
vided for $10,000,000 for poor relief (food, shelter, clothing, and 
fuel), $1,000,000 to be issued in December, $2,000,000 in Janu- 
ary, February, March, and April and $1,000,000 again in May. 
This was to be distributed on the basis of unemployment figures 
prepared by the Department of Labor and Industry, each 
county receiving that part of the total which its unemployment 
rate bore to the figures of the entire state. 

Upon request of Dauphin County to issue its share, and the 
refusal of the Department of Welfare, the auditor general, and 
the state treasurer to pay out these moneys, since the attorney 
general had decided that the act was unconstitutional, the case 
was heard before the Dauphin County Court and declared con- 
stitutional, although it was shown that to issue $10,000,000 
would create a state debt, and Pennsylvania is permitted to go 
into debt up to $1,000,000 only. The Supreme Court again de- 
clared the bill constitutional, waiving objection to the limita- 
tions of Article III, Section 18, of the Pennsylvania constitu- 
tion, which provides that “no appropriations, except for pen- 
sions or gratuities for military services, shall be made for char- 
itable, educational or benevolent purposes, to any person or 
community ....” but accepting the fact of the limitations of 
Pennsylvania’s indebtedness. This limitation was met by indi- 
cating, 

If other appropriations are compelled to suffer because of this preference, 
the complete answer is that it is the legislative will, and as the sovereign people 
have thus spoken through their designated agent, no one can complain. If 
appropriations for other charities and hospitals, equally as meritorious and per- 
haps some more deserving, are made to suffer because of insufficient revenue, 
the fault lies with the legislature in not providing means when it had the op- 


portunity. If there are ample funds on hand, of course, or if funds later be- 
come available, no difficulty will be experienced. 


On April 7, 1932, the bill was declared constitutional by a 
four to three vote of the Supreme Court. The bill, as indicated, 
provides for ‘‘an appropriation under the police power and as a 
governmental duty to the Department of Welfare for state aid 
to political subdivisions charged by law with the care of the 
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poor, and providing for the allocation and use of the moneys so 
appropriated.”’ No money is allocated for administration. The 
Welfare Department merely prepares the requisitions for the 
auditor general and the state treasurer. The state’s only check 
on the use of the money is the auditor’s routine audit. 

Much confusion has arisen. Pennsylvania’s 67 counties have 
425 Poor Boards. Some counties are on the county-wide Poor 
Board basis; some on the borough and township Poor Board 
basis. This has called for several methods of distribution by 
Poor Boards and by county commissioners. Much delay has 
been caused by the fact that the Department of Labor and 
Industry figures are prepared on the basis of the county. Fig- 
ures of unemployment for boroughs and townships have not 
been accurately compiled, which has caused much delay in dis- 
tricts where the county treasurer is uncertain as to how to allo- 
cate to boroughs and townships. The bill did not indicate that 
Talbot funds were for unemployment relief but merely indi- 
cated that they were for poor relief, so one can scarcely compute 
the actual unemployment relief burden of these districts. 

Orders vary from $1.50 to $7.00 a week for families of five; 
but the majority of the districts report a relief order, for food 
only, of below $5.00 a week for families regardless of size. While 
most Pennsylvania counties were undoubtedly greatly in need 
of these funds, there is no doubt in my mind that state appro- 
priations to local units should not be so loosely issued or so in- 
adequately supervised. Indeed, our Pennsylvania appraisal of 
poor board administration during a period of unemployment re- 
lief indicates most emphatically the need for developing strong, 
reliable, organized county welfare units. 

All of which leads us to the next question as to whether such 
state grants to local districts shut off the flow of local funds 
instead of stimulating them. Again to cite the Pennsylvania 
situation. In a state so seriously handicapped by an archaic 
constitution which prohibits a graded income tax and limits our 
borrowing capacity, we are also confronted by local tax limita- 
tions. We cannot, for the time being, raise sufficient money 
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from either the county or state alone. We find ourselves in 
Pennsylvania, therefore, confronted with but few revenue 
sources. In times like these, when the local source of taxation is 
based entirely on the real estate tax, we face before long the 
drying up of our source of income, since real estate returns re- 
flect all too quickly the status of local business and general 
prosperity. 

In lack of prosperity many a community finds it impossible 
to finance itself for the remainder of the year, since returns 
from the property tax have fallen off so greatly. Social workers, 
therefore, knowing the need for public funds and accepting the 
limitations of such returns, must now turn their attention to 
devising and suggesting other sources of income and taxation to 
be applied for relief work. There is in Pennsylvania a local per- 
sonal property tax honored principally in the breach. Activity 
in collecting this has been at a standstill; and it is felt by some 
that were the State Revenue Department, with its excellent rev- 
enue collecting organization, to turn its efforts to the collection 
of these taxes, undoubtedly $25,000,000 would be forthcoming. 
New York has already determined that state cooperation is re- 
quired for the efficient collecting of local funds. To be sure, this 
belongs to the local units; but it is presumed that it would be 
less expensive for the state to offer its collection services than to 
accept the present bankruptcy of our counties. 

A recent report of the New York State Commission for the 
Revision of the Tax Laws indicates a desire to develop local re- 
sources. New York has given serious thought to transforming 
not only its state revenue system from one which depended pri- 
marily on property taxes to one which depended exclusively on 
special taxes. It has, in addition, definitely assisted the local 
government in obtaining income from sources other than the 
general property tax. 

Furthermore, the New York report suggests the possibility 
of the assumption by the state of the entire support of poor 
relief. I should like to add that many of us in Pennsylvania are 
seriously discussing the advisability of complete state support 
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for the care of the mentally sick. Already a number of states 
have done so, and it seems most likely that this movement is 
bound to spread. 

Not only do we find ourselves face to face with the needs of 
individuals—with the plight of community chests—but also are 
we confronted by questions about the tax income of munici- 
palities, counties, and the state. In devising plans for adminis- 
tration of state and county relief we must at one and the same 
time give serious thought to measures for more efficient collec- 
tion of taxes and for devising ways and means of taxation. 
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THE NEED OF TRAINED PERSONNEL IN 
PUBLIC SERVICE 
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WORKING TOWARD ONE PROFESSIONAL STAND- 
ARD—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 


Stanley P. Davies, Associate Secretary, State Charities 
Aid Association, New York City 


T SEEMS pointless to discuss professional standards in a 
time like this, when social work is necessarily in such a state 
of flux, in terms other than of the probable effect of the 

present situation upon them. 

If social workers are sufficiently flexible and see their oppor- 
tunity, they will also be in the forefront when it comes to the 
organization, development of standards, and direction of public 
relief. It is a time when governing officials, having been made 
aware of their responsibility for the mitigation of suffering, are 
unsure and perplexed. It is a time when many such officials are 
prepared, as never before, to listen to the man who knows, who 
speaks with the authority of experience, and who can show the 
way. In other words, it is a time of rare opportunity for social 
workers who will assert themselves and seize their chance to 
utilize their professional equipment in behalf of the millions of 
human beings who must be aided. These things have been 
proved at least by the experience of the past year in New York 
State. Because I believe that experience is fraught with much 
significance for the development of professional standards in 
public social work, and because I have some acquaintance with 
it, I should like briefly to refer to some pertinent aspects of it. 

In the early autumn of 1931, the legislature of New York 
State enacted the Wicks Law, which established the State Tem- 
porary Emergency Relief Administration, and appropriated 
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$20,000,000 for state aid to the cities and counties for both home 
relief and work relief up to June 1, 1932. It was provided that 
the Temporary Emergency Relief Administration should con- 
sist of three citizens appointed by the governor, serving inde- 
pendently of any other state department, but with authority to 
call other state departments for assistance. ‘To this Administra- 
tion the governor appointed originally Mr. Jesse Isidor Straus, 
president of R. H. Macy and Company in New York City, as 
chairman, Mr. Philip G. Wickser, leading attorney of Buffalo, 
and Mr. John Sullivan, president of the New York State edera- 
tion of Labor. It is interesting to note that because the pro- 
fessional social workers of the state had already exercised no- 
table leadership in dealing with questions of public relief, their 
counsel was immediately sought by these three citizens. It was 
entirely on the advice of this professional group that a highly 
qualified social worker was selected as executive director of the 
Administration in the person of Mr. Harry L. Hopkins. In the 
selection of the other personnel comprising Mr. Hopkins’ staff, 
professional social work training and experience was established 
without question as the criterion for appointment. Indeed, the 
Joint Vocational Service on request assigned a full-time member 
of its staff to the State Administration for the purpose of re- 
cruiting professional social workers for this task. Inasmuch as 
the Administration had a limited budget for the salaries of its 
personne] it sought the cooperation of a number of the leading 
social agencies in New York City and throughout New York 
State in lending without expense to the Administration the 
services of some of its staff members. The agencies, quick to see 
the opportunity of bringing social work standards into this public 
service, loaned some of their ablest and most experienced mem- 
bers to the Administration for this purpose. Aside from the 
small group of workers retained at headquarters for supervisory 
work, some twenty trained social workers were assigned as the 
field representatives of the Administration to the various cities 
and counties of the state. 

The drafting of the rules and regulations under which the 
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Administration worked was left to these professional social 
workers, with the result that even under the stress of emergency 
conditions, the rules and regulations required of all localities, as 
a condition of receiving state aid, set a standard as to type of 

investigation, clearance with a central index, record-keeping, ad- 

equate relief on a family budget basis, etc., that could be re- 
arded as a quite acceptable social work standard. 

The Administration was given authority under the law to 
supplement the existing staffs of local agencies with workers 
whose salaries were paid in part or whole by the state. In all 
such instances the Administration itself, through its profession- 
ally qualified field worker, set a high personnel standard, ap- 
proving only workers with a good background of training and 
experience. In spite of the heavy demands for social workers in 
these times, it was possible to find qualified persons to fill these 
positions, and they have accredited themselves very well indeed. 

Thus, influencing the organization of the State Temporary 
Emergency Relief Administration along approved social work 
lines has been of incalculable value from the standpoint of 
progress in the development of professional standards in public 
social work in New York State. The state had been led in 1929 
to repeal its antiquated poor law with its negative provisions 
that merely aimed to prevent abuses of relief-giving, and enact- 
ed in its place the modern Public Welfare Law, which gave to 
public welfare officials ample authority to do as intelligent, ade- 
quate, and constructive relief and case work as the best social 
agency. The change of the law, however, could not change over- 
night personnel and old traditions. Really putting into effect 
the objectives of the modern Public Welfare Law was recognized 
to be an educational task which would extend over many years. 
The state’s emergency machinery, as set up under social work 
auspices, however, has had the effect of greatly speeding up this 
project and has, by means of the effective demonstration of real 
social work, made more progress of permanent value in the de- 
velopment of local public welfare programs than could have been 
accomplished in many years of effort under normal conditions. 
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One of the field agents made a visit to a city in her territory 
about ten days after a well trained case worker had been added 
by the State Administration to the local welfare staff of two 
political appointees lacking in special qualifications for the 
work. Entering the office she encountered one of these local 
officials sitting despondently at his desk. When asked by the 
field representative what the matter was, he replied: “Oh, I feel 
like giving up this welfare job. I used to think that I knew how 
to investigate, but when I go around with that girl you brought 
in here I realize I know nothing about it at all. She can find out 
more things about a family in a few minutes than I ever thought 
of asking them. She knows how to do this kind of work; she is 
trained, and I am not.” 

This merging of trained and untrained social workers, work- 
ing side by side in the staffs of the same public welfare depart- 
ments, has not had the effect of causing the trained worker to 
lose her identity or to become confused with the untrained 
worker, but has rather had the contrary effect of making the 
distinction between the two types of workers and the contribu- 
tion they can make so painfully clear that it has been a most 
valuable object lesson to public authorities and to the general 
public. 

What has happened in the following cities is quite typical of 
what has happened in many other cities and counties. In one 
city before November, 1931, home relief was limited to a $1.50 
weekly food order and a little fuel. The commissioner of chari- 
ties had no assistants. Relief was granted or refused after an 
office interview. No records were kept other than the name on 
the carbon of the relief order. Bills were paid without any audit. 
Since November, relief, either in the form of relief orders or 
wages for work, has been granted after investigation, the 
amount being determined bya comparison of the necessary mini- 
mum expenses of the family and their income, if any. Relief has 
been fairly adequate, given because of demonstrated need and 
not for political reasons. Simple, systematic records are kept. 
Bills are audited and paid weekly. Although, owing to the city’s 
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bankruptcy, a large part of the relief has come from state funds, 
the city has recognized i its relief responsibility and has increased 
its relief appropriations for 1932 from $25,000 to $89,000. The 
work of the trained social worker, paid by the Temporary 
Emergency Relief Administration, and of the field representa- 
tive, has convinced the city of the necessity of better adminis- 
tration of home relief and the 1932 budget provides a salary for 
a trained investigator. For the first time, citizen interest in 

ublic administration of relief has been aroused. Private funds 
for work relief were raised in December to supplement city 
funds, and another effort will be made in the spring of 1932 to 
secure private relief funds. The most significant developments 
have been the insistence on the complete separation of politics 
from relief and the growing realization on the part of the city 
officials of the necessity and value of trained service and of citi- 
zen interest. 

In another city, before November, 1931, the department of 
charities was in complete confusion. The commissioner had 
been sentenced to a state’s prison for misappropriation of funds, 
and there were not records except a chaotic mass of relief orders. 
Relief had been given without investigation, decision being 
made apparently on the whim of the commissioner. After No- 
vember, 1931, a marked change took place, owing to the city’s 
desire to receive reimbursement through the Temporary Emer- 
gency Relief Administration. Adequate office space was pro- 
vided. The city was persuaded to appoint a trained social worker 
as assistant to the new commissioner of public welfare, one-half 
of the salary to be paid by the city and one-half by the Ad- 
ministration. White collar workers to make investigations and 
do clerical work have been provided by the Emergency Work 
Bureau. Prior to November, orders for selected foods were 
granted in an amount not exceeding $2.50 per week. Since No- 
vember, relief has been given on a budget basis. The applicants 
have been allowed to select their own food. Rent, light, cloth- 
ing, etc., is given more often. While relief is not entirely ade- 
quate, it is improving steadily. There is a noticeable change in 
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attitude of the recipients of relief, owing to the more courteous 
treatment which they receive. Most striking of all is the change 
in attitude of the mayor and the city council toward the depart- 
ment of public welfare. They now seem willing to discuss wel- 
fare with the field representatives from the standpoint of better 
service to the needy instead of from the standpoint of how 
small a grocery order they can get away with. 

The following may be cited as outstanding achievements each 
of which are found in at least one and usually in most of the city 
or county units visited for the Temporary Emergency Relief 
Administration by the State Charities Aid Association staff: 

Administration —Public outdoor relief, for the first time, is 
recognized as an important branch of local government; a better 
class of commissioners of public welfare is being appointed; 
modern social service methods have been introduced by social 
case workers; personal contact between the county commission- 
er of public welfare and the town welfare officers has been estab- 
lished, with some degree of control by the county commissioner 
over town home relief administration; systematic records are 
being kept; the selection of dealers upon whom food orders are 
drawn has been improved; the regular monthly rendering of 
bills by local dealers, in form to permit of businesslike checking 
and of reliable audit, has been introduced; central indexes (con- 
fidential exchanges) have been established and are in use; co- 
operative relations with other local agencies have been de- 
veloped. 

Relief—A more sympathetic reception of applicants and pro- 
visions for private interviews now prevail; individual considera- 
tion of applicants for home relief has been introduced; long lines 
and waiting crowds of applicants to a considerable extent have 
been done away with; the nature of present needs is being ascer- 
tained and considered, and an endeavor is being made to grant 
relief of such kind and in such amounts as will approximately 
meet the needs, the issuing of small uniform orders having been 
abandoned largely; relief is now much more adequate and tends 
to include rent, light, heat, milk, and medical care, when neces- 
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sary, in addition to food; in some places designation of the foods 
allowed on home relief orders is now based on scientifically pre- 
pared dietary lists. 

Perhaps of the greatest significance is the conclusion reached 
by the members of the Administration themselves, all laymen, 
after they had, so to speak, turned social workers loose on the 
job. This is what they said in an official report to the governor 
and to the legislature: 

The Administration has come to appreciate how important training and 
experience are in the field of social work. Those in distress are naturally sensi- 
tive and the approach by untrained or unsympathetic workers, or the pro- 
miscuous mingling with long lines of applicants, tend to aggravate that dis- 
tress. The Administration desires to record the tactful and efficient methods 
of trained social workers and to express the hope that most, if not all, of the 
communities with which it has been in contact are of a similar mind, and will 


wish in the future to include among their executives trained personnel to 
handle social problems. 


So highly did the Administration come to regard social work 
and social workers as a result of their practical experience with 
them in a severe emergency situation which put social work to 
a real test that it was on the recommendation of the chairman 
of the Administration that Harry L. Hopkins was appointed to 
the Administration to succeed Mr. Straus, when the latter was 
compelled to resign, and shortly thereafter to become its chair- 
man. Naturally, the new chairman is continuing the organiza- 
tion of the Administration under social work auspices with 
Walter W. Pettit, of the New York School of Social Work, as his 
successor in the position of executive director. The significance 
of this emergency demonstration in New York State extends 
beyond the field of public relief, and I believe extends beyond 
the confines of New York State. 

Even before the emergency, the development of social work 
under public auspices was far outstripping in extent social work 
under private auspices. Mr. L. A. Halbert, about a year ago, 
estimated that there were 20,000 persons professionally em- 
ployed (but most of them not professionally trained) in public 
social work in the United States: 4,000 probation officers, 
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1,000 workers in the field of mothers’ allowances, 4,000 in public 
relief, 3,000 full-time recreation leaders, and 8,000 in miscellane- 
ous public fields such as almshouses, prisons, children’s homes, 
mental hygiene institutions, medical social workers, and visiting 
teachers. These figures do not take into account the rapid de- 
velopment of state programs for old age relief, and the large 
number of workers who have fairly recently been employed in 
that field. Also, before the emergency it was estimated that 80 
per cent of public outdoor relief was under public auspices, go 
per cent of correctional work, and 84 per cent of playground 
work. The outcome of the emergency, and of the unprecedent- 
edly large programs of public relief that are being carried out 
under public auspices as a result of it, will undoubtedly be an 
even further development of public social work, so that, statis- 
tically, social work under private auspices will be but a small 
part of the total. 

I know of no profession in which professional standards suff- 
ciently high to insure adequate preparation for the task to be 
done are more important than in the field of social work, which 
deals more vitally than any other profession with the happiness 
and well-being of people. Professional standards presumably 
grow out of the best available scientific knowledge and practical 
experience as to what kind of personnel training and what kind 
of procedures may be most effective in achieving the objectives 
of this art of promoting individual and social welfare. There- 
fore, the standards which we hold up as a goal to be generally 
attained by all those who practice this profession, cannot, to my 
mind, be compromised. Professional qualification must have a 
real meaning, even though the majority practicing the profes- 
sion at the moment are not able to qualify. On the other hand, 
those of us who are concerned with these high standards make 
a great mistake if we constitute a complacent inner circle. We 
must recognize that these high standards are worth something 
only in so far as we endeavor to achieve them for the profession 
as a whole. 

Our standards are rather futile if they continue to be repre- 
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sented only in a relatively small group of agencies, affecting only 
a small fraction of all the people with whom social work deals. 
If our standards represent a minimum, to fall below which 
means an uncertain kind of tinkering with human beings that 
may, more often than not, be harmful rather than beneficial to 
the individual and to society, then we must not be content until 
all those engaged in the practice of social work come up to that 
standard. 

As between public and private agencies, it is inconceivable 
that we shall be content to accept two sets of standards. Al- 
though standards will undoubtedly change and develop in the 
light of new knowledge and experience, and although individual 
opinions may somewhat differ, it is perhaps truer of social work 
than of any other practice that there can be only one standard, 
namely, what is for the best interests-of the individual and the 
group. The initiative in developing one professional standard of 
social work, public and private, must come from the profession- 
ally conscious group of social workers, not all of whom are in the 
private field. This group of workers is largely represented in the 
American Association of Social Workers. That is the one or- 
ganization which has attempted to establish professional re- 
quirements, and it has played a most important réle in this 
field. | 

The professionally conscious social workers cannot entirely 
blame others for the lack of a more general acceptance and 
application of social work standards. It has been difficult to de- 
fine our professional standards in other than very general terms 
that have required a long process of interpretation in the light 
of a large number of variables. For example, eligibility for 
membership in the American Association of Social Workers has 
not, up to now, been a clear cut, objective thing, so that one 
could say without hesitation to a given person, you do or do not 
come up to these requirements. On the whole, it has required 
an average of a year or more for an application to go through the 
membership process of the Association before a final decision 
could be reached as to the applicant’s eligibility; and even then 
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there have been frequent appeals, reviews, and further discus. 
sion. 

This is not criticism. It has probably been inevitable in the 
development of our professional standards. But a standard, to 
be really effective as something for people to measure up to, 
must be objective, specific, and readily understandable if it is to 
achieve its purpose—something like a yardstick. The Standard 
Dictionary, for example, defines a standard as, “any measure of 
extent, quantity, quality, or value established by law, or by 
general usage and consent.” Social work standards aim to rep- 
resent measures primarily of quality and value; but until they 
are more objectively defined, it will be difficult to get them 
established either by law or by general usage and consent. In 
other words, the ideal would be to have a standard of profession- 
al qualification in social work which we could shout from the 
housetops; a standard which would enable us to say, if you do 
this and that by way of training, and if you have such and such 
qualifications, then you can become a professional social worker, 
otherwise not. 

To illustrate: A member of the legislature of one of the far 
western states was prepared to suggest incorporating into a 
statute governing the employment of trained social workers in 
the counties and in the state department of social welfare a pro- 
vision that only persons eligible to membership in the American 
Assocation of Social Workers should be employed. This was a 
happy thought, and he wrote to the office of the Association for 
a copy of the membership standards. To this Mr. West was 
compelled to reply, under date of January 23, 1929: 


The only difficulty with the recommendation which is made as I see it is 
the fact that we have never been able to devise any membership requirements 
which would not need to go through a long process of interpretation. In a 
large percentage of our applications we are able to specify certain educational 
or experience qualifications, but it taxes all the machinery both in local chap- 
ters and in the National Membership Committee to define “an agency of 
recognized standing,” or how to accredit the kind of college or school of social 
work in which the applicant may have been prepared. 


The American Association of Social Workers has recognized 
this need in the adoption of its new membership requirements 
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which for junior membership have already gone into effect, and 
which for senior membership will go into effect July 1, 1933. 
This is the first step, and certainly a step in the right direction, 
to state our standards in objective terms. They set up a mini- 
mum educational background of at least two years of college 
work, and as professional preparation, indicate so many hours of 
social and biological science, so many hours of approved tech- 
nical social work courses, so many hours of supervised field 
work, and so much time spent in service of an agency of recog- 
nized standing. These new requirements also more clearly ap- 
proach a common basic training for all fields of social work, 
which seems to be a further objective before we shall attain 
clear cut professional standards. 

These standards still leave certain matters open to interpreta- 
tion, such as what constitutes an approved technical social work 
course, and the limitation of social work practice to such regis- 
tered social workers, and what is an agency of recognized stand- 
ard? The National Membership Committee has, however, ap- 
pointed two subcommittees dealing with each of these prob- 
lems, in the hope that it may be possible to work out definite 
yardsticks there. 

The establishment of some kind of standard to be tested 
through an examination, or otherwise, for the registration of 
social workers, has been proposed; and such legislation has even 
been introduced in one or two states. Such registration, of 
course, quite generally prevails now in regard to physicians, 
nurses, and a large number of other professions. Registration is, 
undoubtedly, the ultimate goal for professional social workers. 
While I recognize that registration standards may be raised 
from time to time, and that the original standard does not need 
to be the final one, nevertheless I feel that our profession is not 
as yet sufficiently defined as to the fields it includes or excludes, 
and has not experimented sufficiently with the kinds and 
amounts of training and experience that properly qualify a per- 
son to practice social work, to make registration of all social 
workers a desirable thing at this time. However, I do believe it 
desirable to establish in each state minimum educational and 
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training standards as a basis of certification of social workers 
for public positions. A classification of various social work posi- 
tions specifying minimum requirements for various kinds of 
work, and based on job analyses of similar positions in success- 
ful agencies, is also highly desirable. In other words, until we 
reach the point where the highest standard which professional 
social workers agree upon as a minimum for satisfactory pro- 
fessional attainment can be set as a common professional stand- 
ard for aii felds of social work, we should be interested in estab- 
lishing, especially for public social work positions, various suc- 
cessively higher levels from time to time until the really pro- 
fessional standard is reached. 

Public social work has become so much the larger part of so- 
cial work that it must inevitably be our primary professional 
concern. Social work cannot develop into a profession of great 
significance in our national life until our professional standards 
embrace the public field. This does not mean a leveling down of 
standards, but a constant, patient process of leveling up until 
one professional standard on a common high level is attained 
for both public and private social work. The emergency, in my 
opinion, although in some respects a menace to professional 
standards, is even more an unparalleled opportunity to prove 
the case for social work before an audience of public officials and 
of the general public, who are now prepared to give us a degree 
of respectful attention that has never been accorded before. 
Even under emergency conditions that do not permit 100 per 
cent case work, social workers can show what professional train- 
ing means, as contrasted with the lack of it in the art of helping 
people out of trouble. 

This is a time when we, as social workers, will miss the great- 
est chance that has ever been placed before us for obtaining 
general recognition of the value of professional standards unless 
we go forth to meet the challenge of our public responsibilities. 
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THE COUNTY AS A PUBLIC WELFARE UNIT 
® 1] ® 
WHAT IS HAPPENING IN COUNTY 
ORGANIZATION 


Mary Ruth Colby, Children’s Bureau, U.S. Department 
of Labor, Washington 


E HAVE quite generally accepted the county as a 

unit for education and for health, but the acceptance 

of the county as a unit for social service has come more 
slowly. Each year, however, sees additional states joining the 
ranks of those already organized on a county basis. 

When we talk of the organization of county welfare agencies, 
what do we mean? In the Children’s Bureau we have attempted 
to define the type of organization which might rightly be termed 
a “county welfare agency” and have arrived at the following, 
which we admit may need alteration as time goes on: 

First, a county welfare agency is an agency which coordinates 
two or more services on a county-wide basis for persons living 
within the county. This would mean that mother’s aid boards, 
such as those of Pennsylvania and New York, would not consti- 
tute a county welfare agency, for their work is limited to a single 
function—the administration of mother’s aid. Likewise, those 
states in which county children’s homes have been set up do not 
have county welfare agencies, for in these the service is limited 
to institutional care for children, or perhaps we should more 
rightly say “foster care” for children, because in some of these 
states it has been made possible to give care in either an institu- 
tion or a foster home. 

Second, a county welfare agency is controlled by a local board 
which may be administrative or advisory or has an executive 
officer who is under the general supervision of a state agency. 
All but two of the states (Missouri and New York) with a legis- 
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lative plan for county welfare agencies have provided for a local 
board. This board may be appointed according to one of three 
plans: by a state agency, by one or more local agencies, or by 
state and local agencies jointly. In three states all appointive 
members are named by the state agency. In Minnesota this 
means the majority of the board (three out of five or five out of 
seven). In North Carolina it means the whole board. In South 
Dakota it means the minority (two out of five). Three other 
states—Alabama, Nebraska, and Texas—leave the appoint- 
ment to a local agency. In Alabama the judge of the juvenile 
court makes the appointments; in Nebraska the county com- 
missioners acting with the judge of the juvenile court make 
them; and in Texas the county commissioners make them. 

Four states—Kentucky, Virginia, West Virginia, and Wis- 
consin—appoint their county boards through joint action of 
state and local agencies. Both Virginia and West Virginia pro- 
vide for appointments by a local court from a list of eligibles 
submitted by the state department. Wisconsin has two meim- 
bers appointed by the state department and one appointed by 
the juvenile court judge; these, together with the chairman of 
the board of county commissioners (who is designated as the 
fourth member) elect the fifth member at their first meeting in 
the calendar year. Kentucky has a rather cumbersome system 
whereby the county judge and the county superintendent of 
schools jointly submit to the state children’s bureau a list of 
nine names—or of fifteen names if the county be one containing 
a city of the first or second class. From this list the state chil- 
dren’s bureau selects three or five persons whose appointment Is 
recommended to the local judge and the superintendent of 
schools. These two then make the formal appointment. 

Each plan has its advantages and disadvantages. Alabama 
officials are convinced that local appointment is to be preferred, 
for then the county feels that the board belongs to it. They 
feel, too, that the board through its local appointment has a 
greater sense of responsibility to the county which has selected 
it to serve. States with appointment by a state authority feel 
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that this method minimizes the possibility of local prejudices 
which might influence a local appointing agent. 

The plan of appointment, however, is not so important as the 
method used in selecting the personnel of the board. To be most 
efficient, a board must be selected without reference to politics 
and only after the local situation has been carefully studied, so 
that representative persons from various sections of the county 
can be searched out who will be alive to the particular needs of 
the county which they represent. 

The size of these boards varies from three in North Carolina 
and Kentucky (except that Kentucky counties with a city of 
the first or second class have five members) to a possible twelve 
in West Virginia. At a conference of state representatives called 
by the Child Welfare League of America in 1928 it was decided 
that the preferable number for a county board was five mem- 
bers. With a board of this size, representation from the different 
sections of the county can be secured; yet the board is small 
enough to make unanimity of action more possible. The size of 
the board, after all, is not so important as its character. A repre- 
sentative group carefully chosen for its interest in the problems 
to be considered and its knowledge of them is essential; but 
whether it consist of three persons, five, seven, or more, matters 
little. 

Third, a county welfare agency includes on its advisory or ad- 
ministrative board some public official or persons appointed by 
local or state public officials. Half of the states with legislative 
provision for appointive boards have provided for official repre- 
sentation on the board. A member from the body responsible 
for county expenditures 1s frequently included; often the county 
superintendent of schools and the juvenile court judges are also 
made members. The other half of this group of states require 
appointment either by a single official or by an official group. 
It is of real advantage to have certain carefully selected officials 
serve as county board members, but a provision which calls for 
membership of officials simply because of their official capacity 
is sometimes a disadvantage. A county superintedent of schools 
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may be most helpful; but if he has no interest in the work of the 
board, he prevents the appointment of an interested individual 
and may even be harmful as a member. Alabama officials are 
convinced that it is unwise to make the juvenile court judge 
chairman of the board automatically, and I believe they hope to 
change their law in this regard. Would it not be wiser to provide 
for two county officials on the board and then have these se- 
lected, not by reason of their office, but because of what they as 
individuals will bring to the board? This might mean that in 
one county the official members would be the superintendent of 
schools and the state’s attorney; in another they might be the 
juvenile court judge and the county commissioner. 

Fourth, a county welfare agency receives support from local 
public funds for at least part of the cost of its administration, 
In several states the unit of administration is a district com- 
posed of two or more counties. These would be considered 
county welfare agencies provided they conform to the definition 
in all points but area covered. The movement for county wel- 
fare agencies began in 1917, when Minnesota and North Caro- 
lina passed laws calling for county welfare agencies, the North 
Carolina agency being a public welfare board and the Minne- 
sota agency a child welfare board. Although a number of states 
have tried to set up a county plan since that time, there were on 
January 1, 1932, only twelve states that had succeeded in pass- 
ing legislation to this effect. Six states (Alabama, Kentucky, 
Minnesota, South Dakota, Wisconsin, and Texas) limited their 
legislation to child welfare. Six others (Missouri, Nebraska, 
New York, North Carolina, Virginia, and West Virginia) have 
made their organization one for general public welfare. Five 
states (California, Georgia, Iowa, New Mexico, and North Da- 
kota) have undertaken to develop county agencies without leg- 
islative authority. 

Seventeen states, then (about 35 per cent of the United 
States), have succeeded to a greater or less degree in establish- 
ing a county agency for social service. The need for a county 
agency was felt much more keenly in rural districts, in which 
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there had been few, if any resources to care for social problems; 
therefore it is not strange that the pioneer work in county or- 
ganization, as well as later development, has been for the most 
part in predominantly rural states. Only New York can be 
classified as an urban state, and it has many counties that are 
decidedly rural in character. 

It is also interesting that it has been largely those states with 
extensive areas that have found it advantageous to decentralize 
their social welfare program through development of a county 
welfare agency. Eleven of the seventeen states with county wel- 
fare agencies are in the $0 per cent of greatest area. This does 
not mean that a county welfare program is advisable only in 
rural and extensive states; it means simply that these states 
have felt the greatest need for such an organization to date. I 
have been unable to determine exactly how many counties are 
organized at the present time. The number fluctuates to a cer- 
tain extent, but there has been surprising stability for these 
difficult times through which we are living. The seventeen 
states with county welfare agencies have a total of 1,615 coun- 
ties, and more than a third of these are organized. 

Organization does not mean the same in all states. In Vir- 
ginia a county is not considered organized until it has a standard 
organization composed of a county board of public welfare with 
a full-time superintendent of public welfare and a juvenile court. 
In Minnesota every county with a county child welfare board, 
and in Wisconsin every county with a county children’s board 
is counted as organized. States having more than half their 
counties organized are Alabama, California, Minnesota, North 
Carolina, South Dakota, and New York. 

We should probably all agree that, ideally, every county with 
a county welfare board should have the full-time services of a 
professional worker. However, I disagree with those persons 
who contend that without such a worker a board is of no value. 
In some states no effort has been made to keep alive county wel- 
fare boards without executives. In others, it is felt that keeping 
the board active makes the possibility of securing a secretary 
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just that much greater. In every case it is most important that 
there be guidance, leadership, and supervision from the state 
department of welfare or from some other central agency 
equipped with sufficient personnel to maintain close contact 
with the counties. It should be the responsibility of the state 
department to stimulate the counties to the need for organiza- 
tion. This may involve county surveys so as to have a factual 
basis for urging such action. After organization has been ac- 
complished, then it is the task of the state department to keep 
the machinery oiled. County welfare boards rarely keep going 
entirely under their own steam, so to speak. They need the 
constant stimulation of the state department through visits, 
correspondence, and educational material. For boards that 
have paid professional workers the responsibility of the state de- 
partment is not so great as for those that have none; but even 
then, the state department must work closely with the county. 

One may ask what a volunteer group may safely be allowed to 
do. That, of course, depends largely on the group. A limited 
amount of case work might be expected of them, and through 
this they may be the means of arousing public opinion to the 
need for a professional worker; as the calls upon their time in- 
crease, they are in an excellent position to know this need. The 
board may be of great assistance in guiding the policies of the 
juvenile court, for its members may act as a case committee for 
the court. Local boards can be helpful in promoting social legis- 
lation. Even a small group, if composed of representative peo- 
ple, has contact with a large group in a county through member- 
ship in local organizations. Such persons have entrée to other 
organizations and are in an excellent position to present to these 
organizations the need for legislation and to urge its support. 
The New York State Charities Aid Association has found the 
county boards a great force in promoting social legislation. In 
Minnesota the child welfare boards likewise have been used to 
excellent advantage in a legislative program. I have no actual 
knowledge of what has been done in other states, but I feel safe 
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in saying that where there is a live program the county board 
has been a real factor in social legislation. 

As the boards grow in stature, more responsibilities may be 

iven to them; but care should be taken not to overload them 
so that they become discouraged and do only indifferent work. 
There is one actual danger in permitting board members to do 
case work. The good board member may get the idea that she 
is quite capable of serving as a paid secretary for the county 
because of her experience and her service as a board member. 
This can be avoided if the state department has set definite 
standards for executive secretaries, superintendents of welfare, 
ot whatever else they may be called. If the board member meets 
these standards, then it may perhaps be all right to let her serve. 
The reason I make a reservation is that I question the advisa- 
bility of having a local person serve as the county social worker. 
The more rural the county, the more unwise this is. A local per- 
son frequently brings with her all the prejudices of the com- 
munity, and it is difficult for the community to accept her on a 
professional basis. In Iowa for a time local persons were not 
recommended as county secretaries. In Alabama not quite so 
strong a stand was taken, but the state department is decidedly 
opposed to such appointments. A new person coming into a 
community is far more able to study its problems objectively 
than is one who has been accustomed to certain problems so long 
that she has ceased to think of them as problems or who— 
worse yet—has decided that there is no use in trying to do any- 
thing about them. A state department that keeps its finger con- 
stantly on the pulse of its county agencies can often prevent the 
promotion of a board member to the position of county secre- 
tary if the member is not professionally equipped to accept such 
a position. 

I should like to speak at length on the qualification for a 
county secretary, but time forbids. Nevertheless, I do feel that 
the success of a county agency is so dependent on the type of 
worker employed that I cannot resist a word with regard to it. 
In the first place, she must have had basic training in case work 
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technique, because her success will depend on her skill as a cage 
worker; and yet, skill in case work is not sufficient in itself, 
There must go with this an understanding of the rural point of 
view and a fondness for rural life. She must have executive 
ability, maturity, and a sense of humor. Too often the rural 
worker, weighed down by her load, constantly offers alibis for a 
comparatively low standard of work. In my opinion it is far 
better to select a few cases for intensive work than to spread the 
work so thin that all is far below standard. If a choice must be 
made, less attention can then be given to those cases which do 
not seem to need intensive service. Through such selection the 
worker’s own self-respect in regard to her ability to do first-rate 
case work is preserved. Furthermore, the county is shown what 
can be done with those cases to which sufficient attention can be 
given. 

The number of county social service executives 1s steadily in- 
creasing. At the present time (1932) three states (California, 
Alabama, and New York) have either one or more workers in 
two-thirds of their counties; one state (North Carolina) has 
workers in one-third to two-thirds of its counties; two states 
(Minnesota and Iowa) have workers in one-sixth or one-third of 
their counties; six states (New Mexico, South Dakota, Mis- 
souri, West Virginia, Virginia, and Georgia) have workers in 
nearly one-sixth of their counties; in five states (Texas, North 
Dakota, Wisconsin, Kentucky, and Nebraska) the service of 
full-time paid professional workers has just been begun. 

It is interesting to see the wide variety of services that county 
welfare agencies are authorized to give. Not even by their offi- 
cial titles can one be certain of the scope of service. Many so 
called child welfare agencies closely approach the public welfare 
agencies in services rendered. On the other hand, the work of 
the public welfare agencies may be limited by lack of staff, by 
extent of territory, lack of other resources, and still other situa- 
tions. I have not undertaken to outline all the services under- 
taken by county welfare boards, but the following brief outline 
gives a general idea of what may be expected of county agencies. 
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Nine states make it the duty of county agencies to assist in 
the administration of public outdoor relief. In certain other 
states the county agency is permitted to assist in this work at 
the request of the administering agency. Six states have pro- 
vided that the county agency give general family welfare serv- 
ice. Nine states have provided that the county board or its 
secretary may do the probation work for the juvenile court. 
Six states have placed the major responsibility for school at- 
tendance upon the county agency. Five states may use their 
county agencies to make investigations of mother’s aid applica- 
tions, and three states give to the county agency the adminis- 
tration of the mother’s aid law in the county. Two states re- 
quire the county agency to cooperate in the enforcement of 
laws relating to child labor. Six states make it possible to use 
the county agency for supervision of persons paroled from insti- 
tutions. Two of these states limit this work to juvenile parole. 
Two states make the county agency responsible for promoting 
wholesome recreation. In all but one of the twelve legally au- 
thorized county welfare agencies, the agency is given specific 
responsibility for some case work services for children. 

In addition to these more generally accepted services by 
county agencies, various others may be mentioned: Making in- 
vestigations for the court regarding persons about to be com- 
mitted to state institutions; cooperating with the county board 
of health in matters relating to the welfare of children and in 
carrying out a public health program; investigating applications 
for pensions for blind; cooperating with county hospitals, alms- 
houses, and jails; administering county funds for the care of 
dependent children; investigating for the court all cases of di- 
vorce and legal separation where rights of children are involved, 
when so requested by the court; and investigating adoptions for 
the court. 

Some states place squarely on the county the responsibility 
for carrying on the social service program within its borders, 
with the advice and supervision of the state. In other states, of 
which Minnesota is a notable example, it is the duty of the state 
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to take the responsibility for certain services, and the county 
agency works as the arm of the state in seeing that these are 
performed. There is nothing to prevent a Minnesota county 
welfare board from working on its own initiative, but its load 
for the state is too heavy to permit of much additional work. 
This is unfortunate, as it means largely a curative rather than a 
preventive program. 

I cannot close without a word about the sharing of costs be- 
tween county and state. The rapid development of paid service 
in Alabama can probably be explained almost entirely by the 
fact that counties failing to provide paid services are penalized 
by the loss of $2,000 from the state school-attendance fund. It 
will be interesting to see whether North Carolina will have a 
similar increase in the number of its county secretaries under its 
law passed in 1931, whereby the state assumes part of the 
salaries and travel expense of the county superintendent of pub- 
lic welfare. In North Carolina the state board of equalization 
has adopted a schedule of salaries based on population, and the 
counties have been notified that these amounts will be available 
to them if they agree to match them. As it was not until August, 
1931, that the schedule was fixed, many of the counties had al- 
ready made their yearly budget, and they found it too late to 
take advantage of the offer. The state board of charities and 
public welfare hopes that in June, 1932, the beginning of the 
new fiscal year, a number of additional counties will join the 
ranks of those counties already employing county superintend- 
ents of welfare. 

New Mexico has used a different plan. Here the state asked 
the organized counties to carry on certain services for the state, 
and for this service the state pays part of the annual expense. 
In one county the bureau of child welfare assumes the responsi- 
bility for part of the worker’s salary. In another district, com- 
posed of three counties, the state provides $600 toward financ- 
ing the unit. In Minnesota the State Board of Control has for 
the last two bienniums recommended that the state give finan- 
cial help to counties employing a county secretary. Likewise in 
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Illinois, the bill for county organization prepared by the com- 
mittee on child-welfare legislation proposed that half the salary 
of the local worker be paid by the state. 

In addition to the stimulus that such provision gives for the 
further employment of paid personnel, it enables the state to set 
definite standards of qualification for the workers. A state de- 
partment of welfare may recommend always, but its recom- 
mendation will have much more weight if ignoring it causes loss 
of state funds. A plan whereby aid for service can be given on 
an equalization basis is the fairest to all concerned. Oftentimes 
the poorest county is most in need of services. If to that county 
the state can give an added amount, this county may have the 
needed service, whereas otherwise the expense of attempting it 
would be prohibitive. 

The Committee on State and Local Organization for the 
Handicapped of the White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection recognized that the development of county wel- 
fare agencies was a sound policy. What holds true for child care 
is equally true of care of adults. The report of this child welfare 
committee contained the following statement: 

The county is generally the most practicable unit for the administration of 
child care. The majority of problems of handicapped children require study 
and treatment by an agency which is close at hand. To be effective, service 
must be immediately available in the neighborhood of the trouble. Only 
through such close-at-hand service as can be given by a county agency can an 
early discovery of the case be assured, with home treatment whenever possible 
and the development of preventive measures... .. The state is too far re- 
moved to assume case-work responsibility within the counties or directly to 


influence conditions which are creating dependency or contributing to physi- 
cal or mental disorders. 


COORDINATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
WELFARE SERVICE IN THE COUNTY 


Ellen C. Potter, M.D., Director of Medicine, State Depart- 
ment of Institutions and Agencies, Trenton 


HOSE concerned with the health needs of our com- 

munities discovered the county as a service unit years 

ago and, by experimentation and extensive research and 
demonstration, have built up a practical workable program for 
the elimination of disease and the promotion of health on the 
basis of the county. 

Only 505 counties out of 3,075 have availed themselves of the 
type of organization and service, in the health field, which has 
been demonstrated as effective. The reason for this delayed de- 
velopment is due in part to lack of understanding of the project, 
lack of available funds, local jealousies, and local politics, all of 
which contribute to slowing up this phase of social development. 

The building up of a modern health,service, slow as its prog- 
ress has been, has not met the obstructions and the inertia 
which is encountered in any effort to modify the administrative 
organization—the objective, the methods—in any field of social 
welfare. The organized health services, even the most back- 
ward, are relatively modern, most of them having developed 
within the past fifty years, while thinking in this field was still 
fluid. 

On the other hand, for centuries private charities have staked 
out their claims to certain fields of service which they have cul- 
tivated in accordance with their individual whims, and public 
welfare activities, crystallized early (even before Plymouth 
Rock was discovered) into forms which were adapted to the ox 
cart era but have now solidified into politically sacred institu- 
tions and methods entirely out of harmony with medern knowl- 
edge. Nothing short of a social earthquake can disturb these 
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fixed ideas in the social field, and this makes it difficult to secure 
coordination and development of county welfare services. 

Public and private charity have gone their several ways, 
assuming little or no responsibility for each other’s activities, 
save as an occasional shaft of criticism has been hurled from one 
side to the other. On the part of public charity there has been 
little or no inclination to modernize its methods to meet a 
changing time, while private charity has blazed the way to new 
and better methods. Therefore, he who attempts to coordinate 
and develop social work on a county basis has an extraordinarily 
dificult task ahead. 

In addition to these fundamental facts there are other major 
factors which have hampered social development on a county 
basis. The first is geographical area. Mountains and rivers have 
in the past separated communities in space, in time, and in 
thought; but now good roads, automobiles and the telephone 
have obliterated time and space as far as county services are 
concerned, although they have not modified the thinking great- 
ly. The second is the intrenchment of politics in the local wel- 
fare field which has obstructed the coordination and develop- 
ment of social work activities because of the “ulterior motive” 
so frequently to be found behind local public welfare adminis- 
tration. A third factor is the social cleavage between the local 
public officials and the board members and executives of private 
agencies. This has erected a barrier which only the most skilful 
social engineering can pierce or surmount. 

We have, then, before us a problem in social engineering to be 
worked out if we are to bring together into a coordinate whole 
the social welfare activities on a county basis. (We assume the 
county [or district] as a basis, because in population and in 
wealth it presents the necessary prerequisites to success, leader- 
ship, personnel, and funds.) 

In any engineering project there are certain fundamentals to 
be frankly faced and adequately dealt with. They are: first, the 
objective—we must be agreed upon our ultimate aim; second, 
the plan for the promotion of the enterprise must be worked out 
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in detail; third, the organization by means of which the plan is 
to be executed must be assembled; fourth, the financing of the 
project must be sound and adequate; fifth, the supervision of 
the work to its completion must be first class, and the inter- 
ested or investing public must be kept informed as to progress, 

There has never been, I venture to say, an engineering project 
in which every one of these factors has been perfectly met; and 
yet colossal projects in the engineering field have been success- 
fully completed in the face of impossible odds. We can expect 
no less difficulty in connection with our social engineering; and 
our determination should be no less great than that which put 
through the Panama Canal or tunneled the Great Divide. The 
social earthquake has arrived in the shape of the economic de- 
pression with its overwhelming burden of relief and has shaken 
the foundations of public and private social work to such a de- 
gree that in most communities there is evident inclination on 
both sides to unite in self-protection to meet the common danger. 
Therefore, we may approach our undertaking of coordinating 
and developing social work on a county basis with more opti- 
mism than would have been the case even five years ago. 

Our objective is to bring together, in a coordinated body, the 
civic, the relief, the case work, and the character building agen- 
cies of a county so that a more effective piece of social work may 
be done at a cost within the capacity of the citizens to pay, 
whether as taxpayers or as philanthropists. As a by-product, 
we also aim to insure all types of necessary social service (con- 
structive, reconstructive, and palliative) in all parts of the 
county. How shall we go about it? 

We must take our community as it is, just as the engineer 
must accept the natural obstacles in his path, and overcome 
them; and then we must proceed to generate that driving force 
which, for want of a better term, we call “community conscious- 
ness,” through which alone we can accomplish our aims. There 
must be generated the “will” to combine and to cooperate in a 
common cause. This can only be brought about through the 
living germ of the idea, embodied in some individual or group 
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providing the initial impulse. Leadership must come from some- 
where within the collective group of the county citizens. 

After the will to cooperate on the part of a substantial pro- 
portion of the individuals and agencies has been realized, what 
are the next steps? I can do no better than to give you, in some 
detail, the experience of one county which has succeeded in 
coordinating and developing its welfare services, and then in 
less detail outline certain developments in other counties which 
are suggestive of good things to come. 

The county under discussion has an area of 185 square miles, 
a population density of 1,514 per square mile, and represents 
industrial and agricultural interests near the eastern seaboard. 
It is urban, suburban, and rural in its make-up, part of its terri- 
tory actually including a populous segment of a large city. It 
includes in its resident population a group of socially minded 
citizens, and a considerable sprinkling of professionally trained 
social workers, accustomed to think in the broad terms of a 
community. Its public relief agency is established on a county 
basis, and at least one member of the county board has social 
vision and understanding. 

There are in the county more than eighty organizations con- 
ducting civic, educational, welfare, character building, and 
health activities. Of these, more than fifty have become mem- 
bers of the county council. Of the private agencies, seven are 
doing public health work, six are engaged in family welfare, 
three are doing work for children, and four general hospitals are 
participating. The public agencies represented are the Directors 
of the Poor, the Mothers’ Assistance Board, the probation off- 
cers of the juvenile court, and a protective agent from the larg- 
est municipality of the county. Included in the participating 
groups are civic and social organizations with welfare commit- 
tees, such as the Parent-Teacher Association, the League of 
Women Voters, and federated clubs. The industries of the com- 
munity are represented by the welfare departments of several 
plants. 

“It was the realized need for cooperation with neighboring 
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welfare organizations and with the public agencies of the coun- 
ty, felt by a small group of experienced and experimenting social 
workers in the county, that resulted in the formation of our 
Welfare Council,” says the president of the county council. 
This “small group” consulted with those whom they felt had 
help to give. With their advice a constitution was formulated 
under which membership in the council is on an agency basis, 
each member agency being represented on the board by one lay 
member and its executive, the chief social worker of the agency. 
A survey of the private social and health work of the county was 
undertaken, the natural outgrowth of which was a social service 
directory for the county, and spot maps indicating the location 
and sphere of service of the social and health agencies. 

The council is divided into three sections: the family and 
children’s division; the health division; the recreational division. 
These have developed normally but at unequal rates. 

There are two special committees: one conducts the social 
service exchange (central index) and is responsible for promot- 
ing the understanding of and use of this piece of social machin- 
ery; the other, a committee on service and standards, brings 
about cooperation and better understanding between types of 
agencies and advises on administrative problems, etc. 

The council meets four times at stated intervals from Novem- 
ber to May; and the executive committee, composed of the 
officers, the committee chairmen, and five members at large, con- 
duct the affairs of the organization in the interval. The meetings 
are educational in character, both for the council members and 
for the community at large. The annual meeting provides for 
an all day conference, roundtable discussions, a luncheon, and 
a stimulating address. 

The budget of the council is based upon agency membership 
fees which are sufficient to provide for the operation of the social 
service exchange. The council is in no sense a money-raising 
agency, although twenty-four of the member agencies are par- 
ticipating members in two chests. 

The astonishing fact is that this county council has been or- 
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ganized and developed without a paid executive. It has, it seems 
to me, demonstrated conclusively that any community which 
has the will to coordinate its social service activities can do so at 
a very moderate cost and thereby can place itself in a position to 
plan intelligently for the further development of various types 
of service; can eliminate duplication; can promote sound work- 
ing agreements as between agencies, and so secure a maximum 
result for the monies spent. This piece of social engineering is a 
monument to the enlightened citizenship of Delaware County, 
Pennsylvania. 

Let us look at another type of development in connection 
with social work on a county basis. 

The County of Morris, New Jersey, has an area of 475 square 
miles, a population density of approximately 232 per square 
mile. It is distinctly suburban and rural in character, with sub- 
stantial wealth and a considerable number of commuters en- 
gaged in business in New York. In Morristown, the county 
seat, are several private social and health agencies of excellent 
standing—a hospital, case working agencies, and a social service 
exchange. The public relief was, until recently, administered by 
thirty-seven overseers of the poor, while the almshouse was ad- 
ministered by the county. There is a community chest in Mor- 
ristown, and there is an unusual amount of very high-class social 
leadership. 

In 1931 the assembly of New Jersey enacted mandatory legis- 
lation requiring all counties to establish county welfare boards 
for old age relief. These boards were to be appointed by the 
county freeholders and to have in their membership public offi- 
cials and laymen representation. A companion act provided for 
a referendum, by counties, to determine whether the outdoor 
relief of the county should also be administered by the county 
welfare board instead of by thirty-seven overseers of the poor, 
as was the case in Morris County. 

Leadership in the county, through an active educational pro- 
gram, secured affirmative returns from the referendum, and 
there has been set up this year a county welfare board of high 
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caliber. This board has appointed as its executive a thoroughly 
trained and experienced social worker (a member of the Ameri- 
can Association of Social Workers), who as the executive of a 
private agency in Morristown was already thoroughly familiar 
with the problems of the county. This modernizing of the public 
relief administration of the county, by legislative enactment and 
popular referendum, has laid the foundation for an integration 
and cooperation as between the public and private social and 
health agencies, which within a very few years ought to bear 
fruit as a county council. 

The fundamentals in Delaware County and in Morris County 
are the same: the “will” to cooperate; the citizen leadership; 
the availability of trained social workers; and a public relief 
department based on county and not on township or municipal 
lines. 

Let us glance for a moment at two other counties in which 
are “the makings” of a thoroughly cooperative and coordinated 
program of social work on a county basis. 

Dauphin County, Pennsylvania, with an area of 522 square 
miles and a population density of approximately 316 per square 
mile, is urban and rural in character. The county seat is also 
the state capital. Public relief is on a county basis. Social lead- 
ership in the county centers in Harrisburg, in which there is a 
community chest which provides for city and suburban social 
planning. The outstanding social agency is the Associated Aid 
Societies. This agency, under trained leadership, represents the 
family and children’s work (with the exception of the mothers’ 
assistance, which is under a county board of trustees), and ex- 
tends over almost the entire county area, as well as to towns on 
the west side of the Susquehanna in an adjacent county. There 
is already established cooperation between this agency and the 
public department. In this county are the usual Red Cross, 
tuberculosis, visiting nurse, character building, institutional and 
service organizations. It will require little social engineering to 
bring together this county community in a common purpose of 
social planning. 
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In the state of New Jersey, we look upon ionmouth County 
as a community in which foundations are being laid for coordi- 
nation and development of social services. This county has an 
area of 476 square miles and a population density of 307 per 
square mile. It is suburban and rural in character. There is con- 
siderable wealth and very able citizen leadership. Over a num- 
ber of years the citizen leadership has been building up a social 
and health service with a supervisory and advisory central unit 
in the largest town in the county and with cooperating agencies 
in many other municipalities. The dominant note in this service 
is that of public health, and the staff is chiefly composed of 
public health nurses. The chief executive of the Monmouth 
County Organization for Social Service is a trained social worker 
and is also a public official, the county adjuster, who in New 
Jersey determines the eligibility of applicants for relief at the 
expense of the county. 

The citizen leadership has been instrumental in securing the 
acceptance of the county welfare board of responsibility for the 
administration of the County Welfare House and for old age 
relief, also for the supervision of all those paroled from the state 
institutions. There is close cooperation and a merging of funds 
of the state, the county, a number of school districts, and from 
private charitable sources in carrying on these services. There 
is friendly cooperation also with the juvenile court and with the 
mothers’ aid in that district. As yet, however, no community 
council has been developed bringing together all types of social 
activity, and broad community planning is yet to be worked 
out. 

Here again, we find the fundamental factors on the basis of 
which coordination and development may be hoped for: the 
realization on the part of a small group of a social need to be 
met; citizen leadership within the county; public relief work on 
a county basis; and last, but by no means least, trained person- 
nel. It should be noted that the coordination developed in these 
counties has been on a voluntary basis in some; on a legal basis 
in some; by private initiative on the one hand; by public official 
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action in another. It should be noted, further, that the domi- 
nant social urge in one county is health; in another family wel- 
fare; and in another community planning. All of this merely 
means that our plan of development must take the county as it 
is and start from that point. 

Let us agree that the counties we have discussed are unusu- 
ally fortunate in the citizen leadership, realization of social 
needs, financial resources, trained personnel. Where is the di- 
vine spark to be found which will kindle, in less fortunate 
counties, the desire to coordinate and develop social work to 
meet their need? In a sparsely settled area, with limited funds, 
with lack of trained leadership, where are we to look for help for 
the county? We must look to two types of state agencies, which 
the larger state leadership can create—one public and the other 
private. The public agency, the department of welfare (by 
whatever name it may be called) staffed by trained personnel, 
should be able to stimulate the community spirit of the county; 
and by professional leadership and grants-in-aid, if need be, 
promote the coordination and development of social work on a 
county basis. Alabama and North Carolina have excellent dem- 
onstrations in that field. 

It is not enough that there should be this stimulation and 
leadership from a public department, for the people have not 
yet learned to recognize government as their servant and not 
their master. There must be an association of citizens who have 
dedicated themselves to the promotion of the public service, 
such as the State Charities Aid Association of New York or the 
Public Charities Association of Pennsylvania. Through agen- 
cies such as these the citizens of a county may be led to cooper- 
ate for the realization of a common purpose, the social welfare 


of all. 


LEADERSHIP IN PUBLIC RELIEF IN THE UNEM- 
PLOYMENT EMERGENCY: COORDINATING PRI- 
VATE AND PUBLIC RELIEF WORK IN OUR CITIES 


Arthur Dunham, Director of Special Studies, Family Welfare 
Association of America, New York City 


():: topic leads straight into the tangled question of 


interrelationships of public and private agencies in the 

field of family welfare and relief. This is no new prob- 
lem. However, the unemployment emergency has given it a new 
urgency. The report of a recent field study of a number of public 
relief agencies expresses the general opinion that questions of 
relationship were difficult enough before the depression but that 
they have become much more difficult since the depression 
started. 

We shall not, of course, reach any final solutions in this discus- 
sion. Our material is not static enough for anything resembling 
crystallization of thought. Even while we discuss the problem, 
the field and the situation are changing. One has a feeling as of 
emerging from the laboratory to report more or less hopefully 
upon the prospects of securing some new precipitate of coopera- 
tion—while at the same time warily keeping one ear cocked for 
the sound of explosions from within. 

Our discussion will be more useful if we try primarily to get 
at some of the underlying factors and principles involved in 
interrelationships, rather than to stress primarily questions re- 
lating to mechanisms and details of division of labor. In order to 
focus our discussion and to keep it within manageable limits, 
let us eliminate from consideration questions of “combination 
plans” and of subsidies, and fix our attention on the problem of 
coordination of service in the community where there are at 
least one public and one private relief giving agency. 
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At this stage of our experience we have tried to gather up the 
thinking of a group of representative public welfare officials and 
social workers in private agencies regarding this question. A 
letter was sent to a small group of persons asking their opinions 
on three points: What are some of the most important factors 
underlying effective coordination of public and private relief 
agencies? What are some of the chief obstacles to such effective 
coordination? Can you cite any especially good examples of 
effective coordination between public and private relief agen- 
cies? 

From the 32 persons to whom this letter was written, 17 re- 
plies were received. We are indebted to these 17 persons fora 
body of thoughtful and helpful expressions of opinion. Time 
does not permit of any formal summary of all the answers. We 
will touch upon a few of the outstanding points in the replies, 
and then, with these replies as a general background, try to 
formulate certain suggestions as to the factors underlying co- 
ordination. 

Practically all of the obstacles to coordination or factors 
underlying coordination mentioned in the replies may be classi- 
fied under one of the following four headings, descriptive of the 
places in which these factors are encountered: first, in both 
public and private agencies; second, in the private agency; 
third, in the public agency; and fourth, in the community. 

Foremost among the difficulties cited as residing in both 
agencies (mentioned in seven replies) is mutual lack of sympathy 
and understanding, or even actual suspicion. 

Failures of attitude on the part of private agencies are men- 
tioned by 10 of the 17 correspondents, including representatives 
of private as well as public agencies. Lack of understanding of 
government, of the place of public relief and of the nature and 
limitations of the public agency; lack of tolerance, patience, and 
perseverance; willingness to exploit public funds; aloofness due 
to fear of politics; feelings of inferiority; complacency; a tenden- 
cy to carve out a little job and pursue it without regard to its 
relation to the whole community situation, were among the 
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criticisms expressed. One penetrating piece of analysis is thus 
presented: 

One of the greatest obstacles to cooperation that I have observed is the 
difference in economic and social status of lay boards and politicians. The 
board members hold public officials in contempt, they can approach them only 
formally through committees, and they usually attempt to win their points by 
being impressive. The most effective man I ever had on my board in the 
public agency was an honest business man, not very well educated and not 
socially prominent, who knew public officials and was a friend of many of 
them. He approached them with understanding, with sympathy as to their 
difficulties. He talked their language but was brutally frank and yet persua- 
sive rather than argumentative or impressive. 

In regard to the public agency, two major difficulties are 
pointed out: first, partisan politics; second, defects of organiza- 
tion and administration. Interference of politicians to get jobs 
for their clientéle and political pressure to secure favoritism to 
certain clients are mentioned as manifestations of politics in 
public welfare services. 

Among the defects of organization and administration are 
noted such matters as the lack of a governmental organization 
which commands public confidence and support; frequent lack 
of a group of influential socially minded citizens to back up the 
public official; lack of professionally equipped personnel; and 
ineffective standards or methods of administration. 

Most of the replies relating to positive factors underlying 
coordination stress elements that concern both agencies or the 
community as a whole. Five replies stress mutual understand- 
ing and toleration. One writer refers to “mutual understanding 
and trust, recognizing that this might be developed unevenly— 
that is, one of the agencies might be more understanding or 
more trustful. It comes down to a relationship which admits 
growth, not only growth of the participating agencies but of the 
relationship.”’ Other answers emphasize willingness to work 
out plans on the basis of a joint study of the situation; and a 
spirit of real teamwork as contrasted with “‘passing the buck”’ 
and attempted domination. 

Eleven of the replies emphasize the importance of clear cut 
agreements as to functions and division of the field, though 
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several point out the need for flexibility in interpretation and 
practice. Two answers urge that each agency should handle 
completely those cases which it accepts. 

Six answers underscore the vital importance of community 
understanding of the problem. “There must be a genuine be- 
lief,”’ says one, “that public relief can be made an effective serv- 
ice, and not merely the feeling that it must be tolerated because 
there are not private funds available.” “The great thing,” 
writes another, “is to have people demanding comprehensive 
care and the private will then be pushing for better support of 
the public and trying to fill in where they can’t get enough.” 

Two writers stress the importance of community planning, 
and one suggests that “a budget committee of a council or, 
lacking that, a small committee of executives, board members, 
and public officials ought to get together in advance of formal 
budget submitting and work out a community allocation of ex- 
penditure burdens.”’ Coordinative machinery is mentioned by 
several writers, including the council of social agencies, the com- 
munity chest, and some “regular conference setup for allocating 
borderline cases.” 

Some encouraging examples are given of the growth of co- 
ordination between public and private agencies in specific cities. 
A representative of the family agency in one of our largest cities 
writes: 

There is central planning and warm cooperation between public and private 
agencies. A division of field is being worked through step by step. Its worst 
danger is, I think, that it may have to go too fast for the public agency to pre- 
pare to handle the load adequately. They now have the unemployment relief 


service, old age cases, veterans, and are supplementing mothers’ pensions. 
They plan to take next, families of adults. 


A community chest executive in a city of about 300,000 says: 


One of our greatest assets has been the willingness of the mayor to name an 
experienced and trained social worker as head of the department when the 
vacancy occurred. The main thing... . has been having a group of people 
in on all of the discussions,—not only the workers in the public and private 
agencies, but a group of prominent citizens, in the preliminary meetings lead- 
ing up to the family study, in the family study meetings, and in the follow- 
up meetings on inter-agency relationships. We have had to combat in our pre- 
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campaign publicity the feeling that the city was doing it all, because for the 
past year the public department had carried its families and the contributing 
public had been told that these were families being carried by the public de- 
partment and for the first time the mayor had used the relief work of the city 
as a reason for the increased taxation. In the old days when the private agen- 
cies were in on practically all of the public agency cases on supplementary 
relief it swelled enormously the number of families the agencies were helping, 
and it has been a little difficult to explain at times that we were really doing 
more although in numbers it seemed less. 

With this sketchy presentation of the questionnaire replies as 
a background, let me try to formulate what seem to me to be 
some elements underlying effective coordination. 

Coordination is fundamentally a matter of spirit and atti- 
tudes, not of mechanics. As one of the questionnaire replies 
says: 

I do not believe that it is possible to develop effective coordination unless 

there is that light of broad-minded leadership and the will to cooperate on 
both sides. You may set up the mechanics but, as a public official once said to 
me, “You can’t make the damn thing go!” 
Real teamwork grows out of a will to work together, a spirit of 
unity and solidarity; it cannot be produced by even the best 
coordinative machinery. When Margaret Byington wrote the 
first pamphlet on the Social Service Exchange, she began it with 
a quotation from the book of Ezekiel which closed with the 
words, “‘And the spirit of life was in the wheels.”’ Unless the 
spirit of life is in the wheels, the wheels are unimportant. Co- 
ordination must be something that is alive and active, not a 
trim finished machine-made product. One of the chief attributes 
of coordination must be its ability to adapt itself, to express it- 
self in new ways in changing situations. ‘Teamwork has always 
about it the element of exploration and adventure; we are al- 
ways pressing forward; we have never arrived. 

How shall we capture this dynamic and elusive spirit that 
underlies real teamwork? We shall not gain our end merely 
through agreements. Such agreements are like laws; they have 
real vitality only when they express previous conviction and 
agreement on the points which they embody. If we are to 
achieve true coordination, I believe we shall have to proceed 
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chiefly by indirection. This is not entirely a cheering thought 
for those of us who are concerned to obtain immediate results 
that will apply to the present emergency. Some approaches to 
better coordination we can undoubtedly make through immedi- 
ate and conscious effort; and the greater the common will to 
work together the more rapidly we may proceed. And yet in the 
long run I doubt that we shall see the growth of real coordina- 
tion over wide areas of the field until we come in sight of some 
of these more fundamental goals. 

The first of these goals is greater understanding of the nature, 
function, and limitations of both public and private agencies. I 
think we need to start with a recognition of the fact that, from 
the quantitative standpoint, public relief is the basic pattern in 
the field of relief. Every state in the Union provides by law for 
at least limited general public relief or “poor relief.’”” There are 
about three thousand counties in the United States. In almost 
every one of those counties there is at least one public relief 
agency in operation. This takes no account of the great number 
of additional public relief agencies where poor relief is adminis- 
tered on a town or township basis instead of a county basis, nor 
of the large number of separate public agencies for the adminis- 
tration of relief to special groups, such as mothers’ aid, old age 
relief, relief to the blind, veterans, the unemployed, and so on. 
As compared with this group of more than three thousand public 
relief agencies, there are 237 private family agencies which 
are members of the Family Welfare Association of America. 
Even if there should be an additional 250, more or less, for- 
mally organized private family agencies, it 1s obvious that 
the number of private agencies would be not more than one- 
sixth of the number of the public—that the vast majority of 
American counties and communities would have to depend pri- 
marily upon public relief services. These estimates as to num- 
bers of agencies are further reinforced by the fact that the best 
available statistics indicate that probably between 70 and 80 
per cent of the relief expenditures in this country come from 
public sources. 
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This is no disparagement of the private agency. The private 
family society has a unique and valuable contribution to make, 
in terms of pioneering, experimentation, the development of 
family case work services, and a contribution to community 
education and planning. But the facts that have just been cited 
do mean that the vast majority of relief agencies operate under 
public auspices and that, unless we can develop sound and efti- 
cient public relief services over the country as a whole, we are 
lost, as far as doing a good job of family social work or relief 
administration throughout the United States is concerned. 

If this is true, certain corollaries follow. It is immensely ur- 
gent that we should gain a far greater understanding than we 
have had in the past of the basic principles of government; of 
the place of public welfare in government; of the many prob- 
lems of organization and administration involved in the opera- 
tion of public relief services; of the tremendously important 
underlying problems of public support and taxation; and of the 
possible alternatives—relief, social insurance, and more funda- 
mental economic adjustments—in the attempt of the people 
through their government to grapple with the problem of de- 
pendency. 

We need in our training schools more of the emphasis upon 
public welfare which has been expressed in a few schools, such 
as those at the University of Chicago and the University of 
North Carolina. No student ought to go out from the training 
school to enter the profession of social work today without an 
understanding of the fundamentals of public welfare. 

We need also a focusing of citizen interest on public welfare 
services. One way to achieve this is through the development 
of unpaid citizens’ boards and committees, whether administra- 
tive or advisory, in connection with public relief agencies. It 
ought to be possible to apply to the public relief field much of 
the rich experience of the last decade or so in regard to county 
public welfare or child welfare boards. 

We need further conscious, continuous efforts by public relief 
agencies themselves, by councils of social agencies and com- 
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munity chests, by private family agencies, and by state depart- 
ments of welfare, to interpret public relief needs, resources, and 
methods to the general public. These services are our services, 
and they will not, and cannot, carry on satisfactorily without 
citizen interest, backing, and support. 

We need something else if we are to achieve real coordination: 
a common philosophy in public and private agencies. Both 
agencies are outgrowths of, and responsible to, the community. 
Has the same community two different philosophies regarding 
need and its treatment, according to whether relief comes from 
a public or private source? Government is not something in 
and of itself, apart from the people who compose it. Govern- 
ment is, after all, only “the means by which people live to- 
gether”; ; it can express any philosophy the people wish. Surely 
the time is ripe for a revamping of the archaic poor laws which 
are reminiscent of the social thinking of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. We cannot expect public officials operating under 
medieval laws to produce modern results. 

The time has come to embody in our public relief laws not the 
spirit of deterrence and coercion, not the implication that the 
American ideal is fulfilled if “no one is starving,” but a clear and 
unmistakable expression of the conviction that there is a mini- 
mum level of human well-being below which no family, no man 
or woman or child, may be allowed to fall, and that the end of 
all public relief and family service is the not mere endless alms- 
giving but the opening up of opportunity and the restoration of 
the individual to his own normal place in the community. And 
if all this seems sheer unreality in the light of the present crush- 
ing case loads in both public and private agencies, I would 
answer that there was never a time when we needed to hold to 
this ideal more tenaciously, in order that we may not be swept 
into apathy or despair or an acceptance of the cruel inadequacy 
of starvation minimums and mass relief. 

Another fundamental approach to coordination is through 
the channels of community planning. The essence of communi- 
ty planning lies in the concept of a community program of social 
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work. Such a program in the field of family welfare would at- 
tempt to measure the need and then to develop adequate re- 
sources, public and private, to meet those needs. This means 
community leadership—leadership from both laymen and social 
workers—leadership with an understanding of the community 
as it is and with the vision to see the community as it may come 
to be. 

The council of social agencies is the best device we have thus 
far discovered for the development of community plans outside 
the direct sphere of joint financing. In the council, or the family 
division of the council, the public and private agency may meet 
on common ground for the give and take of group discussion, 
the consideration of common problems, and the forging of joint 
plans of action. The council has no virtue in itself. It is, as one 
of the early council executives said, a mere convenience, a de- 
vice for making cooperation easy and natural. 

Out of such joint counseling will grow agreements as to the 
division of the field, together with what one of the question- 
naire writers describes as “flexible common sense interpreta- 
tions of these agreements.” Flexibility is as important as clear 
cut general policies, for human problems do not fit into rigid 
categories. 

Other mechanisms will contribute to the day-by-day working 
out of general agreements. That the social service exchange 
should be used as a matter of course by both agencies on all 
cases is essential to any intelligent working together. This 
means, of course, inquiring of the exchange at the beginning of 
the contact with the family—not merely “registering” as a 
matter of historical interest at the end of the week or month. 
It means also, of course, using the information gained through 
the exchange in making decisions regarding acceptance, inves- 
tigations, and treatment. 

Perhaps there is no one thing that will more surely draw 
public and private agencies together than the development of 
professionally equipped personnel in both types of agencies. 
Among human beings there is no more divisive factor than the 
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sense that other groups are somehow essentially different from 
ours. This is the psychological basis of war propaganda and of 
appeals from both sides in class conflicts. Conversely, the pos- 
session of ““common background” tends to draw people together, 

The administration of relief is a task which calls for all that 
one has in skill and training. There is no way to develop effec- 
tive service in public agencies without skilled personnel. And 
that inevitably means one thing: the elimination of partisan 
politics from public relief services. Political affiliation bears no 
possible relevance to the ability of a man or woman to minister 
to human need. It has been truly said that 


the best law, the most intelligent plan of organization and administration may 
be nullified if the practical working out of the plan is entrusted to incompetent 
workers appointed on account of political patronage. The presence of partisan 
politics has done more than any other one thing to obstruct the progressive 
development of public welfare in the United States.! 

The elimination of partisan politics from public relief services 
is not merely a test of technical efficiency in public social work. 
It is a part of the fundamental problem of making democratic 
government effective. 

The coordination of public and private services is one of the 
basic problems of social welfare. In attempting to achieve it, 
we shall need “the long view” and a realization of the magni- 
tude of the task. We shall need understanding and open-mind- 
edness and tolerance. We shall require much more experimenta- 
tion, and the clinical discussion of the results of this experimen- 
tation, in small groups, at this National Conference of Social 
Work and elsewhere. We shall not expect the public to become 
a replica of the private agency, nor the private a replica of the 
public. We shall continue to respect the independence of each 
and the differences between the two, and to welcome the weav- 
ing of both designs into the pattern of our community life. 


* Rose Porter, The Organization and Administration of Public Relief Agencies, p. 29. 
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PENOLOGICAL RESEARCH IN A STATE 
WELFARE DEPARTMENT 


Thorsten Sellin, M.D., Bureau of Social Hygiene, Inc., 
New York City; Professor of Sociology, 
University of Pennsylvania 


VERY correctional worker (and by that I mean anyone 
who is actively engaged in the application of penal treat- 
ment to persons convicted of crime) has probably more 

than once had forced upon him the question of what aid social 
research might be to him in his work. That he has had faith in 
the possibilities of such research is shown by the number of re- 
search bureaus or divisions established by state or local boards 
or institutions and by his generally hospitable attitude toward 
those who, while not officially connected with his organization, 
have desired an opportunity to conduct some study affecting it. 
I propose, therefore, to limit my paper arbitrarily to a discus- 
sion of research in penal institutions, in the hope that the ques- 
tions dealt with will appear to be generally relevant to other 
forms or steps in penal treatment. 

A state agency, created for the purpose of administering the 
penalties defined by law and assessed by courts, is the executor 
of a public trust. Its work is rendered particularly difficult by 
the fact that the public mind as expressed in the Jaw seems, 
paradoxically as it may sound, to be striving for goals which 
appear to be diametrically opposed-——the goal of retributive pun- 
ishment and that of national correction or reformation. The aim 
of penal treatment must be well defined in the minds of the 
public administrator, however, if his work is to be generally 
effective. I shall assume, for the purposes of this paper, that the 
aim of a state welfare agency in the correctional field, is to make 
secure the welfare not only of the public at large but also of the 
prisoner in confinement, and that social security will best be 
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achieved by penal treatment which, within the confines of legal 
restrictions, enables the agency mentioned to restore to an 
orderly life in freedom those offenders who may be considered as 
having been properly “corrected” and to retain in custody those 
considered incorrigible. One important task, then, of penologi- 
cal research is to discover, if possible, which prisoners are cor- 
rigible and how they may be restored to orderly life. I regret to 
say that hitherto scientists have been unable to solve either one 
of these problems. Excepting those prisoners who, due to pro- 
nounced mental abnormality, are unable to meet the ordinary 
demands of social life, there seems to be no valid criteria for 
separating in any scientific manner the corrigible from the in- 
corrigible. Nor do we positively know today what methods of 
treatment are successful and what methods fail and why. The 
reasons for our ignorance are many. The social sciences, for in- 
stance, are practically undeveloped; and the mental sciences, 
upon which we must rely for an understanding of social behav- 
ior, are still in their infancy. This fact makes purposive research 
in correctional treatment all the more important. Those self- 
contained and socially abnormal communities we call ‘“‘prisons” 
are wonderful laboratories for the study of behavior, and it may 
well be that the research division mentioned may ultimately 
make greater contributions to sociological and psychological 
knowledge than many other laboratories in these sciences—that 
is, if the research program and the personnel are adequate to 
the task. 

Research, let me interject, is nothing mysterious, though it 
is sometimes worshiped by the ignorant or by others adopted as 
a cloak to hide the truth. Although the term has been indis- 
criminately used to denote inquiries of all kinds, whether trivial 
or important, it signifies in the strictest sense a search, by means 
of approved and standardized scientific methods, for relevant 
knowledge which may form the basis for generalizations appli- 
cable beyond the particular problem investigated. Social re- 
search implies the use of such methods in the study of social 
data. In a correctional system such research must, first of all, 
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be utilitarian and chiefly concerned with the practical applica- 
tion of its results to penal treatment. It should be conducted 
for the deliberate purpose of suggesting means, however tenta- 
tive, for solving the many problems in human relations which 
face the correctional worker. This means that the personnel of 
the research division must be well trained, acquainted with the 
problems of penal treatment, familiar with scientific method in 
the social sciences and informed of the status of penological re- 
search elsewhere. The value of their studies will naturally de- 
pend entirely on the knowledge, insight, and artistic skill which 
they bring to bear on the problems investigated. They should 
be independent. It is human for a public administrator to de- 
sire his work and his institutions to be portrayed in a favorable 
light. I know instances where the results of social research have 
been suppressed because they were regarded as injurious to 
some administrator. Knowledge cannot be advanced under 
such conditions. The greatest administrators have welcomed 
criticism which would make improvements possible or necessary. 

There are certain major problems which a correctional social 
research division should attack. First, it should broaden our 
knowledge of the nature of criminal conduct by a study of the 
individual prisoners with a view to determining the nature of 
the penal treatment to be given such a prisoner. Second, it 
should describe the apparatus and the methods of penal treat- 
ment with a view to adapting such treatment to the needs of the 
prisoner. In this connection a study of the correctional worker 
himself is most important. Finally, it must supply the public 
with information designed to show whether or not the purposes 
of the law are effectively carried out. 

Study of the prisoner—A craftsman must possess three 
characteristics: he must be thoroughly acquainted with his me- 
dium of expression; he must know the possibilities and the lim- 
itations of the instruments he employs in the creative process; 
and he must possess that intelligence and sense of rhythm and 
form which, when imparted to his product, gives it a distinction 
which elevates it above the mass. 
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As a social craftsman the correctional worker needs to know 
the nature of the offender who is to be subjected to correctional 
treatment. It is the function of the research division to place at 
his disposal all the information which can be secured by scien- 
tific investigation into the character of the offender, the back- 
ground of his offense, etc.; in short, everything which may give 
the correctional worker some understanding of what are the 
treatment needs of the offender. It is likely that in a highly de- 
veloped correctional system, the research division will become 
the directive agency in treatment and will not only prescribe, 
but supervise, its application. This has occurred in instances 
both here and abroad. This phase of research will also, it is 
hoped, assist us in arriving at a fuller knowledge of the main- 
springs of anti-social conduct, and lift penal treatment from the 
hit and miss level upon which it is found today to a higher level 
of understanding. Incidentally, the knowledge so secured should 
be of the greatest value in shaping future legislation with regard 
to the substantive law and its administration. 

Study of treatment.—The value of penal treatment is measured 
by its results. This would seem self-evident, although hitherto 
public administrators have shown little interest in this phase of 
the problem. Penal treatment should not only have an aim, but 
we should know if the aim has been or can be reached. The re- 
search division, therefore, should have as one of its tasks the 
description, analysis, and evaluation of penal treatment in the 
light of this aim. The apparatus of that treatment is, of course, 
important, but it is less significant than the methods by which 
the apparatus is used. Hitherto, however, the apparatus has 
received most of the attention—classification, library and 
school, industrial shops, recreational facilities, construction of 
buildings, etc. The secret of success of correctional work does 
not rest in these instruments of treatment, but in the use to 
which they are put. Penal treatment must always remain chief- 
ly a function of personal relations between the prisoner and 
those regarded by him as in authority, from the lowly guard to 
the lofty warden or commissioner. The institution with the fin- 
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est physical embellishments may be a menace to the public wel- 
fare if the personal relations to which I have referred and which 
are the only real vehicles of corrective treatment are such that 
they are destructive, instead of restorative, in their effects. It is 
these relations which the research division should study, in 
order that sooner or later, we may discover exactly what type 
of correctional worker we need to deal with certain types of 
offenders. We have all known “apparently” successful correc- 
tional workers who were untutored and knew little of so called 
science. We need to know the reasons for their success and in 
how far training, added to such native or acquired abilities, 
will improve their work. We need to know what training the 
average candidate for correctional work should have to be use- 
ful. There is no need to add that here lies a wide, and prac- 
tically untouched, field of penological research. 

I have guardedly used the term “‘apparent” success to de- 
scribe the labor of some correctional workers. The reason is 
that we are not in a position to say that any form of penal treat- 
ment, institutional or non-institutional, is successful in the larg- 
er sense of the word. Imprisonment is successful in keeping an 
offender from wide social contacts, but whether it is successful 
in correcting him or not is still problematical. The crux of the 
research division’s study of treatment must be the evaluation of 
its success in terms of its aims. Until pragmatic tests have been 
applied to correctional work we must continue to rely on the 
rather unsatisfactory and naive guidance of intuition and com- 
mon sense, falling prey to the emotional crisis in public opinion, 
which alternately insists on the death penalty or the pardon, de- 
pending on adventitious circumstances. 

A few attempts have been made to measure the effects of 
penal treatment on the offender, but these studies have judged 
the effectiveness of institutional treatment in terms of post- 
institutional conduct. Ultimately we may hope that such stud- 
ies, when they have isolated the effects of the myriad of en- 
vironmental factors over which the institution has no control, 
will be able to afford a satisfactory index to the relative value 
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of this or that method of penal treatment. Until then, and in 
order to make such post-institutional studies of greater value, 
the research division must endeavor to evaluate the treatment 
which the prisoner undergoes from the time of entrance to his 
discharge. Belgium has, since 1930, laid the basis for progress 
records which may afford at least a partial basis for such evalua- 
tions. More recently, Mr. Bennet Mead, of the United States 
Bureau of Prisons, has been urging the development of such 
records for the same purpose. 

Social research and the public.—The research division, finally, 
should be a dispenser of information about correctional work 
and should furnish to the citizens of the commonwealth data 
about the status of penal treatment. The results of its re- 
searches should be published as a matter of course in order that 
the citizens may know what its public servants are doing and 
what problems they are facing. To the extent that this informa- 
tion is statistical in nature it should be presented in such a form 
that valid comparisons may be made with conditions and meth- 
ods of work in other states. Since for a long time to come, our 
police and our courts are unlikely to be able to furnish us with 
much information about the offender, we shall also have to rely 
upon the penal institutions to supply the social statistics and 
other information which may be of importance for students 
outside the official framework of the correctional system who 
are interested in the problem of crime. 

I am compelled to admit that penological research has not 
yet rendered much aid in the solution of the important and 
highly practical problems to which I have given most attention 
in this paper. I am equally convinced that only by the aid of 
more and better research shall we be able to put correctional 
work on a more rational basis. The question rests with the 
public administrators. Its answer depends to a large degree on 
the facilities they are willing to provide for research and the 
qualifications of the persons to whom they intrust it. 


PRESENT STATUS OF IMMIGRATION AND 
NATURALIZATION LEGISLATION 


Read Lewis, Director, Foreign Language Information 
Service, New York City 


OME 175 bills dealing with immigration and naturaliza- 
tion questions have already been introduced in the pres- 
ent Congress. Consideration of our economic problems 

has so absorbed Congress that there has been little general dis- 
cussion of immigration matters. Nevertheless, a considerable 
number of important bills in this field have already been re- 
ported and are likely to be acted upon either at this session or 
the next. 

Only three measures so far have actually become law. One 
of these facilitates the temporary entry into United States of 
participants in the Olympic games. The other two reflect our 
present concern with economic problems. One extends the con- 
tract labor provision of the immigration laws to alien instru- 
mental musicians, unless of distinguished merit and ability. The 
other increases from $100,000 to $200,000 the amount that may 
be used for the enforcement of the contract labor provisions of 
the law. 

One of the most important measures reported is the bill 
(H.R. 10602) to reduce present quotas go per cent and to place 
Canada, Mexico, and other countries of the new world under 
quota. Not satisfied with what they have already accomplished, 
immigration restrictionists hope to take advantage of the de- 
pression to close the door even further. As it is, it is necessary 
to go back 100 years to find a time when fewer immigrants were 
entering the United States. Not since 1831 has the number 
fallen as low as the 35,000 likely to be admitted during 1932. 

The bill in question is not an emergency measure but would 
be permanent legislation. It would reduce the number of quota 
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immigrants who might be admitted in any one year from 153, 
§81 to 19,895. It would establish for Canada a quota of 4,117 in 
place of an average of 87,438 immigrants admitted annually 
during the past ten years. It would establish for Mexico an an- 
nual quota of 1,180 in place of 43,186 immigrants entering annu- 
ally from our neighbor to the south during the past ten years, 
The opponents of this measure do not dispute the unwisdom of 
any new immigration, with millions in the country unable to 
find employment, but they do point out that further restriction 
is unnecessary. American consular officers have in fact already 
cut immigration considerably more than go per cent by virtue 
of the law excluding persons likely to become a public charge. 
The opponents of the bill urge further that permanent legisla- 
tion is inadvisable at this time. As the Immigration Committee 
of the United States Chamber of Commerce points out, “perma- 
nent measures effecting major changes in our immigration pol- 
icy should await opportunity for deliberate study.” 

Another effect of the proposed bill would be to postpone the 
reunion of separated families. On December 31, 1931, according 
to the figures furnished by the Department of State, 13,795 
relatives of American citizens or resident aliens, entitled to pref- 
erence, were registered at American consulates awaiting immi- 
gration visas. These consisted almost wholly of the wives and 
minor children of resident aliens and the elderly parents of 
American citizens. Few of them would be competitors in our 
labor market. Their number is so small that their admission 
would have no effect on our general situation. Every considera- 
tion of humanity dictates their admission. Yet, under the pro- 
posed law relatives in Turkey would, for example, have to wait 
eighteen years; those in Rumania, Greece, Spain, and Poland, 
from six to thirteen years. Certainly no permanent legislation 
should be enacted without providing for the reunion of families 
without delays of this sort. 

Several measures which have been favorably reported will 
happily aid in the reunion of families. Both the House and 
Senate have acted favorably on bills (H.R. 10600; S. 2656) to 
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give non-quota status to the husbands of American women citi- 
zens. It may be confidently expected therefore that American 
women will shortly enjoy the same rights that American men 
do in this matter. The House Immigration Committee has also 
reported a bill (H.R. 8174) to exempt from the quota fathers 
and mothers over sixty years of age of United States citizens. 

A further measure which is expected to aid in the reunion of 
families is the proposal for the review of consular decisions re- 
fusing immigration visas. Bills (H.R. 11552; S. 34) to this effect 
have been favorably reported by both the Senate and House 
Immigration Committees. They provide that in cases where an 
alien has been refused an immigration visa an appeal may be 
taken from the action of the consular officer to the Secretary of 
State by the alien or by a relative of the alien residing in the 
United States. The consular officer, if such appeal is taken, will 
be required to submit to the Secretary of State the grounds of 
his refusal, together with a statement of the evidence produced 
before him and any documents and written data on which he 
based his refusal to issue such visa. The Secretary of State 
would then consider the appeal upon the evidence so submitted 
and upon any additional evidence submitted by the appellant. 
If enacted, this measure will not only introduce greater uni- 
formity of practice on the part of our consuls but will also be 
the means of checking the refusal of visas for insufficient factual 
reasons, refusals which in some instances seem to be almost 
arbitrary. Since the granting of visas depends in so many cases 
today on the economic circumstances of relatives in the United 
States, the proposed measure should aid greatly in obtaining a 
fairer consideration of such facts and in promoting the reunion 
of families so far as such reunion is compatible with law. 

In spite of the energetic deportation policy pursued by Secre- 
tary Doak and his recommendation that our deportation laws be 
strengthened, only three deportation measures have been re- 
ported. The House Immigration Committee has recommended 
a measure (H.R. 12044) for the exclusion and deportation of 
alien communists, and the Senate Committee has reported 
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Senator King’s bill (S. 7) relating to the deportation of alien 
seamen. Of more general interest perhaps is the proposal to 
amend the act of March 4, 1929, forever excluding from the 
United States an alien who has once been deported. This arbi- 
trary prohibition has resulted in much hardship and injustice. 
It is proposed to give the Secretary of Labor in certain cases 
discretion to permit a deported alien to reapply for admission 
one year or more from the date of deportation. The Senate has 
already passed such an amendment. 

The amendment in question was added by the Senate to the 
bill (H.R. 6477) passed by the House extending for two years 
certain naturalization privileges to alien veterans of the World 
War. To this bill the Senate has added, not only the deporta- 
tion amendment just referred to, but a number of other provi- 
sions. Certificates of arrival would no longer be required in 
cases of derivative citizenship or in any naturalization proceed- 
ing where the applicant entered the United States before June 
29, 1906. The bill also authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury 
to provide free quarters in the building occupied by the Natu- 
ralization Service in New York City for a photographic studio 
operated by welfare organizations for the benefit of aliens seek- 
ing naturalization. Such studio would be under the supervision 
of the Commissioner of Naturalization. 

Of deep concern to those believing that there should be no 
discrimination against the non-citizen in the matter of relief has 
been the action of the House on the emergency highway con- 
struction bill. This bill (H.R. 9642) which passed the House in 
February, appropriates $132,500,000 for highway construction 
to relieve unemployment. It includes a provision limiting em- 
ployment to citizens of the United States. If we deny the resi- 
dent alien any share in the “made” work provided by our federal 
or local governments, we are denying him the most effective 
and often the only form of relief. Certainly, when it is a ques- 
tion of human distress, need and not citizenship should be the 
criterion for aid. Efforts are accordingly being made to elimi- 
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nate any discrimination against the alien in this and similar 
proposals. 

Other immigration measures which have already been re- 
ported or passed by one house deal with the status of “treaty” 
aliens, the admission of non-immigrants, alien seamen, and the 
extension of the contract labor law to alien actors, singers, and 
choristers. The House Immigration Committee has reported for 
the first time a bill (H.R. 10274) to permit aliens who entered 
illegally between June 3, 1921, and July 1, 1924, to obtain a cer- 
tificate of registry and become naturalized. Time precludes a 
discussion of other measures. Bills reducing naturalization fees, 
permitting the naturalization of conscientious objectors, pro- 
viding for alien registration, and many others have not yet been 
acted upon by either of the House or Senate committees on 
immigration. 

I do not want to conclude this summary of pending legisla- 
tion without some suggestion as to a constructive program. Un- 
questionably, we have reached the end of an era in the immigra- 
tion history of the country. Restriction is here and is likely to 
remain the policy of the United States unless present attitudes 
are modified by changed economic needs, by a more complete 
assimilation and incorporation of our present foreign stock, or 
by international considerations. In the meantime, however, 
there is much that is needed in the way of constructive legisla- 
tion. Let me summarize what seem to me the most important 
general principles to be embodied today as part of our immigra- 
tion laws. 

First, reunite families. The wives, husbands, minor children, 
and elderly parents of citizens and resident aliens should be per- 
mitted to enter this country, if admissible under our general 
immigration laws, whenever their relatives here are in a position 
to provide for them. 

Second, humanize our deportation laws. The recommenda- 
tions of the Wickersham Commission in regard to deportation 
should be enacted into law. Some independent board of alien 
appeals should intervene in the deportation process in order 
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that the same government department should not be at once 
investigator, prosecutor, and judge. There should be discretion 
in this board of alien appeals or in the Secretary of Labor not to 
deport in cases where deportation will work unusual hardship 
or injustice or result in the separation of American families. 
There should be similar discretion to permit the readmission of 
deported aliens who merit such consideration. 

Third, eliminate unjust discriminations against the resident 
alien in the matter of employment, relief, old age pensions, and 
other similar matters. Once we have admitted an alien for per- 
manent residence, we ought not in fairness or decency to dis- 
criminate against him. 

Fourth, facilitate citizenship for all aliens of good moral char- 
acter sincerely desiring it. Nothing is to be gained by making 
our naturalization requirements more difficult. Literacy tests 
for the privilege of voting should be applied equally to native 
and foreign born. 

The realization of these goals will be no easy matter. As con- 
trasted with the program I have just outlined, let me summarize 
a series of resolutions dealing with the problem of the alien 
which were adopted at a meeting of the American Coalition of 
Patriotic Societies on October 22, 1931. According to these 
resolutions, these societies advocate: reduction of quotas go per 
cent; extension of the quota system to all countries of the West- 
ern Hemisphere; exclusion of Filipinos from continental United 
States; exclusion of immigrants of non-assimilable races from 
continental United States from any geographical area what- 
soever outside the boundaries of continental United States; 
exclusion of all aliens from any nation or area to which 
deportation is impracticable for any reason whatsoever; ex- 
clusion of anyone who within five years has been directly or 
indirectly a member of any communist organization; abolition 
of all limitation as to time in respect to the deportation of 
criminal aliens, inmates of prisons, and institutions for the in- 
sane and feebleminded; power to deport any deportable alien to 
any country willing to receive him, if deportation to country of 
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origin is not possible; conferring of power on the president in 
times of financial crisis, to declare an emergency and to deport 
all unemployed aliens; conferring on president of power to de- 
port any alien who in his judgment is a menace to public order, 
good morals, or the safety of the state; opposition to an inde- 
pendent board of aliens appeals in deportation cases as recom- 
mended by the Wickersham Commission; extension of time for 
completing citizenship from five to ten years; requirement that 
applicant for citizenship be able to read and write English with 
facility; positive legislation which will make absolutely impossi- 
ble the granting of citizenship to any alien with any reservation 
whatsoever as to his or her obligation to serve in or with the 
armed forces of the United States in time of war; registration of 
aliens under a system of identification which will prevent any 
substitution of identity cards through changes in personal ap- 
pearance by reason of lapse of time or otherwise; legislation by 
Congress and the states prohibiting the employment of aliens 
in the construction of public works; exclusion of aliens from the 
count on which representation in Congress is based. 

These policies, advocated by the American Coalition of Pa- 
triotic Societies, represent a spirit and point of view unfor- 
tunately all too common today, an attitude which has been 
quickened by hard times. It is well, however, that those of us 
who do believe in a different attitude toward the millions of 
foreign-born people whom we have admitted to our shores, 
should realize with what we have to contend. Only so can we 
adequately prepare ourselves to battle successfully for a juster 
and more tolerant policy toward the new American, for a future 
which will put less emphasis on the artificial distinctions of 
nationality and more on the human needs, urgencies, and de- 
sires common to us all. 


INTERNATIONAL AND INTERSTATE ASPECTS 
OF DESERTION AND NON-SUPPORT 
LEGISLATION 


Mrs. Kenneth F. Rich, Director, Immigrants’ 
Protective League, Chicago 


I. NATURE OF THE PROBLEM AND HOW IT ARISES 


OR this audience no background need be built in, as to the 

problem of families separated by immigration. That has 

been done year after year since the war, and particularly 
since 1921. As separation has been further and further pro- 
longed, however, family ties are subject to greater and greater 
strain, more breakdown occurs, and the end results come sadly 
into view. With them, the frequency and difficulty of such 
cases increases. 

Visible effects in the local community.—Nor do those end re- 
sults lie in some remote field, or only in some distant land. They 
are present right here, in the local community, where part of 
the family resides. They are known by such names as deser- 
tion, estrangement, non-support, destitution, adultery, illegiti- 
macy, bigamy, divorce—familiar in routine case work, but 
enormously complicated in those cases by the stretches of ocean 
and the differing jurisdictions of the countries which intervene 
between husbands and wives, parents and children. This discus- 
sion is meant to reach out toward some meeting place of juris- 
dictions, on which international policy and technique may be 
built. 

Residence and court jurisdiction —When such end results are 
met in the American community, the impulse is toward recourse 
to the courts. Then the question arises as to the competency 
of the court’s jurisdiction. In cases of desertion, non-support, 
separate maintenance, alimony in divorce, it may be generally 
true that “courts in the United States cannot receive complaints 
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from persons not resident within their districts.’* The statutes 
of one’s own state, however, bear individual examination on 
that point. In Illinois, for instance, wives may bring equity 
suits for separate maintenance against their “husbands in the 
circuit court of the county where the husband resides.”? The 
law gives the right. But practical difficulties of course, in repre- 
senting a distant wife, make its application far from easy. 

Coercive means to support may perhaps be brought into 
play through indirect force; the assistance of the man’s em- 
ployer; threats of adultery or bastardy action, or, bigamy action 
in the man’s place of residence in this country, with the sugges- 
tion of the penalties attached; the possibility of deportation 
under certain circumstances; the possibility in some districts, 
of the denial of naturalization, or the cancellation of a natural- 
ization certificate if the man does not support his family abroad. 
But force and threats of force must be used with the greatest 
discretion. Nor are the effects of coercion lessened in effect, if 
they became applicable through international treaties. 

Application of treaties —When the matter of enforcement of 
maintenance orders was first discussed abroad, and even later 
in the Child Welfare Committee of the League of Nations, the 
somewhat hasty conclusion was reached that support in divided 
families might be secured through treaties which would provide 
for enforcement in countries of immigration, of court orders for 
support, handed down in countries of origin. Enforcement even 
by treaty, however, is by no means so direct as might at first 
appear. 

There is, for instance, a ten year treaty between the United 
States and Lithuania, signed in 1924, which provides for the 
extradition of persons charged with certain “crimes,” among 


which appear’ “5. Bigamy” and “23. Wilful desertion or wilful 


* Maintenance Orders, a report rendered the Child Welfare Committee of the League 
of Nations, in April, 1930, by Mlle Susanne Feriere, of the International Migration 
Service, Geneva, Switzerland. 

2 Illinois Revised Statutes (Cahill), 1931, chap. 68, Husband and Wife, par. 22. 


3 Treaty between the United States and Lithuania, Articles 2 and 9, Treaty Series 
No. 669 (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1924). 
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non-support of minor or dependent children.” The two govern- 
ments have agreed that such persons “who shall seek an asylum 
or shall be found within the territories of the other’ shall be 
“delivered up.” It is carefully specified that “the expense of 
arrest, detention, examination and transportation of the ac- 
cused shall be paid by the government which has preferred the 
demand.’”4 

Under this treaty a wife in Lithuania, if she could perchance 
prove “wilful desertion” or “wilful non-support’”’ of children, 
and if she could persuade her country to pay for the return 
passage of her husband, might institute proceedings which 
would bring him back into her local court jurisdiction. In prac- 
tice, however, the government of Lithuania expects her to meet 
this expense. When support is the issue, it probably becomes 
impossible for the wife to furnish such funds. But even if they 
were furnished by her government, forcible return, with the 
severing of the man’s economic means of livelihood in this 
country, would undoubtedly not only defeat attempts for sup- 
port there but also instill so much new rancor and discord into 
her marital relationship that it would be doubly wrecked. 
Extradition in non-support cases, unless all hope of reestab- 
lishing the family as a group were abandoned, appears not only 
very difficult but worse than futile. 

Preventive measures in countries of origin.—Social workers in 
this country of immigration meet the problem after it has oc- 
curred. It should, however, be pointed out that the social 
workers in other countries are considering means of possible 
prevention. Czechoslovakia, for instance, had in operation for a 
period prior to 1928, when it was abolished, a law prohibiting 
the emigration of the husband without the consent of his wife.s 
Another country has a law permitting steamship companies to 
sell a ticket to an emigrant only if he produces “‘a certificate 


4 Ibid. 


5 Bulletin, Contribution to the Problem of Non-support and Desertion in International 
Cases, Permanent Conference for the Protection of Migrants (Geneva, February, 1932), 


No. I. 
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from the department of public welfare stating that he has made 
arrangements for the support of his family.’® Still another 
country has a law stating “that no emigrant shall be given a 
passport unless he has signed a statement before the competent 
authorities that all the property which he leaves behind shall be 
given to his wife and children in case he fails to support them 
adequately.’ 

Such laws may check some intentional desertion. Experience 
with the breadwinner in this country who came to found the 
new home and then send for his family, seems to indicate, how- 
ever, that cases of separated families do not usually develop 
into desertion until delays in reunion have been prolonged, until 
family ties have then grown thin, and discouragement ensues. 
The responsibility lies more heavily in this country—to prevent 
these delays by federal legislation, which should perhaps include 
the proposal for “family visas.” 

Effect of the depression.—In times like these the individual 
family situation has, unfortunately, a tendency to congeal as it 
is. In cases seen at close range, channels of communication had 
been opened up; old relationships rekindled; letters and new 
photographs sent; money started flowing again to families 
abroad. It is a moving experience to watch a father as he looks 
deep down into the faces of his children, whom he has not seen 
for years, and pores over the pictures of his wife to whom he has 
perhaps stopped writing. Years and distance, at least for the 
moment, seem to fall away. 

But these channels of communication have in many cases 
again been interrupted, not so suddenly as by the war, but 
this time by the slow wearing down of support at its sources. 
The man’s employment is cut to one or two or three days a 
week. Wages are reduced. Then perhaps work stops altogether. 
From the other side of the water America still looks like a coun- 
try where there must be money, and where the husband must 
have it. Recriminations may result from this mistaken hope. 
He, on the other hand, perhaps is loath to confess that he can- 

6 Tbid. 7 Tbid. 
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not send the funds expected; sometimes he takes the extreme 
step, self-destruction, because he cannot face the disappoint- 
ment. It is for social agencies to keep these families from reach- 
ing that depth of despondency. All contacts are made far more 
complicated by the present economic stringency. But the 
agency must look all the more deeply into its methods and pos- 
sibilities, and keep clearly before it, the objectives of family unity 
and normal living, when the times make them more possible. 


II. INFORMAL PROBATION UNDER THE SUPERVISION 
OF PRIVATE AGENCIES® 


As work reaches out toward international methods in the 
handling of these “support of relatives abroad” cases, the 
client-agency relationship takes on aspects of “informal proba- 
tion.” It is a relationship which might be adopted by a com- 
plaint department in an international court of domestic rela- 
tions. Its tactics vary with the personality of the individual, 
the length of separation, and the seriousness of the family 
break. When the agency begins its work the case must first be 
studied and discussed with the members of the family here. 
The foreign agency studies the situation in Europe, and through 
correspondence a plan emerges. Some cases of non-support are 
merely neglect on the part of the family to keep in touch with 
relatives left behind and to know their needs. 

Persuasion as a case work method.—The moderately simple 
problem which occurs at the beginning may often be solved by 
the entrance of the outside personality, able to reason with the 
husband and explain the difficulties involved. The assurance 
that the agency can get in touch with the family in Europe, adds 
a convincing note to the discussion and gives a feeling of 
security, which is a stabilizing influence over the man whois 
wavering. 

Overcoming gossip.—One of the most disrupting factors in 
separated families is gossip, particularly if the separation has 


8 Acknowledgment is made with appreciation to Miss Mary Brent, staff member of 
the Immigrants’ Protective League in 1931, for material used in this section. 
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been over a long period. Too often, then, the husband adopts a 
retaliatory measure and administers ‘ ‘punishment”’ by stopping 
his money remittances from the United States. But gossip can 
often be gvercome. 

Painting the word picture-—When the worker is dealing with 
a man of high principles, who can be appealed to from the point 
of what is just, honorable, and right, the task though more diff- 
cult becomes more interesting. Letters from agencies abroad are 
an important factor, since they describe conditions of which he 
may not be aware. When compared with his mode of living in 
the United States, they are more effective in convincing him of 
the injustice he is inflicting than any other method. 

Personalities in which coaxing and wheedling may be used 
successfully.—The husband who feels that he is abused must be 
given sympathy and coaxed. Once he is in a good humor he 
becomes more reasonable and with the proper application of 
urging and wheedling can be persuaded to more concern in the 
welfare of his wife and children. Parents of wives and husbands 
themselves, through their anxiety for the welfare of their adult 
children, often cause delay in adjustments. In fact, the adjust- 
ment might often take place without the intervention of a 
social agency if the selfish interest of these older parents did 
not enter into the situation. 

Admiration for a generous act.—A slight expression of admira- 
tion and the feeling of approval occasionally wins over the client 
who has exhibited the most determined opposition. The mother 
is eager for the child to come to America and nags at a step- 
father to assist; he becomes stubborn and refuses to doanything. 
There are touching stories in the files, however, of stepfathers 
who do rise to the réle of real father. 

Suggesting the advantages of a home.—The man who has been 
away from his family for many years has become so accustomed 
to drifting about that he has forgotten the advantages of a 
home. He must be called in frequently and reminded of the goal 
toward which he is working, or his enthusiasm wanes and the 
family becomes permanently separated. 
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Threats of force—When milder tactics fail, however, it some- 
times becomes necessary to use threats of vigorous measures, 
The husband may be living with a woman in the United States; 
and all the powers of persuasion, urge, appeal, shame, cannot 
arouse a spark of interest. Then he may be threatened with 
court action, upon charges of adultery, bigamy, or non-support. 

Ease of “disappearance” in the United States.—One great diff- 
culty in the way of successful “solutions” in non-support cases, 
is the ease with which a member of the family in the United 
States can “‘lose himself.” It is not unusual for him to agree to 
send money, and frequently he does send small amounts for two 
or three months; then he disappears and it may be a year or 
more before he is located; many times he is never found. 

Difficulty of disappearance.—As against that, however, is the 
case of a man who apparently had every intention of deserting 
his family but found too many agencies here to escape. His 
wife wrote from Germany: ‘My husband left for Chicago in 
December, 1923, and as I belong to the Russian quota, I have 
not been able to proceed to him. For three years, my husband 
wrote me and sent me money. Then for a year and a half he 
wrote very seldom and sent very little money. The past seven 
months I have not had a word from him. I had to give up house- 
keeping; my furniture went for debts. I have two children of 
school age, and no income. I wish you would see my husband, 
as I do not even know his present whereabouts, and ask him to 
send money regularly.” Relatives in Chicago said he had gone 
to his brother in Pittsburgh. The International Institute in 
Pittsburgh found that he was “in business” in Detroit and 
traced him through the Detroit Institute. The two men seemed 
to reach the conclusion that the organizations were too far- 
reaching to elude, and that they were being followed too closely 
because within a few months word was received that the wife 
had her visa and was sailing for the United States. 

Such cases as these lead directly to a re-examination of the 
laws of one’s own state, to determine the comprehensiveness of 
their definition of desertion and its relationship to divorce. An 
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examination of the Divorce Act of Illinois, for instance, does 
furnish some leads toward international technique. 


III. DIVORCE WITH A DEFENDANT ABROAD 


What protection has the wife abroad, if her husband in this 
country files divorce proceedings? Or what defense has the 
husband, if the situation is reversed? The examination of the 
divorce law in this connection, particularly as regards ‘‘Causes,”’ 
“Notification,” “Defense,” “Residence,” “Alimony,” discloses 
possibilities of procedure not always applied, in behalf of the 
defendant. 

Causes.—Among the statutory grounds, desertion is one of 
the most usual. When the defendant is a wife in a foreign coun- 
try, practically powerless to make a journey to the United 
States unless her husband sends for her, desertion becomes a 
temptingly easy ground to set up. The Illinois law, for instance, 
merely cites as one of the ‘“‘Causes,” a situation in which the 
defendant has “wilfully deserted or absented himself or herself 
from the husband or wife without any reasonable cause, for the 
space of one year.° 

Witnesses.—The Illinois divorce law requires that “if the bill 
is taken as confessed the court shall proceed to hear the cause 
by examination of witnesses in open court”’;?® likewise, in cases 
of default, that “the cause of divorce must be fully proved by 
reliable witnesses.’ The law contains no safeguard, however, 
that witnesses for both complainant and defendant shall be 
present. In practice, the court hears those who are produced, 
seemingly oblivious to the fact that some spokesman should al- 
ways be present for the far away defendant in Europe. The 
witnesses for a husband here are often entirely ignorant as to 
whether the wife has “wilfully absented herself.” They may not 
have seen the letters written to the husband in which the wife’s 
desires and hopes may have been expressed. The unfamiliarity 
of most judges and lawyers, court clerks and attaches, with 


9 Illinois Revised Statutes (Cahill), 1931, chap. 40, Divorce, pars. 1, 2. 
% Tbid., par. 9. ™ bid, 
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immigration and naturalization laws and regulations makes 
them, not only peculiarly blind to the airect bearing of this new 
legislation on the marital questions before them, but especially 
inept, as judges of the weight these regulations should carry 
in the court’s decision. “Desertion” and ‘‘Reasonable cause” 
may become entirely inappropriate phraseology for the law, 
since the circumstances are so often quite beyond the wife’s 
power to control. In fact, the “desertion” is usually on the 
other foot! The complainant is himself guilty of the charge he 
makes against the defendant! Here is travesty indeed! Wheth- 
er separation has become desertion by the husband, should be 
the substance of the court’s inquiry. 

It is similarly easy to accept without sufficient evidence state- 
ments as to possible “‘adultery’’” of the defendant. Rumor from 
abroad, the gossip of returning travelers, is not proof. In serious 
allegations such as these, when facts must be secured, courts 
are singularly provincial, although the world immediately 
around their function and responsibility has become interna- 
tional and demands international methods. 

Notification and defense.—The Illinois law gives the courts 
such power. Indeed, it would appear that the law directs them 
to use it."3 Regular publication of pending divorce suits may be 
carried on in legal bulletins, but they would certainly never be 
seen by a wife abroad. Publication usually does not even take 
place through the foreign newspapers, whose circulation is wide. 
If the husband chooses to say that he does not know where his 
wife is, or actually does not know, no notice is attempted. In- 
complete or incorrect addresses are sometimes given. Even if a 
notice is sent, it may not reach her promptly in a remote village. 
It comes in a strange language which perhaps no one near can 
translate for her. Lack of educational opportunity may mean 
that it is very difficult for her to reply—perhaps impossible. 
The period of time allowed by the court is sometimes insufficient 

1 Acknowledgment is made with appreciation to Miss Mary Brent, staff member 
of the Immigrants’ Protective League in 1931, for material used in this section. 


3 [linois Revised Statutes (Cahill), 1931, chap. 40, Divorce, pars. 1, 2. 
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for response. If proper defense of the wife involves the service of 
an attorney, the Illinois law makes possible the payment of 
these services by the husband, even during the pendency of the 
suit.™4 

Foreign consuls could therefore retain, by some regular ar- 
rangement, capable attorneys as needed. They might even com- 
bine on such an arrangement. Indeed, the suggestion has been 
made that the law be amended to require the consul to appear 
as a party in divorce actions where the defendant is abroad. 

Power of attorney by the wife-—In any system of defense for 
wives abroad some plan must be made for the prompt, careful, 
and adequate execution of power of attorney. They often think 
that the power of attorney represents their consent to divorce. 
Their natural fear could be in a measure overcome if state- 
ments printed in their own languages accompanied such docu- 
ments; if explanatory letters were always sent by their own 
consulates; if the addresses of social agencies in foreign countries 
could be furnished as sources of information; and if those 
agencies equipped themselves to give the needed legal advice. 

Nominal legal defense as futile as no defeuse at all—That the 
general interest of a consul, or the consent of an attorney to 
represent a distant wife, will not automatically protect her 
interests, however, is illustrated by the situation of a wife who 
thought she was represented. Step by step, the case illustrates 
international procedures which should have been applied. The 
wife in this case is able to explain her predicament with direct- 
ness and eloquence, as is evident from her letter: 


I humbly ask an immediate reply regarding my husband, whether he has 
received a divorce from me, his legal wife, and on what grounds. I lived with 
him for five years very pleasantly and during our marriage I had three 
children. In 1913 he sent me back to Lithuania. After the war I heard he was 
living with another woman, and has transferred all his property to her. My 
husband promised in writing before the Lithuanian consul in 1925 to help me 
and our children by sending twenty dollars a month, and if necessary, more 
until he should back me to America. We have not yet received that blessing. 
Later, I received a letter from the consulate that my husband wanted to get 


4 Ibid., par. 16. 
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a divorce and asked me to agree, promising to make a settlement, but since 
that time I have not received any support from my husband. Therefore I 
ask you to kindly let me know as soon as possible about all this. 
The divorce record showed that the bill was filed on grounds of 
desertion, alleging that the wife left for Lithuania and never 
wanted to return, and that all she wanted was money. Answer 
had been filed by a well known Lithuanian lawyer representing 
the wife, stating that she had always been willing to return; that 
she was sent away by her husband; that the husband had been 
living with another woman; that he was in the wholesale meat 
business and should provide for her and the children. When the 
case was heard the husband produced two witnesses to his wife’s 
alleged desertion. No witnesses were produced for her. The 
fact that she had lived five years in Chicago suggests that such 
might have been found if sufficient care had been taken. When 
the attorney was interviewed it developed that he had no power 
of attorney from the wife, which he felt to be one reason why the 
judge would not grant time to find witnesses. It was learned, 
however, from the Lithuanian consul that the wife had sent a 
final power of attorney to the consul. The legal liaison had ap- 
parently broken down between him and the attorney. The de- 
fault decree might have been obviated by one of three steps: 
The presence of the consul himself in court, with his power of 
attorney; the deputizing of the attorney as a part of the con- 
sulate for this purpose; the continuance of the case until an 
additional power of attorney should be furnished to the lawyer 
himself. There is every reason to suppose that the wife in 
Lithuania, who understood its meaning, would have executed 
it promptly. The lawyer could in this case, moreover, have cor- 
responded with her in her native tongue. The lawyer was not 
paid for services, which may account for his failure to handle 
the case with ingenuity and vigor. There was apparently some 
unfamiliarity with the provisions of the divorce law as to the 
fact that, with proper authorization from the wife, attorney’s 
fees might have been collected from the husband. 

Usage, rather than the law, at fault—It was not the law which 
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was at fault in this case, but paralysis as to its proper use, by 
attorney, judge, and consul. Foreign consuls should not be ex- 
pected to be experts in American law. But judges and attorneys 
sitting and practicing in the courts of the state should be able 
to place the possibilities of the law—in cases of divided jurisdic- 
tion—at the disposal of foreign consuls as interested as was the 
representative of Lithuania. The outcome of this case leaves 
the wife and three children destitute of any help from the hus- 
band and father. He is the deserter, but has made his wife that, 
in the blind eyes of the law. Action is not possible now in the 
Municipal Court of Chicago on the charges of “abandoning 
wife and child,’”’ because of course the man is no longer her 
husband. The Legal Aid Bureau believes that the divorce can 
be set aside on the grounds of fraud, as permitted under the 
Act. New power of attorney has been requested, but the wife 
has not replied, feeling, doubtlessly, that she was forsaken and 
forgotten at the crisis of her affairs. 

Residence.—In the matter of residence the Illinois law re- 
quires “one whole year next before filing” the “‘bill of petition, 
unless the offense or injury complained of was committed within 
this state, or whilst one or both of the parties resided in this 
state.’’5 A day’s residence on the soil of Illinois by the husband 
might satisfy the law, if he chose to allege that “desertion’”’ or 
some other ground for divorce was committed on that day. 

In initiation of suit in this country—In a number of cases 
known to the Immigrants’ Protective League the wives have 
been able to come to the United States in order to defend 
divorce suits instituted by the husbands, or to initiate divorce 
proceedings. These wives have felt that special advantages re- 
sulted from their bodily presence in the jurisdiction where the 
suit was filed. 

In initiation of suit abroad.—tIn disunited families such as 
these, however, the obstacles to joining her husband in this 
country have increased with the years, and there is usually no 
possibility that the wife can come to the United States. She 
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already has a separate residence, by the irony of circumstances, 
She is less concerned than are women in the United States as 
to the “right” of a married woman to separate domicile. The 
fact that action started by the wife abroad is regarded as 
officially non-enforceable upon the husband here, means, in most 
cases, that she is helpless to take any steps in her own behalf, 
and points the need, in such family crises, for international 
agreement as to the enforceability of action in the wife’s coun- 
try, upon the husband in this. Until such official agreements 
are reached, interesting possibilities suggest themselves for the 
experimentation of social agencies. 

A maintenance order by a foreign court.—In a Jugoslav case, 
for instance, the husband living in Chicago was sued for divorce 
by his wife who lived abroad. The royal district court at Split 
ordered him to pay alimony amounting to $12.00 per month. 
The Jugoslav consul in Chicago asked the Immigrants’ Protec- 
tive League to assist in collecting this money. The husband told 
a long story about having been drunk when he was married and 
of his wife’s unfaithfulness, and generally excused himself. He 
was persuaded, however, to make a settlement of $200.00, and 
to pay the attorney’s fees, and in return was given the promise 
of a divorce. Since there seemed no possibility of reconciliation, 
and both parties were satisfied with this arrangement it was so 
concluded. 

As experimentation continues, however, legislative action 
looms up as a necessity, out of experience with the end results 
in separated families. To make its direction partially concrete, 
the following suggestions and recommendations are offered. 


SUGGESTIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


Federal legislation—In order to remove certain of the ob- 
stacles to reunion and to marital adjustment, which still con- 
front separated families, the social workers of the United States 
will need to concentrate on three principles of federal legisla- 
tion: first, prevention of Congressional suspension of immigra- 
tion to the United States, or of the reduction of quotas with- 
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out regard to relatives’ status; second, amendment of the 
Immigration Act of 1924 to extend non-quota immigration 
status to the following relatives of citizens or aliens in the 
United States—husband, wife, parent, child; third, reduction 
in the high costs of naturalization, with legislative and adminis- 
trative simplification of its processes. 

Action in the states—In order to begin some improvement in 
the local communities of these forty-eight states, social workers 
will need to take responsibility for: first, studies in as many of 
the states as possible, to determine the present applicability of 
their laws regarding family support—to cases in which part of 
the family is in this country, part abroad; second, amendments 
to their divorce acts, so that at least notification of divorce pro- 
ceedings to the defendant abroad will become effectively manda- 
tory; third, initiation of a system of regular and automatic 
cooperation of foreign consuls, with adequate counsel, in suits 
for separate maintenance or divorce, when the parties to the 
suit reside in different countries; fourth, a social service organ- 
ization attached to the local courts handling matters of divorce 
and non-support, which will assist in carrying out the policies 
of notification to, and legal representation of, the defendant 
abroad; and of enforcement of alimony or other maintenance 
orders in behalf of those members of the family in a foreign 
country. 

International effort—Social workers whose cases include these 
problems of divided court jurisdiction in separated families will 
find, however, that efforts on this side of the water alone cannot 
become completely effective. They will need the interest and 
help of those who meet it in other countries as well. Toward the 
solution there should be discussion of this problem of mainte- 
nance orders in separated families at all international confer- 
ences; out of which could come: first, the formulation of inter- 
national principles in jurisdiction over cases involving the 
family group—perhaps international agreements, perhaps an 
international court of domestic relations; or, second, lines of 
effort toward uniformity in law and practice between countries, 
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as is now urged in various matters between the states of this 
country. Indeed, the possibilities of a special draft convention 
between “‘countries whose internal laws possess a certain degree 
of similarity” have already been considered in the Child Wel- 
fare Committee of the League of Nations.” 

In the meantime, social workers with the foreign-born must 
continue experimentation, promoting the search for interna- 
tional case work technique which is worthy of adoption. 


% Report on Recognition and Enforcement Abroad of Maintenance Orders, Legal Sub- 
committee of the Child Welfare Committee of the League of Nations (Paris, November 
12, 1929). 


INTERNATIONAL AND INTERSTATE CONFLICTS 
IN DIVORCE 


Charles Zunser, Secretary, National Desertion Bureau, 


New York City 


IVORCE, to a social worker dealing with the social 
problems of the family, is often but another factor of 
confusion and conflict. In attempting to understand 

the international and interstate aspects of divorce, the worker 
is beset with many difficulties which add to that confusion. It 
is well to lay down some of the historical, social, and legal prin- 
ciples of divorce with which, in our daily work, we come to 
grips. 

The venerableness of divorce —There is abundant evidence that 
divorce has been with us in some form since the dawn of history. 
Among primitive peoples customs varied. Often dissolution of 
the marriage at the will of either was customary during the first 
days or months, but it was held disgraceful when the marriage 
had endured for a time, and especially after the birth of a child. 
In spite of their intellectual refinement, even in the golden age 
of Pericles, the Greek husband could send away his wife, and 
the wife could leave her husband at will. Apparently this con- 
stituted a valid divorce. The procedure was delightfully simple, 
being evidently nothing more than a notice filed with a magis- 
trate; and unless there was a contest, either party could remarry 
at will. Under the Mosaic law the husband could write the wife 
a “bill of divorcement or ghet,” send her away, and she could 
become another man’s wife (Deuteronomy, chapter 24). About 
the beginning of the present era there arose two famed schools 
of the law at Jerusalem. One, under Shamai, taught that di- 
vorce was unlawful except for adultery; the more popular one, 
under Hillel, authorized divorce for any cause. As Rome de- 
veloped, the moral and religious element prevailed; and so 
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strictly was marriage respected in those days that no divorce is 
supposed to have occurred for more than five hundred years—a 
symbol of Roman virtue or morality. Be that as it may, the 
first recorded instance is that of Spurius Carvilius Ruga, 231 
B.c., granted on grounds of barrenness. Ancient Rome, built on 
family discipline, granted the husband the right to exercise full 
sway. The stately and somewhat severe Roman matron dis- 
appeared utterly in the later dissolute and corrupt years of the 
republic, even before the advent of the empire. 

The Mohammedan custom permits a man to have several 
wives and to repudiate them at will by a simple formula. How- 
ever, a wife may procure dissolution, except when there is con- 
sent, only by judicial means. The new civil code adopted in 
Turkey several years ago abolished polygamy and raised the 
woman to the same level with the man in matters of marriage 
and divorce. In India divorce varies according to caste. Pious 
Hindus tolerate no divorce, but an adulterous wife may be made 
a slave in her husband’s household. 

During the medieval period, and to a large extent even in our 
own day, the Catholic church exercised full sway over marital 
unions. Its theory of the sacramental nature of the marriage, its 
attitude toward sex, led to the belief in its indestructibility; 
hence the belief in divorce as inherently evil. Because the 
Church of Rome treats marriage as a sacrament it becomes in- 
dissoluble without special dispensation, even for adultery. Prot- 
estants are divided—all regarding adultery as a sufficient cause, 
many considering desertion equally so, others cruelty, and 
others incompatibility of temper. 

People have a loose way of speaking of divorce per se as an 
evil. Human experience has shown that marriages sometimes 
disintegrate and come to a sad end. It should be observed, how- 
ever, that it is not divorce that thus annihilates them. It is cru- 
elty, desertion, adultery, and the other causes that do so. It is 
to be remembered that divorces cannot be obtained in any 
civilized state unless it can be demonstrated, by legal proof in an 
established court, that the marriage relationship has already 
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broken down because of cruelty, desertion, adultery, etc. With- 
out such proof no divorce is granted. 

So confusing has divorce legislation become that a strong 
movement has developed in this country to place the whole sub- 
ject under the control of Congress by a constitutional amend- 
ment. Much has been written to show how a man may, under 
the present conflict of laws in the several states, acquire, by the 
complications of domicile, a number of wives—all lawful in a 
certain sense. Such persons traveling from state to state find 
facilities for divorce and remarriage readily at hand—for sham 
divorces and sham remarriages, perhaps, but sufficiently real to 
perplex courts of law, stagger social service agencies, and under- 
mine the whole fabric of society. 

Colonial America brought over from England and Holland 
the concept of divorce as a function of the civil law, rather than 
as a sacrament, as accepted in most of Europe. At first the local 
colonial legislatures granted divorces, but ultimately all the 
states transferred powers in divorce to the courts. Toward the 
end of the last century people began to view with alarm the 
growth of divorce. Late in the eighties the federal government 
embarked on a study of this subject, which revealed that di- 
vorces were increasing at three times the rate of the population 
increase. This rate has continued to rise (see U.S. Census Re- 
ports, Marriage and Divorce, 1930) until 1930, when, coincident 
with the fall in the stock market, marriages, births, and likewise 
divorces fell off. 

The growth of divorce led to the progressive revision of mar- 
riage laws, with a view to the elimination of hasty and under-age 
marriages. This was done by raising the age of consent and the 
parental consent requirements. Some states have gone so far 
as to prevent the marriage of the mentally unfit, and some de- 
mand a doctor’s certificate of freedom from certain diseases. A 
good deal of the conflict of our divorce law is of course directly 
traceable to the fact that each of the forty-eight states has the 
power to make its own laws. These laws differ sharply in con- 
cept and purpose. It is these differences—sometimes sharp con- 
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tradictions—that make for the conflict in interstate divorce 
legislation. It is, for instance, a well settled principle of general 
law that the tribunals of a country have no jurisdiction over a 

cause of divorce, where the offense may have occurred, if 
neither of the parties has an actual bona fide domicile within its 
territory (see opinion of C. J. Ames, in Ditson vs. Ditson, Su- 
preme Court of R.I., 1856, 4 R.I. 87). This necessarily arises 
from the right of every nation or state to determine the status 
of its own subjects. 

er the Hague Convention Relating to Marriage, of June 

, 1902, a divorce or separation may be granted if the national 
ee of the parties and the /ex fori allow divorces or separations 
(Art. 1). A divorce can be procured only on grounds recognized 
by both the national law and the /ex fori, but the grounds may 
be different (Art. 2). A judgment by default is entitled to recog- 
nition only if the defendant has been cited in accordance with 
the requirements of his national law for the recognition of for- 
eign judgments (Art. 7). A divorce may be granted in France 
only if the national law of the parties at the time of divorce pro- 
ceedings authorized such divorces (App. Paris, January 30, 
1g08—35 Clunet, 790). In Germany, if both parties are for- 
eigners, jurisdiction for divorce will be assumed only if the court 
is competent, also according to the law of the country of which 
the husband is a subject (Sec. 606, Par. 4, Code Civil Proce- 
dure). Since divorce is not allowed by the municipal law of 
Italy (Art. 148, Civil Code), a decree of a foreign court granting 
a divorce to an Italian subject will not be recognized (Cass. 
Turin, June 6, 1894, LaLegge 1894, 2, 515); but with regard to 
foreigners, it will be recognized if procured in a competent for- 
eign court (Cass. Rome, August 17, 1904). 

The English Parliament used to pass special acts of divorce 
for the benefit of private persons after the ecclesiastical courts 
refused, from 1601, to divorce parties upon any ground what- 
ever. The latter limited itself to granting separations only. In 
1669 the first decree of this kind was granted to Lord de Roos. 
During the seventeenth century this expensive and tedious proc- 
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ess was confined to three persons, and they of the peerage. As 
has been observed, in early colonial days legislative divorces 
were also known in the American states; and divorce was for- 
merly granted by governor and council in Massachusetts (Gage 
vs. Gage, 1782). The impossibility of obtaining an impartial 
hearing soon brought about the disuse and abandonment of this 
type of procedure. 

In Russia under the czars marriage and divorce were con- 
trolled by the religious customs of the various religious bodies. 
Thus, Jews in old Russia enjoyed autonomy in this regard. 
This was also true, to an extent, in Austria and Roumania. 
Since the termination of the war, however, they became in- 
creasingly subject to the civil codes of the countries in which 
they resided. The Bolsheviks introduced civil marriage imme- 
diately upon their advent to power in 1917, and provided for 
divorce by a simple judicial process. The 1927 code of Soviet 
Russia abolished all court procedure and established divorce by 
mutual consent or upon request of either party without specifi- 
cation of grounds. The registrar must record the date of mar- 
riage, children born thereto, which family name each will retain, 
and the agreement as to the disposition and support of the chil- 
dren. In case of failure to agree either party may take the case 
to court. Both parents must contribute to the support of their 
children. The marital right of support continues for one year 
after divorce (see P. Lubinsky, “Marriage and Divorce in Soviet 
Russia” in Family, X [1929], 28-31). 

Industrialism and urbanism are factors in divorce as they are 
in desertion. Studies here and abroad have shown that divorce 
is largely a phenomenon of the city—an agrarian population 
having comparatively little recourse to it. Also, and again like 
family desertion, it increases during prosperity and declines 
during depressions, and for similar causes. In the belief that 
marital happiness is possible only where marital bonds are not 
unbearably irksome, western nations seem to be moving rapid- 
ly toward divorce by mutual consent, and to a simplification of 
procedure. There seems to be no gainsaying the fact that di- 
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vorce, being a symptom of the liberalizing tendencies of modern 
culture, the great social changes attendant upon the progress of 
science and industrialism, the resultant emancipation of women, 
the decline of patriarchal institutions, the spread of rationalism 
with its undermining of religious beliefs and institutions, the 
decrease in the size of the modern family, the increase of leisure, 
seems likely to increase as long as underlying conditions con- 
tinue along their present trends. 

Interstate divorce in the United States—If the fathers of the 
republic, in framing the federal constitution, had made divorce 
a federal question instead of leaving jurisdiction to the several 
states, much of our present divorce conflict would be avoided. 
They could not be expected to foresee that the handful of col- 
onies, clinging desperately to the coast of the unfriendly Atlan- 
tic, would grow into a great nation of forty-eight states, each 
being a law unto itself in divorce. They could not foresee the 
jazz age, the economic emancipation of women, the changing 
concept of the home, and could not therefore foretell the future 
conflict of laws and of states vying with each other in making 
divorce a major industry and in attracting tourist-divorce busi- 
ness. 

Not that the questions at issue are difficult to encompass. It 
is only the results that are complicated. If both parties are liv- 
ing in the same state, there is obviously no legal difficulty. If 
they are living apart—one in one state and the other in another 
—what court may grant the divorce? Here is where two con- 
flicting theories meet in combat: first, that no decree is good 
without personal service; and second, that marriage is a res, 
and that the court of matrimonial jurisdiction has full power. 
The pronouncement of the constitution that full faith and 
credit shall be given to foreign judgments of another state 
(which means also of a foreign nation) was in recent times held 
as not applying to a judgment granted without personal service. 
Is divorce of that nature? 

In the Atherton case, the first important case in which the 
question arose (181 U.S. 155), the Supreme Court, reversing a 
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New York decision, seemed to answer in the negative; but in the 
later and decisive Haddock case (201 U.S. 562), the Court took 
the opposite view and has affirmed this by later decisions. By 
this time there had grown up in most states elaborate systems, 
by statute and practice, on divorce in the absence of personal 
service. In effect what the Court in the Haddock case had said 
was that a state need not recognize a foreign divorce obtained 
without personal service by the husband who had left the 
matrimonial domicile, but might do so if it desired; and most 
states have gone right on rendering such decrees and recogniz- 
ing those of other states. It is said that the Haddock case has 
changed law only in four states, namely, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and the Carolinas. Whether or not such divorces are 
valid now seems to hinge on whether the suit is brought at the 
matrimonial domicile or not. The final outcome of the contro- 
versy, if it can be said to be final, seems to be that if the spouse 
leaves the state where they are living together (the wife leaving 
for “sufficient cause”), and goes to another state, and there ob- 
tains a divorce on substituted service, the husband can obtain 
a divorce which in the first state may, but does not need to be, 
recognized, while the one who remains may obtain a divorce 
which must be recognized everywhere. Under the “full faith 
and credit” clause, therefore, a divorce granted in another state 
may be attacked for want of jurisdiction (see Bell vs. Bell, 181 
U.S. 175). Insufficiency of service is thought to constitute such 
want of jurisdiction. 

The recognition of a divorce granted by a court of a foreign 
country depends on the law of the state where the question 
arises (Lie vs. Lie, 159 N.Y.S. 748). The National Desertion 
Bureau, dealing with Jewish cases of family discord, has, since 
its inception in 1911, dealt with many of these aspects of inter- 
state conflict in divorce. 

Conflict in international divorce cases.—lf we are to apply the 
principle of the Haddock case to suits for divorce instituted in 
this country against alien wives whom husbands deserted 
abroad, who never appeared and were only constructively 
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served with process, we need not recognize such divorces. Prac- 
tically, however, the presence of our immigration laws which 
effectively prevent the wife from coming here to assert her 
rights, the subsequent remarriage of the husband here, the com- 
ing of children of the second union, present formidable obstacles 
which the social worker finds it difficult to cope with. Of little 
use to us are the negative decisions (Brugiere, 172 Cal. 199; 
Ackerman, 93 N.E. 192; In re: Grossman's Estate (Pa.), 106- 
A86; Toncray, 123 Tenn. 476) which tell us that such divorce is 
void in the first state. Nor does it help us much to know that a 
decree thus obtained may be attacked by showing that the ob- 
taining of the divorce was the sole reason for the residence (see 
the Brugiere case above cited; Lieber, 239 Mo. 1; Ronley, 166 
N.Y.S. 818), if, for the reason quoted, the absent wife has no 
access to the American courts. And even courts of a state which 
protects its own residents against a divorce granted without 
proper service may refuse to protect a non-resident (see Percival, 
186 N.Y. 587, and Kaufman, 160 N.Y.S. 19). 

When the American colonies adopted the common law of 
England, they did not adopt the ecclesiastical law relating to 
divorce, so that no American court has jurisdiction to grant di- 
vorces apart from statute, and every power exercised by the 
courts must be found in the statutes or it does not exist 
(Williams vs. Williams, 136 Ky. 71). Since the proceedings are 
judicial in nature, a divorce can be granted only for sufficient 
cause and after the other party can be given a sufficient chance 
to defend (Jn re: Christensen’s Estate, 17 Utah), it is obvious 
that wives living abroad who are only constructively served 
with process by husbands instituting suits in this country are 
not in fact given the chance to defend that the law clearly con- 
templates. The remedy, in the opinion of the reporter, lies in a 
general strengthening of the law in all undefended cases, in 
placing the burden of proof upon the plaintiff-husband, to show 
that the wife has actually received notice of the suit. As the 
courts alone have authority to decree a divorce, no divorce 
allowed by any church can have any effect whatever. (Hilton 
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vs. Roylance, 25 Utah 129, relates to decrees of the Mormon 
church. See Sti//man vs. Stillman, 174 N.Y.S. 385, describing a 
Hebrew “‘ghet.”’) 

In the Massachusetts case of Kapigian vs. Dei Minassian 
(Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, 1912, 212 Mass. 
412) the relief sought was a decree of nullification of marriage, 
solemnized in Massachusetts in 1908, on the ground that the 
husband had a former wife living. He was domiciled in Turkey, 
was a Christian, and there married a Christian woman with 
whom he lived. In 1902, owning a small farm in Turkey, he left 
his wife at the home of a friend and came to this country, in- 
tending to earn some money and return to Turkey. He sent her 
support for some years and then ceased when he learned that she 
had married a Mohammedan and had become a Moslem. It 
was found by the superior court to be the law of Turkey that, 
when a wife renounces Christianity and embraces the Moham- 
medan religion and marries an adherent of that faith, her previ- 
ous marriage becomes “‘null and void” and the first husband is 
no longer her husband. The libellant in this Massachusetts case 
was ignorant of those facts until her marriage to the libelee and, 
upon learning the facts, ceased to live with him and brought a 
petition. The court held that the validity of her marriage de- 
pends upon whether her husband’s former marriage was in force 
at the time of her marriage to her libellant. The court held that 
the law of Turkey must be respected and that the marital status 
be adjudged in accordance with the law of the community to 
which they belong. The principle is laid down generally by 
writers of recognized standing upon international law and con- 
flict of laws that divorce, as well as marriage, is determined by 
the law of the country of domicile of the parties. Story, in his 
Conflict of Laws (8th ed., p. 201), states: “There is no doubt 
that a divorce legally obtained according to the jurisdiction of 
the country where the marriage is celebrated and where the 
parties are domiciled will be held a complete dissolution of the 
matrimonial contract in every other country.”” (Wharton’s Con- 
flict of Laws [3d ed., p. 223]; Wheaton’s Jnternational Law |8th 
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ed., p. 151]; Savigny’s Private International Law; Dicey, Conflict 
of Laws |p. 387]; Piggott on Foreign fudgments [p. 275].) The 
Massachusetts court therefore dismissed the petition of the sec- 
ond wife on the ground that the result being that the domicile 
of the libelee being Turkey at the time of the happening of an 
event, which under the laws of that country dissolved the mar- 
riage, and which in its essence was not contrary to the moral 
sense of civilized nations or inconsistent with our policy, the 
marriage should be recognized by our country as dissolved. It 
follows that the husband was not under a legal disability, and 
his marriage to his present wife was therefore valid. 

All of the other states of the union have laws prohibiting the 
marriage of uncles and nieces, as coming within the law of con- 
sanguinity, except that Rhode Island permits such marriage 
among persons of the Jewish faith. How this law may some- 
times cause interstate conflict is illustrated in the Maryland 
case of Fensterwald vs. Burk (Court of Appeals, Md., 1916). In 
that case a couple resided in Maryland under the law of which 
they were prohibited from marriage. They went to Rhode Is- 
land, where persons professing the Jewish religion within the 
foregoing relationship are authorized to marry, got married, 
and returned immediately to Maryland. After his uncle’s death 
one of his nephews filed a petition that the marriage be declared 
null and void. The Maryland court, however, upheld the mar- 
riage. 

The National Desertion Bureau is frequently called upon in 
the course of its work of locating Jewish family deserters to 
handle cases in which action for divorce has been instituted in 
this country by husbands who have deserted their families 
abroad. A brief description of some of these cases, the social 
and legal problem involved, and the remedy applied here follow: 
Sometime ago Mrs. P., a woman living in Odessa, Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics, acting through her twenty-year-old 
son residing in Washington, D.C., instituted an action for main- 
tenance against her husband who had abandoned her and her 
two children in Russia some nineteen years before. A newspaper 
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notice of the foregoing suit attracted my attention, and I jour- 
neyed to Washington, in the hope of assisting in inducing the 
court to allow the suit. I felt that this, if successful, would 
establish a precedent to be followed in cases in which mainte- 
nance orders in behalf of alien families abroad were sought. 
Among other technical objections, the attorney for the husband 
questioned the right of the wife to maintain the suit on jurisdic- 
tional grounds. To offset this objection a brief was prepared in 
which it was pointed out that this was a suit for maintenance 
and not to dissolve or affect the marriage status because of de- 
sertion or adultery. We maintained that jurisdiction was ac- 
quired by the court over the defendant because he is a resident 
of the District of Columbia. The case of Tolman vs. Tolman 
(1 D.C. Appeals 299) was cited as a precedent. As between the 
states and the District of Columbia, so far as concerns their 
internal government, they are as separate, independent sover- 
eignties, as are Russia and the United States (see Kentucky vs. 
Dennison, 24 Howard 66; also the case of Craig vs. Mo., 4 Peters 
410). It is therefore to be borne in mind that when we speak of 
interstate and international aspects of divorce, we speak of 
things that are often identical. In the Tolman case quoted 
above, the wife lived in Boston when her husband left her to go 
to the District of Columbia in 1899. She remained in Boston 
and was living there when she filed suit for maintenance in 
Washington. The District Court passed an order for alimony 
pendente lite and counsel fees. The defense was that the court 
had no jurisdiction of the case or of the plaintiff. The court, in 
allowing the suit, said (p. 311): 

This is not an application for divorce, but for maintenance founded upon 
the continued relation of husband and wife, and to continue only as long as 
the husband may think proper to live separate from his wife and refuse or 
neglect to discharge his marital obligations. The husband resides here and is 
therefore subject to the jurisdiction of the court. Upon the whole, this court is 
of the opinion that there is full jurisdiction in the court below to grant the 
relief prayed for, and if the allegations of the bill be established the plaintiff 
will be entitled to a decree for permanent alimony; on the bill showing a case 


for permanent alimony the plaintiff is entitled to an allowance pendente lite 
for support and counsel fees. 
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We also pointed out that while the plaintiff, Mrs. P., was a resi- 
dent of Russia, her residence is de jure where her husband is 
domiciled. The residence of the wife follows that of the husband 
no matter where his far-reaching footsteps may carry him, as 
was held in the case of Towson vs. Towson, 49 Appeals 47. Our 
plea in the case of the Odessa woman was upheld, and the court 
refused to grant the preliminary motion to dismiss the proceed- 
ings, and placed the case on the calendar of the court. We 
waited rather impatiently for the case to be reached, for on its 
fate depended the outcome of a number of actions which we 
planned to institute in foreign cases in the event of the success- 
ful termination of the suit. Unfortunately for the result of the 
suit, but fortunately for the woman herself, her son found means 
of bringing her to the United States. Of course, the case as- 
sumed a different aspect and no longer afforded us the oppor- 
tunity of a precedent which we had hoped to be able to follow. 

It should be pointed out that in the foregoing case we at- 
tempted to maintain a suit in a case in which no foreign judg- 
ment existed. Foreign judgments obtained in other countries 
can, under certain circumstances and conditions, be enforced 
here. Under the full faith and credit claims of the constitution 
a defendant in one state in an action to recover alimony awarded 
by the court of another state cannot attack the validity of the 
decree where the court which rendered it had jurisdiction of the 
parties (Thompson vs. Thompson, 226 U.S. 551). 

Enough has been cited to illustrate the difficulties, legal and 
social, which arise from international and interstate conflict in 
divorce which the social worker is often confronted with. It is 
to be seen that divorce laws function in order to regularize pro- 
cedure in the interest of society, to safeguard the rights of per- 
sons, particularly of children, when the marriage itself has actu- 
ally, though not nominally, ceased to exist. The social worker, 
in cooperation with the legal aid resources of her community, 
can render an important service to her clients and to her com- 
munity if she will encompass the problems involved and apply 
such remedies as have been evolved in man’s laborious climb 
to a more rational society. 


THE POLICE AND THE IMMIGRANT 
Ernest Ferome Hopkins 


N CITY after city where immigrants in past years have set- 

tled numerously after arrival, the type of contact which 

they have had with municipal police has tended to keep 
alive and to strengthen that antagonism against American off- 
cialdom which began, as a rule, at the port of entry. The vision 
of American law and American justice which many immigrant 
groups have derived from their experience has been, and is 
today, often enough a mingled picture of official sadism and 
oficial corruption. This is not a new phenomenon. It has, of 
course, varied considerably from time to time, and as between 
different cities. But police lawlessness, whether of the type that 
“lays on” or the type that “lays off,” has been considerably 
better known to the foreign-born and first native-born genera- 
tion of immigrants than it has to most American citizens of 
longer establishment; and it has had a malignantly miseduca- 
tive effect upon the immigrant, so that we cannot see very far 
into either present day crime or present day radicalism, or the 
mere general deterioration of the spirit of law in this country, 
without encountering police departures from law as a contribut- 
ing cause. If I may revive the unfashionable but still conven- 
ient term “Americanization,” then the police abuses of which | 
speak have been an incalculable setback to a desirable kind of 
“Americanization.” 

I do not make these broad assertions without some degree of 
broad proof. Two very striking statistical set-ups lately have 
come to my attention. The first is Report No. 10 of the Wicker- 
sham Commission, on “Crime and the Foreign-Born.”’ Its find- 
ings are, in the main, two; the second has been generally mis- 
stated in the press, and requires a word of comment. This re- 
port, on an impressive basis of some four million cases of arrest, 
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first establishes that the actual immigrant, born abroad, is bet- 
ter behaved than the American average. “In proportion to 
their respective numbers, the foreign-born commit considerably 
fewer crimes than the native-born.” This finding is the more 
remarkable because by using the statistics of mere arrests, the 
report seems to assume that for an immigrant to be arrested is 
tantamount to his being actually guilty; whereas we know that 
false arrest, followed afterward by meek release, is fantastically 
frequent in many cities; and it is very probable that the resi- 
dents of certain “foreign colonies” are falsely arrested with dis- 
proportionate frequency. But this only strengthens the favor- 
able finding as to the good behavior of actual newcomers. As to 
the first native-born generation, of one or more foreign-born 
parents, the report only sets forth that, since no statistics worth 
the name are available, it is “impossible either to affirm or 
deny.” It is this which was generally seized upon in the press 
as an exoneration of this first native generation; perhaps we 
may suspect the desire of newspapers to flatter their readers as 
operative here, for this report does not exonerate this first gen- 
eration. On the other hand, it cites “practically every law en- 
forcement officer who was interviewed” as declaring it was “‘not 
the immigrants themselves, but their sons, that constituted the 
big crime problem at the present time. All were emphatic in 
that belief.” This seems competent testimony; and indeed it is 
borne out by what every police reporter sees of routine crime, 
and what every investigator has repeatedly published in regard 
to the modern gangster crime. So, even though police do not 
keep the basic statistics, we may have no hesitation in stating 
that at all events there is a picture of deterioration in immigrant 
legality; that both as to frequency and gravity of crime, Ameri- 
can residence has brought the reverse of improvement. 

Now, contrast this to Canada. It has been argued that a cer- 
tain degeneration in the law abiding quality is intrinsic in immi- 
gration itself: that it arises from the adventure of changing 
countries, from economic displacement, from a weakened bond 
between parent and child. But here we encounter the second 
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document I have mentioned: the annual ‘“‘Report of Statistics 
of Criminal and Other Offences” published at Ottawa for the 
Dominion. All nations are represented in Canada, much as with 
us—the balance is more heavily in favor of the northern Euro- 
pean countries—but even so, in 1930 the foreign-born in Can- 
ada, being 22 per cent of the population, contributed 41.8 per 
cent of the persons convicted of crime. That is, the new immi- 
grant there is not better than the national average, but consider- 
ably worse; and it is clearly indicated that the first native gen- 
eration in Canada has not deteriorated, but definitely improved. 
So we must file an exception to the intrinsic-in-immigration idea 
of criminality, and hunt for other factors; and no factor will be 
found more striking, by contrast, than the swift, clean, lawful 
and impressive working of Canada’s police and Canada’s courts, 
as against the alternating violence and slothfulness of our own. 
Their system educates to citizenship; ours mis-educates away 
from it. There may be other environmental differences, but this 
one is outstanding. 

The conduct of the police is, to the immigrant, the most 
visible lesson in law. The Wickersham Commission, in its Re- 
port No. 11, on ““Lawlessness in Law Enforcement,” dwelt upon 
the traditional excesses of police authority, and found them still 
fairly general throughout the country. Since memory runneth 
not to the contrary, our police have tended to forget constitu- 
tional restrictions; to indulge in unlawful street beatings and 
shootings, unlawful punishments of arrested men, unlawful ar- 
rests or deprivals of liberty, unlawfully long detentions and 
‘“incommunicado” imprisonments after arrest and before ar- 
raignment, and unlawful trials-by-ordeal to make men become 
witnesses against themselves—the so-called “third degree.” 
Cities vary, but apparently these malpractices have been the 
most common and acute in cities where submerged populations 
are the most numerous. There is considerable evidence that 
these police abuses have found, and do find, preferred victims 
among the poorer and less influential immigrants. 

The more outrageously violent abuses do show a decline in 
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recent years. They are traditional. Police work and constitu- 
tionality are converging, but they have not fully converged. 
Meanwhile, today’s police are confronted with a serious antag- 
onism in immigrant circles with serious crime and serious cyn- 
icism and a certain amount of serious radicalism, largely repre- 
senting the attitude that has passed from father to son after 
having been forcefully implanted by the lawless police violence 
of an earlier day. Many “foreign colonies” are islands of antag- 
onism today against the police. And in recent years a new de- 
velopment has come to the fore, equally—if I may again use the 
term—“‘de-Americanizing.” 

This is the modern upflare of official corruption, bred by the 
passage of various moralistic and regulatory laws, with whose 
general philosophy of conduct many immigrant peoples did not 
and could not agree. Because many citizens of older residence, 
and quite prevailingly the police themselves, likewise did not 
accept the morality of these laws—and I do not mean only the 
anti-liquor laws, but statutes creating fiat crimes in such fields 
as dancehalls, cabarets, recreation, and other matters of person- 
al conduct—there has developed an extraordinary connivance 
at non-enforcement, involving the ugly abuses of “protection,” 
the “squaring” and “fixing” of cases, payment of money to 
political machines and to individual policemen; and because 
immigrant groups of non-Puritan morality were in the line of 
fire of these laws, they have had an emphatic lesson in American 
police work as a sort of racket, to be at once patronized, paid 
for, and scorned. I need hardly develop this picture, for it is 
notorious. What I wish to emphasize is, again, the miseducative 
effect upon the immigrant mind and the undermining of what 
was most essential—respect on the part of new citizens toward 
the law of the land. Again, cities vary; but it would be readily 
possible to find immigrant groups, and indeed immigrant fami- 
lies, whose elders were clubbed and tyrannized over by police of 
the past, and whose sons now indulge in some form of business, 
not wrongful in their inherited view, that involves the payment 
of tribute to politicians and police. This is hardly what we 
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idealistically visioned as “Americanization” in those enthusi- 
astic days following the war. 

I am far from stating all this in terms of mere superficial 
blaming of the police. Police work itself has reacted to trends 
and causes; and unrestricted immigration has swayed the prac- 
tices of the American policeman as truly as police, in turn, have 
swayed the minds of immigrants. Let me state a bit of history 
accounting for the first tendency I have mentioned, that of law- 
less excesses in Jaw enforcement. This was itself very largely a 
phenomenon of immigration. In the period when city police 
departments were forming, roughly two generations ago or less, 
city after city placed the important task of law enforcement in 
the hands of magnificent fighters who were, in point of fact, 
fairly recent arrivals themselves. In very many cases, the most 
vigorous of those early policemen came from the one part of the 
British Empire where British law had been the most tyranni- 
cally administered and the rights of individuals the most ruth- 
lessly overridden. So the concept of official restraint and scru- 
pulous Bill-of-Rights protections about the sovereign individual 
was abnormally lacking in American police work at the start; 
a discrepancy between constabulary conduct and our state and 
federal constitutions became established and was fixed as a 
police tradition. Even today, though greatly diminished, that 
tradition survives. Law is still, with us, very largely what the 
police make it. It was much more so a half century, or twenty 
years, ago. 

To these gladsome warriors, immigration proceeded to pre- 
sent the welter of Slavic, Semitic, and Mediterranean influx, 
and the problem of policing the slum. What resulted was obvi- 
ous. The memoirs of retired policemen yet living are full of men- 
tion of the real guerrilla warfare that was waged between slum 
gangs and the police—waged, it seems, as much for the sake of 
the fray, and because of race prejudice, as it was under color of 
“keeping order.” Here was the supreme illustration of the type 
of law enforcement which, said the Wickersham Report, No. 
11, “is degraded almost to the level of a struggle between two 
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law breaking gangs.” Our public considered these clubbing af. 
fairs necessary; it could not foresee the results, the inimical 
effect upon mental assimilation. I think of these early gang 
fights when I read, as one frequently does, of the clubbing of 
communist paraders by police today. 

There is, it seems quite clear, as much race prejudice and 
national prejudice in our current communist clubbing conven- 
tion as there is economic disagreement. Were it not so, the fu- 
tility of trying to alter an economic doctrine by corroborating 
its major premise with a club would surely be clear to the con- 
stabulary mind. Whenever the communist orator tells his hear- 
ers that capitalist government rests upon force, the nightstick is 
likely to descend and bear out his contention. What beclouds 
the issue is the fact that to the policeman the communist 1s, or 
appears, foreign, and his doctrine is a foreign doctrine. He need 
know no more than that. The tradition, dictating how “for- 
eigners” should be treated, springs readily to life. And the re- 
sult is similar: to cement communism, just as the isolation of 
certain foreign groups has been cemented. Wiser police officials 
today, perceiving this, are letting communists parade and keep- 
ing police away until rioting actually starts: as in Cincinnati, 
Boston, and to an increasing extent in New York. A very vital 
constitutional right, that of free speech and free assemblage, is 
here involved. Immigrant attitude is involved too. 

If police cannot be greatly blamed for responding to tradition, 
neither can they be blamed for the existence of laws which cry 
aloud to be broken, and so breed corruption. We may, in short, 
view the miseducation of immigrants, whether through police 
aggression or police complacence, as a national tragedy; but the 
moving forces of that tragedy are far beyond the police. The 
police are only its point of application. 

The principles I have tried to outline were seen in mid-stage, 
in San Francisco, fifteen or twenty years ago. The California 
State Commission of Immigration and Housing, with the State 
Department of Education, conducted citizenship classes for the 
adult foreign-born. The commission also had a bureau of com- 
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plaints, to which immigrants brought cases requiring individual 
adjustment. And the files of that complaint bureau were fairly 
clogged with cases involving unlawful aggressions by police of 
California cities—cases of beatings, cases of raids upon dwell- 
ings, cases of extortion of money, cases of third degree. Some of 
the immigrants asked our interpreter: “Why are we taught 
these things about our rights in your classes, if they are not 
actually so?” And, indeed, it seemed that to have a paper right, 
which collapses to nothing when called upon for use, is worse 
than having no right at all. The whole situation was contra- 
dictory and hypocritical. As we all know, the “‘Americaniza- 
tion” movement failed. 

Two cases embodied the whole situation. One concerned a 
group of very law abiding Russian non-resistants known as 
Molokans. By long and tactful work, our commission had made 
good contacts with this group. When the Bolshevik revolution 
broke out, these people decided the millennium had come, and 
their leaders applied to the authorities for permission to go back 
to Russia. Many Californians had been advising all foreigners 
to go back to their country if they didn’t like ours; but when 
these Molokans tried to take the advice, they were thrown into 


jail. It was quite a while before they were released, and the net 


result was this: that colony retired into itself and shut down the 
bars against all Americans. I am told that it is exceptionally 
isolated today. 

In the other affair, in 1913, a gang of Italian bunko men, 
driven from New York, came to San Francisco. Under protec- 
tion from the police, they swindled unsophisticated Italians out 
of sums of money running from $200 to $10,000 at a “trick,” by 
a form of confidence game. They paid 15 per cent of their tak- 
ings to the detectives of the bunko squad. Finally the detectives 
demanded 25 per cent. The swindlers rebelled, were arrested, 
and sent to San Quentin penitentiary. Feeling double crossed, 
they turned state’s evidence, laid bare the entire deal, and— 
corroboration being found—had the satisfaction of seeing one 
officer join them in the penitentiary, while six others confessed 
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and went to the county jail. The exhibit of official corruption 
could hardly have failed to impress the Italian colony which 
these grafters had victimized. 

Were an intensive local study to be made of police relations 
with the immigrant, it would start with the obvious matter of 
strett violence, and violence with arrest. Those facts are fairly 
open. The conditions show an extreme variation among differ- 
ent cities. The next topic would be that of false arrest; which is, 
in my opinion, the fundamental malpractice of American police 
work, as well as the most prevailing, and the most anti-social. 
It is unlawful to deprive a man of his liberty unless there is ac- 
tual evidence sufficient to form a reasonable indication of his 
guilt. Wanting an indication of the frequency of false arrest, I 
compiled figures showing that, of 735,000 arrests made in one 
recent year in a dozen leading cities, 325,000, or 44 in each Io0, 
resulted in release of the arrested man, either by police or by 
the first judge who had the chance. I know it is customary to 
blame judges and prosecutors for such releases, but the preva- 
lent cause is the failure of the police to produce lawful evidence. 
The stool pigeon, Chile Acuna, told the Seabury Committee 
about how the New York detectives, when they were, as he put 
it, “short of collars,” would go out to Harlem and arrest enough 
colored men—any colored men—to make up the required record 
of arrests. I would like to see whether this situation 1s not 
paralleled in regard to the Italians and Jews in Brooklyn, the 
Poles in Staten Island and Buffalo, the Filipinos in San Fran- 
cisco, and the Mexicans in Los Angeles. Such an inquiry might 
shed light on the validity of using arrest records as indicating 
criminality among the foreign-born. And it might lay bare an 
extremely hurtful, antagonizing, yet easily remedied, abuse of 
authority. 

In a recent case under my observation the crime of rape 
occurred. At a considerable distance from the scene, a detective 
found a pair of overalls which he decided might be a clue. Since 
they had the odor of sandalwood and a certain nearby factory 
used sandalwood, he went to this factory hunting for someone 
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to fit those overalls, and selected a young Polish workman. 
Without interviewing him the detective had this boy taken to 
the factory office, put him in a side room, told the woman who 
was the complaining witness: “Your man is in there”; and she 
went in and “‘identified” him. This young man had a perfect 
alibi, but those who had been with him on the given evening 
were all his fellow-nationals, and they were not readily believed. 
More influential was the testimony of his employers that he 
bore a good character. Still, four months passed, during which 
he was suspended from work. He was up before the grand jury 
eight times, and he and his friends raised a thousand dollars for 
a lawyer, before he was finally cleared. His foreman now tells 
me that the boy’s character shows bitterness, and from other 
sources I learn that the Polish colony is in a furor of resentment 
against the police. Whose is the fault? 

Elimination of false arrest requires simply that police get real 
evidence before acting. In Canada the police must take oath to 
each and every charge they bring. This simple device of the 
“sworn information” has compelled Canadian police to do real 
detective work, with a progressive improvement in their skill. 
They never arrest “on suspicion.” I do not know why we have 
not adopted that device—it conforms with our law, and brings 
impressive results. 

Unlawful detention commonly follows false arrest. In four- 
teen out of sixteen cities studied the Wickersham Commission 
found that arrested persons were being held from two to fifteen 
or twenty illegal days before being produced in court. I have no 
indication whether immigrants suffer more from this malprac- 
tice than any other type of suspect. 

But as to the third degree, there is indication that immigrants 
do suffer frequently and acutely. Of 107 cases since 1920, of 
record in state and the United States Supreme courts, 83 are 
verified and 24 partly verified. Of these, 24 victims were either 
foreign-born or of the first generation. These were mainly capi- 
tal cases, hence not fully expressing the common run condition, 
in which the typical victims are men without influence, in cases 
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without publicity importance. The classic of all third degree 
cases is that of Ziang Sung Wan, a Chinaman, who was grilled 
for eight days and nights, desperately ill the while, by the police 
of Washington, D.C. 

Hernandez, a Mexican, was arrested on little or no evidence 
in Texas, after a storekeeper had been killed and burned in his 
store. Officers and citizens took Hernandez, by night, with a 
chain around his neck, down to the burned store and seated him 
facing the charred body of the dead man while they gathered 
wood, as if for a fire. He made a confession, was convicted and 
condemned. The higher court reversed the verdict. 

The cases of Rini in New Orleans, Maggio and Berardi in 
Chicago, Kosiensky in Cleveland, Barbato and Mummiani in 
New York, were immigrant cases. They variously involved the 
use of kicks, blows, and long grillings to make these men be 
witnesses against themselves. Barbato was a farm worker on 
New York’s outskirts. He was acquainted with Mrs. Julia Mu- 
seo, who was found murdered, and he was arrested. When 
brought at midnight to the Fifty-second Precinct Station, he 
was unblemished. But by six o’clock the next morning he had 
scrawled on a bit of paper: “I kill Julia Museo.” A jail physi- 
cian discovered why. He testified: 


I found echymoses—that means black and blue marks—over the right 
arm, with some swelling of the arm, with a hemetoma over the middle of the 
arm; a hemetoma is a little collection or tumor of the blood. There were 
several abrasions over the right elbow and right forearm . . . . livid stripes 
over the right forearm and back of the hand . . . . echymoses over the left 
arm; also over both eyelids; on the left eye; over the left malar bone ....a 
few echymoses over the back of the neck... . over the right scapula .... 
over both sides of the back .... in the left lumbar region .. . . the lower 
part of the side of the chest . . . . echymoses over the right buttock . . . . the 
front of the right thigh .... the backs of both thighs. There were some 
abrasions of the right leg. 


Barbato was in the deathhouse when reversal of his conviction 
came. 

Such methods certainly win no support, whether from the 
immigrant people or from tenth-generation Americans. It 
seems we must come at last to the point of view that regards the 
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educative effect as the real test to be applied to the agencies of 
criminal justice. I am aware that a high percentage of convic- 
tions is generally regarded as the end and aim of police activity. 
But convictions may be obtained by methods that drive away 
support of law itself. Mr. George W. Wickersham made this 
point in a recent address, saying: 

Read the Commission’s Reports on Causes of Crime, on Lawlessness in 
Law Enforcement, on Prosecution and Criminal Procedure, and you will 
realize how often the machinery set up to enforce law or to prevent crime, be- 
comes the most potent engine for creating criminals. ... . We should remem- 


ber that men will respect law only when law is respectable, and that the 
method of administering justice is often more important than justice itself. 


One would add that the principles of the Bill of Rights, for all 
the limits and restrictions which they put upon police work, are 
better criminology than the thing the police in many cities have 
substituted. The crime situation requires a return to law on 
the part of the law’s own agents, as the first and foremost re- 
quirement. The future of our institutions requires it no less; for 
thirty million persons now classed as immigrants are on their 
way to becoming citizens, and their view of American law, 
American justice, American official integrity and ability, cannot 
but be a factor of cumulative importance. 


SOCIAL WORK AGAINST A BACKGROUND OF 
THE OTHER PROFESSIONS 


Esther Lucile Brown, Department of Statistics, Russell Sage 
Foundation, New York City 


S WALTER LIPPMANN recently said, “It is easiest 
to see where we are by looking back over the way we 
have come.” It is the fruitful custom of the National 

Conference of Social Work to survey frequently the past of 
social work in an attempt to evaluate its accomplishments and 
gain perspective for meeting the problems of the future of the 
profession. During the past year and a half I have had the 
opportunity of making just such a survey, not only of social 
workers and some of their problems, but of physicians, dentists, 
nurses, teachers, ministers, lawyers, and engineers. While view- 
ing the way in which members of these other professions have 
succeeded or have failed to adapt themselves to constantly 
changing economic and social conditions, it occurred to me that 
their experience might form a background against which to ex- 
amine the status of social work. 

First of all, let us think about the respective ages of the pro- 
fessions. Like law, medicine, teaching, and the ministry, social 
work is at once decrepit with age and distressingly young. Like 
them it has its roots in the antiquity of human experience, but 
like them its evolutionary adjustment to the social pattern of 
a complex present-day world has only recently begun. Refer- 
ences have so often been made, somewhat apologetically, to the 
youthfulness of the profession of social work that they are be- 
coming rather wearisome. Certainly, there is no one here who 
is laboring under the impression that antiquity is the chief pre- 
requisite for professional development and maturity. You un- 
doubtedly recall that a distinguished gentleman stood before 
this Conference some years ago and remarked that he belonged 
to a profession which had behind it the experience of eight 
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hundred years. If anyone feels the need of a similar historical 
setting for social work, he has only to be reminded of the great 
figure of St. Francis of Assisi who, almost eight hundred years 
ago, devoted his life and that of his order to pointing the way 
to service for those in need of aid. Or one has only to recall St. 
Vincent de Paul, who, four centuries later, established in France 
the prototype of farure philanthropic institutions when he in- 
troduced nursing service and homes for the poor sick, the 
foundlings of Paris, the abused insane, and the abject prisoners 
of the Conciergerie who awaited being sent to the galleys. So 
amazing were the accomplishments of his lifetime that not only 
was he canonized, but in 1885 Pope Leo XIII declared him the 
universal patron of Catholic charities. In spite of the lapse of 
centuries and the growing heterogeneity of a world which looks 
back upon the simplicity of earlier periods with a somewhat 
scornful superiority, those two figures are still a living and 
powerful influence. But great as they were in their service to 
men, and lingering as has been their inspiration, it seems to me 
that it avails us little to rely too much upon the authority of the 
remote past which they represent. The social fabric of civiliza- 
tion is constantly being re-woven into different patterns, and 
too strong a clinging to old patterns is often a handicap in the 
learning of new processes. The very profession to which the 
distinguished gentleman belonged has been having the greatest 
dificulty in adapting itself to the changed conditions of the 
twentieth century. Loath to renounce the idea that the bar 
should be free of access to any man of moral integrity, the pro- 
fession of the law has continued in its old path of low require- 
ments for entrance to law schools, the privilege of substituting 
reading in a law office for attendance at a professional school, 
and the use of the “diploma privilege” for admission to the bar. 
Only last month, when the Carnegie Foundation published its 
Annual Report on Legal Education, Dr. Reed referred to the re- 
luctance of the legal profession to face its problems in the sen- 
tence: ‘“The only excuse for the invasion of this field by an out- 
side organization is that the lawyers have lagged far behind 
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other professions—notably, the medical—in cultivating it them- 
selves. Under such circumstances, it is better that somebody 
else do the job than that the job be not done.” In spite of nine- 
teen years of vigilant endeavor on the part of the Carnegie 
Foundation, and ten years of greater alertness within the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, the fact remains that 65 per cent of the 
present students in degree-conferring law schools will enter 
practice with less than five years’ training beyond high school. 
It is also true that only four states prohibit men trained solely 
in law offices from admission to the bar examinations. If the 
history of the legal profession were to prove the merits of an- 
tiquity, I am of the opinion that many would choose to line up 
with a “new” profession free from the power of the “dead 
hand,” free to face the economic and social conditions of the 
twentieth century, and free to benefit by the experiences of 
other groups which are earnestly trying to adapt themselves to 
changing mores. 

This freedom, then, from too much tradition may be one of 
the great assets of social work. A second very great asset which 
social work shares with those vocations which are still rapidly 
developing is the fact that it is not overcrowded. There seems 
to be a very real demand for large numbers of able and trained 
social workers, and it is probable that this demand will continue 
over a long period of time, especially if social work technique is 
carried out of the urban areas to the rural districts. When I re- 
call the need for rural case work which I have seen in sections as 
far from one another as the mountain sections of New Hamp- 
shire and the turpentine area of Georgia, it seems as if social 
work had only just begun to envisage its problems. The 40,000 
prospective lawyers now studying in the 182 degree-conferring 
law schools; the vast crowd of elementary school teachers 
emerging annually from some 350 teacher training schools; the 
20,000 nurses who are graduated yearly but most of whom are 
prepared for the archaic service of private duty rather than for 
the developing field of public health nursing; the numerous 
doctors among the 4,000 yearly graduates who want to remain 
in contact with the cultural and professional advantages of 
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urban areas in a country which has many more doctors to the 
square mile than any European country—all these groups might 
well look with envy upon one of the very few professions which 
is still far from being overcrowded. Social work has not only 
been constantly in demand of more trained people, but the pres- 
ent depression is vindicating with ruthlessness the necessity for 
the social work contribution to a society where great numbers 
of people are unable to adjust themselves to a highly compli- 
cated industrial stage of the arts. Just as the war furnished a 
great impetus for further expansion, so the present cataclysm is 
an important factor in instructing people in the service which 
this specialized group can offer. 

The education of the public to the value of social work will 
inevitably do much to raise the prestige of the profession. This, 
in turn, will have its influence upon the type of person entering 
the field, for among the considerations which an individual 
makes in choosing a profession is that of the prestige which 
attaches to the various vocations. The period which has seen 
the partial decadence of the high repute which once adhered to 
the ministry, law, and teaching, has also witnessed the ascend- 
ancy of medicine, dentistry, nursing, and social work. As the 
last group intrenches itself more and more securely in the hier- 
archy of the professions, its appeal to better prepared appli- 
cants will be enhanced. When one considers the other compara- 
tive rewards which social work has to offer besides its rising 
prestige, it obviously ranks second to none in its opportunity 
for service. Despite the would-be cynicism and disillusionment 
of the twentieth century, the ideal of service still has its many 
followers. Social work, moreover, ranks fairly well in the free- 
dom it gives the individual to live her own life. If she is more at 
the mercy of the community than the lawyer, the engineer, or 
the dentist, it is doubtful if her time is more infringed upon 
than that of the minister, the physician, and the private duty 
nurse. Certainly, she is not made to conform to the moral 
whims of every small community to the extent that the teacher 
is often obliged to do. 

Measured, then, by non-monetary rewards, social work comes 
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off comparatively well. It is the only profession in the group 
except engineering which can offer a position to practically 
every qualified applicant. Its prestige and the recognition of 
the right to live one’s own life are increasing; its ideal of helpful- 
ness has not become dim. 

When social work is judged in terms of monetary remunera- 
tion, however, it has not fared so well. If the great numbers of 
lawyers, nurses, teachers, and ministers who are striving to 
force their way into overcrowded professions are not envious of 
the social worker, it is chiefly because her salary is inadequate. 
The fact that the largest group of positions filled by the Joint 
Vocational Service each year from 1927 through 1931 fell within 
the $1,800 to $2,000 class is encouraging only when present so- 
cial work salaries are compared with those of fifteen years ago, 
The fact that the present median salary of 181 graduates of the 
New York School of Social Work is $2,814, according to a study 
recently made by Miss Leal, seems particularly hopeful when 
compared with so many figures quoted for social work salaries, 
but it pictures the earnings of a group of students from one of 
the best schools who had had two years’ training beyond col- 
lege. The figure represents a salary so considerably above the 
median for social workers in general that it can scarcely be used 
to indicate salary trends. Its chief value lies in showing what has 
been accomplished by a small, well trained group within the 
profession. 

In comparing social work salaries with those of the other pro- 
fessions, the most fundamental difficulty lies in the fact that 
there have been altogether too few comprehensive studies of 
salaries within the social work field. Interestingly enough, doc- 
tors, dentists, nurses, and engineers have all made extensive 
attempts since 1925 to examine their financial status. The 
National Education Association continues its biennial survey of 
teachers’ salaries. Within the next few months the ministry will 
publish the first extensive information concerning the salary 
level of the clergy. Since social work, unfortunately, has no 
comparable data, one can only estimate the median salary. If 
the Joint Vocational Service statistics should be indicative of 
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salaries throughout the country, the median is between $1,800 
and $2,000. Let those who believe that this figure is too low 
adjust it to what they conceive the probable situation to be. 
Then let us compare their average with figures available for 
some of the other professions. From a computation based on 
the study of 6,328 random reports of physicians from all parts 
of the United States, the median gross income for 1928 lay in 
the range between $6,500 and $7,500. The median net income 
was probably somewhere between $4,500 and $5,000. From 
5,544 schedules which dentists contributed from twenty states, 
the average gross income in 1929 was $8,279, and the average 
net income was $4,911. It should be noted, however, that these 
figures represent arithmetic averages and are somewhat higher 
than the medians would be. It probably gives a fairer picture if 
one bears in mind that the most frequent net income was $3,200. 
When the mechanical engineers evaluated the 1930 earnings of 
their group throughout the country, they excluded teachers of 
engineering and employes of the federal government whose 
salaries would have somewhat depressed the average. Accord- 
ing to their survey, median beginning salaries are close to 
$2,000, reach $4,000 when a man has been out of the engi- 
neering college ten years, and $6,000 at the end of eighteen 
years. During the period of thirty to forty years after gradua- 
tion, median salaries reach their highest peak, which is a little 
less than $8,000. Thereafter they decline, but slowly. Since 
about go per cent of engineers are on a salary basis and not in 
independent practice, the foregoing figures very largely repre- 
sent net income. 

For the three preceding groups average salaries are consider- 
ably above those for social work. Let us consider the situation 
in teaching, the ministry, and nursing, where the rewards are 
considerably less than in medicine, dentistry, and engineering. 
In 1927, according to the National Education Association, the 
average salary of teachers, supervisors, and principals in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools was $1,252. Averages varied 
enormously from New York State, which led the list with 
$1,986, to Mississippi at the end, with the pittance of $448. 
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Inasmuch as the average salaries of teachers are decidedly in- 
fluenced by large rural sections, it seems only fair to consider 
salaries paid teachers in medium-sized and large cities where 
most social workers are found. In 1930-31 in the 204 Cities 
with a population of 30,000-100,000, the median salary for ele- 
mentary teachers (exclusive of supervisors and principals) was 
$1,609; for junior high school, $1,860; and for senior high school, 
$2,111. In the 88 cities of over 100,000 population the figures 
for the three respective groups were $2,118, $2,348, and $2,731. 
There has been little definite information concerning ministerial 
salaries. The Methodist and Congregational churches are the 
only ones which have kept continuous salary records. In 1926 
the average for these two denominations was $1,826. If the 
forthcoming study of the clergy reveals a median salary below 
that figure, one must remember that the situation is almost 
identical with that of teaching. The minister in the rural sec- 
tion does not receive a living wage, but his actual salary is fre- 
quently supplemented by free rent and gifts. The urban min- 
ister may likewise receive free rent, but in addition his salary is 
more nearly comparable to the standard of living which he must 
maintain. Finally there is the nursing profession. The private 
duty nurse seems to fare worse than anyone else. Although she 
earns $41 a week on the average case, she spends an aggre- 
gate of five months in twelve out of work according to a study 
by Dr. Burgess. Moreover, she continues from year to year 
at an almost even level of pay. The median salary for the 
private duty nurse (exclusive of board and room which she may 
receive while on a case) 1s only $1,297. The public health nurse 
comes off considerably better with $1,685, and the institutional 
nurse better still with a median salary of $2,000. (The last 
figure was computed on a cash-received basis and then increased 
by $500 to cover the maintenance which institutional nurses al- 
most always receive.) The evidence which the figures for the 
three foregoing groups sets forth, seems to indicate that on the 
average social workers are not yet receiving as much as teach- 
ers, probably no more than urban ministers, and scarcely more 
than the nursing profession. The facts suggest that social work 
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needs to continue its vigorous attack on salary levels if it hopes 
to offer remuneration at all comparable to most of the other 
groups. 

Thus far we have visualized social work, in its newer aspects, 
as a profession young enough to be enthusiastic and largely un- 
hampered by tradition. It is a growing, expanding vocation 
which is proving beyond doubt the value of its service to society; 
but it is facing the very serious problem of how to provide a 
remuneration sufficient to attract large numbers of the most 
able people to its staff. 

Since the future of a profession depends not only on the re- 
wards it can offer to its prospective members, but also on the 
preparation for service which it can furnish, it is pertinent to 
inquire what the professional facilities and requirements are in 
social work when viewed beside the other groups. One of the 
first facts which emerges from any comparative study of 
achievements in professional training is that the trends are 
everywhere similar but that the actual stage reached varies de- 
cidedly from group to group. Medical education has probably 
developed farthest, and is the most critical of its standards and 
the most forward-looking. Its progress has been phenomenal, 
for thirty years ago the future of the profession seemed sunk in 
vast numbers of badly trained men. Then, only 4 medical col- 
leges out of 162 were requiring any college work, and only 20-25 
per cent were actually demanding a four year high school course. 
A campaign for improvement was begun in 1904, furthered in 
1910 by Dr. Flexner’s efficacious study of Medical Education in 
the United States and Canada, and aided in 1916 by the attitude 
of the American Medical Association, which decreed that no 
medical school could thereafter belong to that organization un- 
less it demanded two full years of academic work as an admis- 
sion requirement. The 162 medical schools have been reduced 
to 76, all of which now require the two years of college courses; 
and 27 of the 76 require three or more years. The schools, more- 
over, are becoming exigent in their demands of some 28 semester 
hours in the physical and biological sciences as prerequisites for 
admission. Together with raising their entrance requirements, 
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the schools have strengthened themselves through better in- 
tegration of the curriculum and improved laboratory facilities, 
through the appointment of full-time salaried teachers, the closer 
affiliation with teaching hospitals, and the enlarging of endow- 
ments. 

The first serious difficulty which social work education en- 
counters, when it is compared with professional training in the 
other groups, is the widespread and tenacious apprenticeship 
system which is still in existence to an extent permitted by few 
of the other professions. Already at an end in medicine and 
dentistry, it is fast disappearing from engineering and law, and 
there are some slight indications that even nursing may eventu- 
ally abandon it. The professional engineering societies base 
their entrance requirements, much as does the American Asso- 
ciation of Social Workers, on experience more than on educa- 
tion; but the 145 engineering colleges are providing excellent 
training for some 9,000 men who are graduated annually. In 
theory, in all but four states a man may still prepare for his bar 
examinations in a law office if he so chooses, but in actuality 
this antiquated method is no longer extensively used. Appren- 
ticeship already appears doomed everywhere except in nursing 
and social work. There its future seems doubtful, but as yet un- 
decided. Most people are of the opinion that the apprenticeship 
system, as a method of training for the professions, was once 
well adapted to the needs it served, but that it is becoming a 
vestigial structure, ill-suited, even at its best, to the uses of the 
twentieth century. However unsatisfactory it may be, one 
should not overlook the fact that it is undoubtedly better than 
no technical training at all, and unfortunately there are pro- 
fessions many of whose members are entirely devoid of any vo- 
cational training. Social workers trained under the apprentice- 
ship system are certainly better prepared for their duties than 
large numbers of ministers and teachers serving enormous rural 
areas who have never had a day’s experience in a theological 
seminary or anormal school. If teachers of social work are ever 
discouraged, they ought to recall the burden which faces that 
profession which three hundred years ago founded Harvard 
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College for the purpose of providing for an educated ministry. 
Today only 33 per cent of its white Protestant ministers and 
seven per cent of its Negro ministers are graduates of both 
college and seminary. The once distinguished profession of 
teaching has also had its difficulties as well as has the ministry. 
As late as 1920 Dr. Felmley estimated that there were some 
22,000 individuals who would enter teaching the following year 
with no preparation whatever for their work other than a partial 
knowledge of the subjects they were to teach. It should be said, 
however, in extenuation of the teaching profession, that due to 
a recently accelerated activity the training schools have reached 
the place in some states, and are rapidly reaching it in many 
others, where they can place a trained teacher in every rural 
school. I'requently, however, the rural area is either unable to 
pay for a trained teacher or is unaware of the benefit which 
would accrue from paying for one, and so inadequate individuals 
remain in teaching at miserable salaries while some able teachers 
are unsuccessful in finding positions. “The existing supply of 
professionally trained teachers, conceived in terms of genuine 
social need,”’ is still totally inadequate; and yet, due to the 
presence of a cheap teaching force, certain sections find them- 
selves with an oversupply of women prepared for elementary 
work. 

A second difficulty which the schools of social work encounter 
is that of attaining graduate status. This problem social work 
shares, in its various aspects, with the other professions. The 
best medical, law, theological, and teacher-training schools are 
all working toward graduate status. There is an unquestionable 
tendency in that direction; and social work has expressed its 
interest in being in line with that tendency. But immediately 
social work faces the serious problem which arises from the fact 
that the individual schools have not stated their position un- 
equivocally on the matter of whether they intend to be graduate 
institutions or not. Graduate work is probably preferable to 
undergraduate, but many who have carefully studied the situa- 
tion doubt its expediency for all schools at this stage,in the 
evolution of social work. The difficulty lies not so much with 
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those schools which are definitely undergraduate and recognize 
themselves as such as with those institutions which call them- 
selves graduate and thereby appear to be when in reality they 
are not. If a school is to be strictly a graduate institution, its 
courses will not be open to experienced social workers, to nurses, 
elementary school teachers, normal school graduates, and those 
having “other types of training” unless they hold the Bachelor’s 
degree. One author points to the fact that five of the nine insti- 
tutions calling themselves graduate schools err in this respect 
and certainly many of the “mixed schools” do likewise. Homo- 
geneity of student body is essential as a basis for any absolute 
training, and if people with varying degrees of academic back- 
ground are admitted to graduate work, the result is never en- 
tirely successful. Either the intellectual tone of the class will 
drop to the level of the most poorly equipped individuals and 
the students with the better preparation will suffer, or the in- 
struction will be maintained on a plane above that from which 
a part of the class can benefit. Let graduate schools offer courses 
in extension, if they can and will, to social workers who feel the 
need of further training and to those who wish to learn the 
approach to social work technique; but let those courses be en- 
tirely distinct and separate from the unified and homogeneous 
program of the graduate school. If schools are too small to exist 
without admitting various groups to instruction in the same 
class, some authors have suggested that they should discon- 
tinue their training course. 

In addition to the handicap of heterogeneity of student body, 
many schools fail to become as effective as they might, owing to 
their low entrance requirements. Some are coming to feel that 
the “broad, general education” of which one talked so much 
fifteen years ago is not the best background for social work any 
more than it is for medicine, dentistry, nursing, or engineering. 
Unfortunately, that ‘“‘broad, general education”’ in liberal arts 
colleges where a student could elect whatever he chose within 
very wide group requirements, too often resulted in an array of 
isolated courses which bore little relation to one another and did 
extremely little to give the student any insight into the oneness 
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of human knowledge, the contribution of the scientific method, 
and the recognition of the operation of cause and effect through- 
out all phenomena. Schools of social work seem to be tending 
away from the acceptance of general education as an adequate 
background for their graduate work, and most schools recognize 
the value of preliminary instruction in the social and biological 
sciences; but, as yet, there is no rigid emphasis upon training 
in the scientific field comparable to that of the pre-medical re- 
quirements. Seven of the 28 schools make no mention of the 
sciences in their catalogues; and of those which do, it is often 
impossible to tell whether the sciences are required, recom- 
mended, or only mentioned as providing a desirable background. 
Although it would seem that a knowledge of the structure and 
function of society would be of paramount importance to the 
social worker, twelve catalogues do not as much as mention 
sociology as a prerequisite to admission. Economics and psy- 
chology come off even less well than sociology, and the rich con- 
tributions of anthropology and biology scarcely attract atten- 
tion among the entrance requirements. Perhaps the schools take 
it for granted that entering students have had a generous 
amount of work in these subjects; but, as Professor Keller so 
often says in connection with his case-method presentation of 
anthropology, “You can never take anything for granted, for if 
you do, you are almost certain to be wrong.” Dr. Hagerty has 
vindicated the truth of that statement in relation to the amount 
of the biological and social sciences which college graduates have 
had. He examined the curricula of women students in six Ohio 
colleges which he considered representative of the country. To 
his dismay, he found that only 25 per cent of the students, upon 
graduation, had had any work in sociology and only Io per cent 
in psychology. More than 50 per cent were without training in 
biology, and 75 per cent were innocent of economics. I attend- 
ed, not long ago, a course in the introduction to problems of 
human behavior given by an able psychiatrist in one of the fore- 
most schools of social work. It was an excellent course, but one 
which presupposed a knowledge of human physiology and anat- 
omy, of the germ plasm and the nature of hereditary trans- 
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mission, of the factors governing evolution, et cetera. If the 
members of that class had come off no better with their under- 
graduate work than Dr. Hagerty’s Ohio students, one is doubt- 
ful of how many of those first-year graduate students under- 
stood that course in its broad outlines. In fact, the question 
arises whether students should be admitted to such highly 
specialized courses if they have not had the essential back- 
ground. 

Finally, if the schools of social work are to march in line with 
medicine, law, teaching, and engineering, they will probably 
need to increase the attention which they give to research. It is 
generally conceived that a graduate institution has a dual func- 
tion—teaching and research. This second réle has been more 
and more emphasized, particularly by the teaching profession, 
until there are universities where continuance on the staff de- 
pends not only upon the ability to teach but upon the accom- 
plishment and publication of research projects. In their second 
function the schools of social work have contributed compara- 
tively little as yet. Beset on the one hand by problems incident 
to the newness of their institutions and on the other by the atti- 
tude of the agencies in demanding individuals trained for imme- 
diate and responsible positions, the schools have given them- 
selves to activity so zealously that they have had little time for 
reflection upon the less immediate but no less important rdle 
which research should play. 

In conformity with the procedure which the graduate schools 
of other professions are recognizing as desirable, social work 
schools need to lighten the teaching load as much and as soon as 
possible. Just as the colleges and universities have made con- 
sistent and generally effectual attempts to reduce excessive 
teaching, and just as the Society for the Promotion of Engineer- 
ing Education is now waging a war against the heavy schedules 
of professors of engineering, so the schools of social work need to 
recognize that leisure and freedom from too much teaching and 
from heavy administrative duties are absolutely essential to the 
accomplishment of extensive research. 


THE EFFECT OF THE DEPRESSION ON PRO- 
FESSIONAL STANDARDS 


William Hodson, Executive Directory, Welfare Council 
of New York City 


ANY things have happened to social work and to social 

workers in the maelstrom of the present depression. 

Perhaps one is justified in selecting two or three out- 
standing things which are apparent to us all. 

As the unemployment crisis has lengthened from weeks into 
months and from months into years, it is inevitable that social 
case workers and those who have been in the front line trenches 
should feel a sense of weariness and a loss of morale which al- 
ways result from such extraordinary strain upon mind and 
body. Case workers have faced ever increasing numbers of 
families seeking relief, while the available funds have been con- 
stantly shrinking. It is no easy task to tell human beings in 
need that you can do nothing for them because there is no mon- 
ey todoit. It calls for sensitiveness of a high order to be able to 
say this time after time in a way which is sympathetic, courte- 
ous, and which does not entirely destroy hope. ‘Then, too, in our 
larger cities it must have been a trial to the workers caring for 
families to have constant shifts made in the relief plans of the 
community, with those at the top making bad decisions because 
of a lack of knowledge of the actual conditions which had to be 
faced by the poor with the help of the social worker. No doubt, 
at times the case worker began to wonder whether the wide- 
spread demand for reduction of salaries might not reduce his 
own slender competence to the point where he could hardly get 
along in decency and in health. Added to these difficulties was 
the apparent hopelessness of the outlook for the future. So little 
seems to have been done in the direction of permanent and 
fundamental improvement, and the prospect of another winter 
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worse than that through which we have just passed 1s appalling 
to those who are sensitive to the sufferings of their fellow men, 
However, this weariness will pass, and the loss of morale will be 
only temporary. The social worker is marching on. He is nei- 
ther hopeless nor helpless, and he has learned to face reality and 
to make the most of the situation as he finds it. In other words, 
he is ready to accept for himself the philosophy which he ex- 
pounds to his client. 

That standards of work have been lowered because of inade- 
quate funds cannot be denied. Generally speaking, at least in 
the large communities relief is on a disaster basis. However, one 
wonders whether standards of relief are as definite as we have 
previously supposed them to be. Do we in fact agree as to what 
those standards are? Certainly the depression has modified our 
methods very substantially already and has stimulated us to a 
reconsideration of things which we may previously have taken 
for granted. One social case worker in whom | have great con- 
fidence tells me that the necessity for handling large numbers of 
cases has developed new methods of intake through an improve- 
ment of the first interview, with the result that one worker can 
take care of a very much larger number of clients at the point 
of intake than was formerly the case. It must be true that the 
importance of brief contacts between social worker and client 
has been greatly emphasized because so many contacts had to 
be brief. However, are we sure that every act of relief giving 
must be accompanied by case work? In a great disaster like the 
present one, when so many persons of all walks of life are in 
need, would it be well to have the client determine whether he 
wished to have case work or not? However these things may be, 
it seems clear that the vitality and soundness of such standards 
as we have will be measured in part by the extent to which we 
are able to adjust them to the actualities of the present situ- 
ation. 

In such an overwhelming relief burden it has been necessary 
to supplement the work of the specially trained social case worker 
with a very large number of untrained workers, especially in 
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public agencies. The Home Relief Bureau in New York City 
has twice as many workers as all of the private agencies put 
together, most of whom are wholly untrained. What will be the 
result of this “debasing” of our professional currency? The 
medical profession knows how to make use of untrained persons 
in epidemics, and upon such occasions it employs students and 
non-professionals to assist in the performance of certain duties 
which do not require particular professional skill. May not the 
same be true of social work? Perhaps we may “rediscover” the 
volunteer whose importance we have always recognized by lip 
service but for the development of whose usefulness we have 
done so little in reality. I repeat again that the social worker is 
a realist and that he will find ways and means of adjusting his 
methods and procedures both to limited resources and to the 
infusion of large numbers of untrained personnel. 

Such adjustments should be promptly made in order that the 
public may be aware of a confidence in our own standards. You 
know, it is a fact that much of our social work publicity shows 
some irritation because the depression has come upon us and 
has interfered with the fulfilment of our many plans, hopes, and 
aspirations. We shall probably have to realign these hopes in 
the light of what the depression has brought us; and it may be 
in certain respects a blessing in disguise. 

Along with these difficulties the status of the social worker in 
the community has greatly improved. Everywhere he is being 
called upon to assist in the formulation of plans for the ad- 
ministration of relief and in the execution of those plans. The 
American Association of Social Workers has led the movement 
to bring the knowledge and experience of the social worker to 
bear upon legislation; and we find social workers influencing 
legislative policy in city, state, and nation. This improved 
status and enlarged prestige imposes an ever greater burden of 
responsibility for public policy than social workers have here- 
tofore borne. We need to equip ourselves more adequately for 
this enlarged responsibility. 

Perhaps the biggest challenge of all to the statesmanship of 
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the social worker lies in the fact that there will probably be less 
money available during the next twenty years for philanthropy 
and social work than there has been in the past twenty years, 
Surplus wealth has diminished rapidly and will not be quickly 
restored to its former volume. This means less money for the 
things in which we are most interested. With reduced income 
it is inevitable that new projects for social work will have to 
fight for their existence, and many lines of work which have 
heretofore been carried on may have to be dropped or cur- 
tailed because there will not be sufficient money to go round. 
Who is to decide what shall survive? Who will determine what 
are the relative degrees of urgency? Private social work repre- 
sents a group of vested interests. Each interest naturally seeks 
to perpetuate itself and to safeguard its growth and develop- 
ment. Now one of two things will happen. Either social work- 
ers and the interests they represent will themselves come to an 
agreement as to those philanthropic enterprises which must be 
continued or the decision will be made by the contributors, the 
taxpayers, and public officials. Here is the challenge to social 
work statesmanship—a challenge of social planning which in- 
volves agreement at the point where many will be hurt. Noth- 
ing will so strengthen the confidence of the public in the in- 
tegrity and strength of our professional endeavors as a recogni- 
tion of this fundamental problem of support and an attempt to 
deal intelligently with its implications. 


REGISTRATION OR CERTIFICATION OF SOCIAL 
WORKERS 


Walter West, Secretary, American Association of Social 
Workers, New York City 


EGISTRATION or certification may be defined as the 
act by which a governmental unit indorses, by definition 
or by examination, the qualifications and competence 

of certain persons to perform a function in which this govern- 
ment recognizes an interest in the quality of performance. 

In the United States the active governmental unit in the 
registration, certification, and licensing of other occupational 

roups has been the state. 

Although there is no technical distinction between the terms 
“registration” and “certification,” “‘certification” implies a more 
active governmental function than does “registration,” which 
may be limited to keeping a list of certain types of individuals. 
During the next few months or years, while the social workers 
are debating the timeliness of moves toward governmental rec- 
ognition and discussing how it will be done, the term “‘certifica- 
tion” may be the best to use, as it describes more precisely the 
professional objective. 

In nearly all discussion of the extent to which social work 
has arrived at professional status, the point of control of prac- 
tice is mentioned. On that point it is usually admitted that we 
get a low mark, and it is usually waved aside as something 
which is sure to come but not immediately. One reason for this, 
I believe, is that we have accepted a remoteness for the concept 
of state recognition which does not really exist. We have 
thought of it as we are likely to do about other questions—as a 
full, complete, and exclusive concept; we have certification or 
we don’t have it; to get it would require a campaign of educa- 
tion to convince a state legislature of something about which we 
ourselves are not quite sure. 
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While some of these things may be required, it is possible to 
show that certification is not a remote thing or an absolute 
thing. Slight alterations in the definition | have given, reveal 
that there are many ways in which certification ts approached 
and partially attained, without definite incorporation into law, 
There are several informal beginnings, or even equivalent prac- 
tices, which make certification seem reasonably close at hand, 
and, indeed, attainable by a simple extension, on a safely evolu- 
tional basis, of the efforts we have been making to extend the 
recognition of standards in social work. 

In social work we are familiar with the idea that a voluntary 
and informal service experimentally developed by groups of in- 
terested persons is frequently taken over and made a govern- 
mental function. When certification comes, it will have gone 
through something of the same cycle. No doubt, several ex- 
amples could be found. Leaving the government out for a mo- 
ment, is it not true that many public and private social agencies 
have used the certificate of a school of social work as a basic 
definition of qualification and competence? A more complete 
analogy, and one with which I am more familiar, is the use of 
the membership standards of the American Association of So- 
cial Workers as a basis for certification. Many social agencies 
have reported regulations to the effect that applicants for staff 
positions must be members of the Association, or possess qualifi- 
cations that would entitle them to become members, as the 
case may be. Sometimes this use of the standard of the Associa- 
tion is decreed by formal action of the agency board of directors. 
In any case, such use by an agency gives the standard of mem- 
bership adopted by the American Association of Social Workers 
the same use which might be made of a standard set up by a 
non-compulsory certification law. The American Association of 
Social Workers is a non-legal, informal, voluntary certification 
board. Its membership card, or its letter attesting to eligibility 
of membership, is a certificate in every sense except that of its 
legal recognition and in every way except certain formalities of 
application. 
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Nor has the use of the Association membership standard been 
restricted to private agencies. The National Membership Com- 
mittee of the Association was requested about two years ago to 
pass on the eligibility of a social worker who was applying for 
a position in a public agency. The position had just been cre- 
ated. The appointing officer wanted professional social work 
indorsement to help him define the type of person to be ap- 
pointed. The Association membership served, in lieu of legal 
definition, as a certificate. A few years ago it was decreed by 
the state welfare board of a western state that every county 
institution for children must have ‘“‘adequate social case work. 
....+ Decision as to adequacy in each institution will be made 
by the department. The qualifications of training and experi- 
ence required by the American Association of Social Workers 
will in general be regarded as a satisfactory preparation for so- 
cial workers to be employed by the institutions.” These exam- 
ples could be multiplied. 

The principal elements of a certification system are operating 
in another way in several southern states, in which the state 
boards of public welfare are given authority by law to set mini- 
mum standards and qualifications under which counties may em- 
ploy social workers. 

It may be that neither of the formidable terms—“registra- 
tion” or “certification” —of social workers was employed when 
Alabama recently amended “‘sections 104 and 115 of the Code of 
Alabama 1923 which relate to the powers and duties of the 
State Child Welfare Department.” Nevertheless, by the amend- 
ment the following paragraph became law: 

In order to unify and standardize probation work in the juvenile courts of 
this state, the State Child Welfare Commission is hereby empowered to pre- 
scribe reasonable standards of education, training and experience which must 


be attained by any applicant for the position of probation officer in any of the 
several juvenile courts of the state before he shall be employed. 


This law is not of itself certification, but it authorized the Child 
Welfare Commission to certify the requirements for certain 
positions. 
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Let us follow the Alabama action a bit further and find its 
relation to certification. In 1927 the State Department of Edu. 
cation had been given similar certification authority as applied 
to attendance officers. By collaboration between the Depart. 
ments of Child Welfare and Education the positions of attend. 
ance officer and probation officer have been merged into that of 
“county welfare superintendents” in those counties which have 
organized county boards under the law (all but three counties, 
I believe). The county welfare superintendent derives his pow. 
ers and duties from those held by these parent-positions. Fur- 
thermore, the authority of the two state departments over 
standards of education, training, and experience for attendance 
and probation officers, is held, under the merger, for the county 
welfare superintendents. 

The specific standards, therefore, are not in the law but are 
decreed by state departments, under authority, duly delegated 
as follows: 

To be employed as a probation officer or attendance officer or county wel- 
fare superintendent, an applicant must show these qualifications: graduation 
from an accredited college or university; three years’ experience in teaching 
or in social work under supervision within the last five years; an approved 
course of training in social service, equal to about 12 semester credits. 
Armed with these qualifications, a social worker may secure a 
provisional certificate, which is good for three years and can be 
reinstated after that time for additional three-year periods, pro- 
vided that additional courses yielding a minimum of twelve 
more semester credits shall be completed during the first three 
years. The certificate is made permanent when the social work- 
er has secured a full Master’s degree. Only those with Master's 
degrees are employed now, I believe, on the field staff of the state 
department. 

The question is frequently raised in connection with certifica- 
tion plans as to whether it would not be necessary to give legal 
sanction to low personnel standards. Alabama’s successful ap- 
plication of high standards reaches a comparatively few posi- 
tions and, therefore, avoids some of the pressure which would be 
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put on general certification proposals in states with large num- 
bers of assorted social workers in many fields of work. It is, 
nevertheless, a significant accomplishment, which must have 
required a straightforward effort to achieve a desirable goal. 
Might we not adopt the policy generally? Are we not inclined 
to be too tentative in asking for standards and going after them? 

Mr. Raymond M. Gallagher in the Social Service Review of 
June, 1931, quotes a bulletin of the Pennsylvania Public Chari- 
ties Association, an organization privately supported for the 
purpose of building up standards in social work in the state, as 
follows: 

In the General Poor Relief Act of 1925, county directors of the poor are 
authorized to employ trained welfare workers and all other necessary em- 
ployees and assistants. .... The employment of trained welfare workers 
should not be made mandatory, since there are not enough professional social 
workers available at present and because it is better policy to wait until public 
opinion will fully support employing such workers. 

Why should Alabama ask and get trained welfare workers, 
whereas Pennsylvania acquiesces in the employment of those 
without the qualifications which are known to be required for 
carrying out any welfare program on a satisfactory basis? It 
would be unfair to answer that question solely by inferring that 
the leadership was different in two states; that in one it went 
after a desirable goal in a straightforward way and achieved it, 
and that in another it was apologetic, tentative, self-conscious, 
and afraid, and so failed. I think there is another element— 
that of state-wide standards as exemplified by the idea of certifi- 
cation—which makes it possible for the counties to choose their 
own workers under the guidance and with the assistance of the 
state in setting standards. 

These examples of present practices in which the idea of cer- 
tification is approximated remove some of its formidable as- 
pects. It does not appear to be a revolutionary step to extend 
this indorsement of standards by the state to the whole field of 
social work, public and private. It may be difficult but not rev- 
olutionary. 
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Before speaking of certain difficulties to be faced in working 
out a complete plan of certification as applied to social work, | 
wish to emphasize the fact that certification does not by itself 
restrict the practice of social work to those who hold certificates, 
In comments on the California proposal in the April 15, 1929, 
Survey, when the bill was still in the legislature with a chance 
for its passage, Mr. Frank J. Bruno discussed the lack of manda- 
tory provisions. He said the mere fact of registration was like 
“separating ourselves into the sheep and the goats, each of 
whom, however, finds satisfactory and approximately similar 
pasturage.” 

I think it is safe to predict, however, that if a certification bill 
were passed in any state, many appointing boards and officers 
would welcome the definition of standard requirements with 
enthusiasm, and civil service commissions would specify that 
examinations were open to certified social workers. Now, al- 
though many times these commissions ask for qualifications 
similar to the membership requirements of the American Asso- 
ciation of Social Workers, and though an eagerness 1s shown for 
a simple definition of the background and professional educa- 
tion of those to whom examinations are to be open, there is 
nothing at present available in the simple and usable form of a 
certificate covering those points, issued under the authority of 
the state. Recently our office had considerable correspondence 
with a local government board. The board wanted a definition 
of the type of person to employ in a social work position. Is it 
not likely that other boards, perhaps unaware of a National 
Association of Social Workers, do not write to anyone, and stifle 
their impulses to raise the requirements for their positions? It is 
reasonable to believe that appointing officers would use a high 
standard if they found it ready-made, rather than struggle with 
a definition of their own. 

Because our efforts on personnel standards are sometimes 
frustrated, it should not make us lose sight of the fact that the 
federal government and many states, counties, and cities recog- 
nize and employ some of the best social workers in the country. 
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In other words, we do not have to begin at the beginning to se- 
cure recognition. 

In Illinois, Massachusetts, New York, and probably other 
states, it 1s now customary to invite social workers to prepare 
and give examinations for social work positions. The Baltimore 
chapter of the American Association of Social Workers within 
the last few weeks has been asked to function in that way. Cer- 
tification would be put a step farther. But state civil service 
commissions have jurisdictions over many positions of great 
variation—in Massachusetts, | understand, the number is about 
46,000. A certification plan by which the original examination, 
or determination of professional qualifications as applied to so- 
cial work, could be formally assigned to a board of persons of 
that profession would simplify the civil service procedure, as it 
would any other application of the merit system of personnel 
selection. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, as quoted in a 
meeting of this section last year by Mrs. Mitchell,t has defined 
a profession as “‘a vocation involving relations to the affairs of 
others of such a nature as to require for its conduct an equip- 
ment of learning or skill or both, and to warrant the community 
in making restrictions in respect to its exercise.’’ Social work 
would appear to fall precisely into this category; and although 
neither the social workers nor the states completely control 
practice, the schools, the American Association of Social Work- 
ers, the other specialized professional associations, and some 
laws and practices, do function for the community to restrict 
and influence standards of practice. As certification is, there- 
fore, but an extension of the informal and incomplete restraints 
which we already have and approve, we might as well agree to 
go after it. 

This agreement, however, is the easiest part of the enterprise. 
Now we must define particularly what we want and how we 
want to accomplish it. I list a few of the problems which we 
shall need to deal with: 

* Proceedings of the National Conference of Social Work, 1937, p. 563. 
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First, there is the question with which we have been working 
for a long time—what are the border lines of social work? That 
is, who should be certified? 

Second, to the extent to which social work training is on an 
apprenticeship or experience basis, the problem of definin 
qualifications is complicated. Where professional schools and 
the profession itself have reached an agreement which is ex. 
pressed in practice, to the effect that school training is neces- 
sary, as in the nursing, medical and other professions, the school 
certificate is the basic certificate. Where great numbers of agen- 
cies, with varying standards are responsible for training, a much 
more intricate system of credits, is required. 

Third, how can we frame legislation which will elevate stand- 
ards without crystallizing them at a level which will be difficult 
to change? How can we keep a solid bottom, and at the same 
time have room at the top? Would the Alabama plan work as 
well if transplanted to other states? If the authority to fix stand- 
ards is delegated to a state commission, is it possible to expect 
that commission to resist whatever pressure there may be to 
slip constantly to lower levels? Or would it be better to employ 
another method and write into the law the detailed specifica- 
tions of education, training and experience? 

Fourth, how would each state delegate authority for stand- 
ards and to what body? 

Fifth, would it be necessary to have state organizations of the 
American Association of Social Workers, so that a strong, na- 
tionally endorsed professional group would be available to per- 
form its important part in cooperation with the state to make 
the plan serve its purpose well? 

Sixth, what device could be employed to certify valuable so- 
cial workers, already in practice, without fixing the require- 
ments at the lowest common denominator of their existing quali- 
fications as measured in terms of education and experience 
standards? 

Seventh, to what extent, and in what way could arrange- 
ments be made by which certificates of one state could be 
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honored by another, so that certified social workers of one state 
would not be excluded from positions in other states for which 
certification was required? 

These questions involve state decisions, but they also include 
many points on which some national coordination is highly de- 
sirable. Miss Breckinridge, chairman of the Committee on Per- 
sonnel Standards in Public Social Work, of the American Asso- 
ciation of Social Workers, is to report for that Committee soon, 
when I believe some recommendations will be made concerning 
these national aspects. In the meantime the social workers of 
California are continuing to work on a state system of registra- 
tion. The Chicago Chapter of the American Association of So- 
cial Workers has recently voted to take steps to secure a state 
certification law. Mrs. Edith J. Mitchell, chairman of the New 
York City Chapter Committee on Civil Service Standards, 
drafted a tentative bill last year especially adapted to New 
York State. 

In the experience of other professions social work can find 
much that will help to answer the questions | have raised and 
other questions which will be encountered. In the cursory in- 
quiry I have made into this experience I have found two general 
points of significance. First, from no quarter does there appear, 
in any certified or licensed profession, any suggestion that those 
measures should be rescinded. The other generalization is, that 
if professional schools, professional practitioners, and public 
administration approach each other in appreciation of skills and 
learning required to do the work of a profession, certification or 
licensing by the state will result. 


UTILIZATION OF THE WICKERSHAM REPORTS ON 
LAW OBSERVANCE AND ENFORCEMENT 


Winthrop D. Lane, Director, Division of Parole, State 
Department of Institutions and Agencies, Trenton 


F ONE is going to discuss the utilization of a thing, first 

consideration should be given, I suppose, to what the thing 

is that is going to be utilized. How many of you have ever 
seen a set of the Wickersham reports? Here on the table are the 
immortal documents. Standing cover to cover, they make a 
row 10 inches long; the total number of pages is 3,762; a rough 
calculation places the number of words at 402,000—nearly half 
a million. 

Here are the titles of these reports: the first is entitled 
“Criminal Statistics”; then there are reports on “Prosecution”; 
on the “Enforcement of the Deportation Laws of the United 
States”; on the “Child Offender in the Federal System of Jus- 
tice’; on the ‘Study of the Federal Courts’’; on “Criminal Pro- 
cedure”; on “Penal Institutions, Probation and Parole’’; on 
“Crime and the Foreign Born’’; ““Lawlessness in Law Enforce- 
ment”; on the “Cost of Crime”’; two volumes on the “Causes of 
Crime”; and a report on “‘Police.”’ 

To what extent have these reports so far been used? That is 
the first question that confronts us. Letters from some mem- 
bers of the Wickersham Commission, in answer to my inquiry 
on this point, indicate that in their opinion the reports had been 
used hardly at all. This is a pessimistic and inaccurate view. 
The reports have been used more extensively than these answers 
would indicate. To begin with, there were the newspaper stories 
published when the various reports were released. I thought this 
publicity considerable. After the reports on prohibition were 
out, interest, both of editors and the public, in the Commission 
might well have diminished or ended. And yet as the other re- 
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ports appeared, newspapers almost universally carried stories 
on them. Very widely these made the front page. Not only 
that; but if the reports were released for morning papers, they 
were still carried by the afternoon papers—again sometimes 
on the front page; and if released for afternoon papers, they 
still appeared in the papers next morning. Those of you who are 
interested in educational publicity will realize that this is not 
always the fate of the stories you send out. I have had some 
association with newspapers, and I was surprised at the space 
these reports got. 

Next, perhaps, should be mentioned articles or reviews of the 
reports in magazines, both lay and professional. No complete 
list of these is in my possession; and yet I know that reviews or 
articles were published in the Michigan Law Review, the North 
American, the Atlantic Monthly, Current History, the Literary 
Digest, the Survey, the American City, the Nation, the New Re- 
public, the Harvard Law Review, the Fournal of Criminal Law 
and Criminology, the American Bar Association ‘fournal, 
Mental Hygiene (Canadian), the Fournal of Educational So- 
ciology, and the West Virginia Law Quarterly. In several of 
these, not one, but a number, of articles on the Commission’s 
work were published. 

It is still too early, one would think, to find references to the 
reports in other books; and vet materials from the reports are 
given in Trends in Urban Growth, a study prepared by Professor 
R. D. McKenzie, of the University of Michigan; in Fuvenile 
Delinquency, by Walter C. Reckless, of Vanderbilt University ; 
and in The Problems of Crime, a text by Professor Clayton J. 
Ettinger, of the Michigan State Teachers’ College at Kalama- 
z00. 

More than that, the report on ‘‘Police Lawlessness” formed 
the basis of an independently published book entitled Our Law- 
less Police, by Ernest J. Hopkins. The report on police is re- 
ferred to in the recent Honolulu survey which attracted atten- 
tion, and also in a study of the Cleveland police department. 

Publications of the Cincinnati Criminal Justice Association 
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have several times utilized material from the Wickersham re- 
ports. Use has been made of the reports also before legislative 
hearings in Ohio and New Jersey. Hearings on the report on 
“Deportation Laws” have been held by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, and announcement has been made that 
a committee of the American Bar Association will give atten- 
tion to this report. The gist of this same report was presented 
in an address in Chicago before a joint meeting of the Bar 
Association and the Immigrants’ Protective League, and also 
before the Central Conference on Immigration in New York. 

A detailed study of the cost of criminal justice in West Vir- 
ginia was based in part on the Commission’s report on the 
“Cost of Crime” and on material gathered for the Commission 
but not published for lack of space. Material from this same 
report was used in an address before the National Conference 
on Government held in Buffalo in November, 1931. 

Judge Rex, president of the Illinois Association of County 
Judges, has recommended the report on “Social Factors in Ju- 
venile Delinquency,” which is Volume II of the report on the 
“Causes of Crime,” to the county judges of the state for read- 
ing; and Professor Phil Willy Gierlichs, of the University of 
Cologne, has written: “I have decided to use this material as 
the basis of my criminal sociological lectures in the coming 
semester.” | 

It is already known that material from one or more of the re- 
ports is used in classroom work in the University of Chicago, 
‘University of Michigan, Swarthmore College, University of 
Pennsylvania, Rutgers University, Colgate University, Uni- 
versity of Washington, Vanderbilt University, Oberlin College, 
Ohio Wesleyan University, New York University, and the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Unquestionably, this is only a partial list. 

Two weeks ago the Religious Education Association held a 
three-day conference in New York City at which the reports of 
the Wickersham Commission were taken as a basis for the entire 
discussion. The program of this conference contains the follow- 
ing sentences: 
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The 1932 Convention program began in the suggestion of Dr. John H. 
Finley, that the real value of the data assembled by the Wickersham Com- 
mission would be lost to the country unless some organization gave extended 
study to it and revealed its real nature as the greatest body of data ever 
assembled on the causes and cure of crime. Accordingly, the Board voted on 
November 6, 1931, that the program for the 1932 Convention should center 
around the causes of crime and lawlessness in the administration of law as 
shown in the Wickersham report, together with their implications for religious 
and character education. 

The Executive Committee of the Board proceeded to form a National 
Program Committee to study the Wickersham reports and other pertinent 
studies with a view of using the 1932 Convention to begin the clarifying of the 
issues involved for the character developing agencies—the home, the church, 
the school, and so forth. 

Discussions in the manner of seminars were held, and a number 
of prominent people spoke. 

Investigations of third degree practices were held in Wash- 

S . . . . . 
ington, Cleveland, and other cities following the publication of 
the Commission’s report on that subject, and in Washington 
indictments were returned against a number of policemen, some 
of them being convicted. 

At least two bills have been drafted aiming to put into effect 
recommendations of the Wickersham Commission. One is en- 
titled a bill “to provide for the transportation of certain ju- 
venile offenders to states under the law of which they have com- 
mitted offenses or are delinquent, and for other purposes.” Its 
purpose is to meet the criticism in the report of Dr. Miriam Van 
Waters that the federal government does not properly handle 
child delinquents—a criticism to which additional reference will 
be made later on. This bill has been introduced into the United 
States Senate and has been referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

The other bill aims to remedy evils in the present practices 
with regard to the deportation of aliens. Severe criticisms were 
made in one of the reports as to the procedure of the Depart- 
ment of Labor in this respect. This bill was drawn up by the 
Legislative Drafting Bureau of Duke University in cooperation 
with the Foreign Language Information Service of New York 
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City. It establishes a separate deportations board, in conform- 
ity with a recommendation of the Wickersham Commission, and 
aims to surround the deportation process with fairness and im- 
partiality. This bill will not be introduced probably until the 
next session of Congress. 

Meanwhile, I am informed that the Department of Labor 
has put an end to the sensational raids which it was staging in 
the cases of certain aliens, and that this is a direct result of the 
report on deportations of the Wickersham Commission. I am 
further informed that it has reversed itself on the cases of Serio 
and Hsuan, two men who were about to be deported to Italy 
and China, respectively, where they would almost certainly be 
put to death as communists. They have been permitted to go 
instead to Russia, which they were able and willing to do. In 
this case, therefore, it seems that a report of the Wickersham 
Commission may have saved two lives. 

Incomplete and fugitive as these items of information are, 
they indicate that the Wickersham reports here and there are 
being studied and are stirring to action. There ought to have 
been more of an organized effort to promote their use. That 
phase of the matter we will discuss in a moment. 

Now let us see what some of the values and recommendations 
in these reports are. Students of the subject were not surprised 
that the Commission had not much good to say about the con- 
dition of criminal statistics in this country. Its report is accom- 
panied by two research studies—one a “Survey of Criminal 
Statistics in the United States,” by Professor Sam B. Warner, 
of the Harvard Law School, and the other “A Critique of 
Federal Criminal Statistics,” by Morris Ploscowe. Existing sta- 
tistics on crime, criminals, and the administration of justice, 
says the Commission, are “unsystematic, often inaccurate and 
more often incomplete.” The report emphasizes the importance 
of statistics in regard to the volume and character of offenses 
committed, the types of offenders, detection, prosecution, trial, 
conviction, and penal treatment. These data are needed, says 
the Commission, as a check upon the efficiency with which the 
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agencies of law enforcement are functioning and also as a basis 
for the guidance of administrative policy and legislative action. 
“Accurate data,” it remarks, “‘are the beginning of wisdom in 
such a subject, and no such data can be had for the country as 
a whole.” 

Today nation-wide criminal statistics are compiled and pub- 
lished by three different bureaus of the federal government. 
The Children’s Bureau of the Department of Labor collects sta- 
tistics on juvenile delinquency. The Census Bureau in the De- 
partment of Commerce collects statistics on penal institutions. 
The Bureau of Investigation in the Department of Justice col- 
lects statistics of offenses known to the police. Statistics of pros- 
ecutions and courts are not now nationally collected or pub- 
lished. The development and consolidation of all these groups 
of statistics in a single bureau would insure their comparability, 
says the Commission, improve the methods by which they are 
gathered, compiled, and interpreted, and promote economical 
collection. The eventual development of an adequate system 
depends upon the creation of state statistical bureaus which 
would collect criminal statistics on a state-wide basis and trans- 
mit them, in turn, to Washington. The need for such organiza- 
tions is called to the attention of the National Conference of 
Commissioners on Uniform State Laws. “As soon as proper 
state legislation has gone far enough to make a sound founda- 
tion,” declares the Commission, “the gathering, compiling and 
publishing of nation-wide criminal statistics should be com- 
mitted as a whole to the Bureau of the Census.’’ Meanwhile 
present methods of collection should be continued, but care 
should be taken to avoid publishing conclusions and interpreta- 
tions on partial and misleading data. 

One feels at times that there is no more colorful person in 
American life than the public prosecutor. His table pounding 
has been heard in every courthouse in America. The Commis- 
sion’s report on “Prosecution” bears eloquent testimony to the 
crucial position he occupies in the administration of criminal 
justice. The report outlines the evolution of the prosecutor’s 
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office in England and in the United States; describes the present 
systems of prosecution in federal and state governments; dis- 
cusses the shortcomings of these systems and the dithculties 
which confront the prosecutor in his performance of his task; 
and considers the problems presented by the professional de- 
fender, the public defender, and the grand jury. This report is 
accompanied by an analysis of criminal justice surveys by Al- 
fred Bettman. It is not through jury trials that felony cases are 
predominantly disposed of, and it is not through jury acquit- 
tals that persons accused of crime predominantly escape con- 
viction. The majority of cases, it would appear, are disposed of 
by methods other than jury trial. A far greater number of leaks 
in the administration of justice occur in the office of the prosecu- 
tor. Indictments may be dismissed by nolle prosequi, cases may 
be dismissed on pleadings or for want of prosecution, or they 
may be settled without trial by the acceptance of a plea of 
guilty to a lesser offense than the one charged. These matters 
are largely within the discretion of the prosecutor. He can de- 
cide which offenses are to be prosecuted, which laws are to be 
enforced. This authority, says the Commission, gives him a 
greater power in the administration of the criminal law than 
that possessed by the judge or by any other official. 

The Commission recommends that “‘there should be better 
provision for the selection and tenure of prosecutors in the 
states, and especially for the organization, personnel, tenure and 
compensation of the staff of the prosecutor’s office.” It con- 
cludes that there should be definite provision for the unification 
of the functions of enforcement and a concentration of respon- 
sibility in a central executive office which is beyond the reach of 
local politics. Specifically, it recommends, “A systematized con- 
trol of prosecutions in each state under a director of public 
prosecutions or some equivalent official, with secure tenure and 
concentrated and defined responsibility.” 

There is no more interesting subject than the expulsion or 
deportation of aliens from the United States. During the past 
ten years over 90,000 aliens have been deported from this coun- 
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try under warrant proceedings; and, in addition, during the 
past six years for which records have been kept, over 95,000 
aliens subject to deportation have been permitted to depart 
voluntarily without warrant proceedings having been consum- 
mated. Under our federal statutes, expulsion processes which 
involve varied and difficult functions are carried out by a single 
executive branch of the United States government, the Depart- 
ment of Labor. A report on the administration of the deporta- 
tion laws of the United States was made to the Commission by 
Reuben Oppenheimer of the Baltimore bar, and the Commission 
concurred in Mr. Oppenheimer’s conclusions and recommenda- 
tions. Deportation laws themselves are, of course, necessary, 
says the Commission. No other penalty will protect the United 
States from being inundated by defective, diseased, delinquent, 
and incorrigible persons. It is unfortunate, however, says the 
Commission, that present practice makes an agent of the Bu- 
reau of Immigration of the Labor Department, detective, prose- 
cutor, and judge— “three functions which we have found it safe, 
in no other phase of life, to intrust to any one individual.” 
Grave abuses and unnecessary hardships result from this sys- 
tem, says Mr. Oppenheimer: first, the apprehension and ex- 
amination of supposed aliens are chen characterized by meth- 
ods unconstitutional, tyrannic, and oppressive; second, there is 
strong reason to believe that in many cases persons are deported 
when further development of the facts or proper construction 
of the law would have shown their right to remain; third, many 
persons are permanently separated from their American families 
with results that violate the plainest dictates of humanity; 
fourth, the enforcement of the deportation laws is handicapped 
by overcentralization of the administrative machinery. 

These defects and abuses are not primarily the fault of the 
agency in charge of deportation, declares Mr. Oppenheimer, but 
result from a number of causes. He proposes that the Depart- 
ment of Labor should be charged only with duties of investiga- 
tion and prosecution, and that for the judicial function there 
should be established an independent board, with some such 
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name as the “board of alien appeals,” to be appointed by the 
president. This board should be charged with the duty of issu- 
ing warrants of arrest, of conducting hearings on the warrants, 
and of deciding when warrants of deportation should be issued, 
and its findings should be published. We have already seen that 
a bill (in part to this effect at any rate) has been drafted. Other 
reforms are suggested, such as that aliens subject to deportation 
to a country where their lives may be in danger because of their 
political opinions should be allowed to depart at their own ex- 
pense to any other foreign country willing to receive them. 

Perhaps the most drastic single general statement in Miriam 
Van Waters’s report on “The Child Offender in the Federal Sys- 
tem of Justice” is that the federal government does not recog- 
nize the concept of juvenile delinquency. As the Commission 
puts it: 

The creation and development of the juvenile court in the United States 
has been made possible by a line plainly drawn between child and adult in the 
State law. The child offender is generally dealt with on a noncriminal basis 
and has been protected from prosecution and conviction for crime. The State 
has come to regard him as its ward. It has assumed guardianship over him. 
It has undertaken to safeguard, train, and educate rather than to punish him. 
It has substituted social for penal methods; the concept of juvenile delinquen- 
cy for that of crime. This clear distinction, however, has never been made in 
the federal law. The child approaches the courts of the United States on the 
same footing as the adult. The concept of juvenile delinquency is unknown 
to the federal penal code. 

Without going into all of the findings of Dr. Van Waters’s re- 
port, or the discussion which followed its publication, it is a mat- 
ter of record, I believe, that the Department of Justice has 
recently taken steps to remedy the conditions disclosed by this 
report. As the Commission concludes: 

It is desirable from every point of view that the federal government be em- 
powered to withdraw from the prosecution of juveniles, where such withdraw- 
al will be in the public interest, and to leave the treatment of their cases to the 
juvenile courts or other welfare agencies of their own States. The Commission 
recommends the passage of legislation which will have this effect. 
Proposal that the federal government itself set up a system of 
juvenile courts was considered, but the plan was not recom- 
mended. 
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The Commission expresses its opinion of the prison system 


thus: 

We conclude that the present prison system is antiquated and inefficient. 
It does not reform the criminal. It fails to protect society. There is reason to 
believe that it contributes to the increase of crime by hardening the prisoner. 
We are convinced that a new type of penal institution must be developed, 
one that is new in spirit, in method and in objective. We have outlined such 
a new prison system and recommend its adaptation to the varying needs of 
the different states. 


I quote also from the report made to the Commission by the 
so called Advisory Committee on Penal Institutions, Probation, 
and Parole. This committee consisted of twenty-four well 
known students and administrators in the field of penology 
under the chairmanship of the late Dr. Hastings H. Hart. Ina 
foreword, called “The Practical Approach to Penology,” the 
Advisory Committee said: 


Crime is human behavior; criminal acts are the acts of human beings. 
Crime and criminal acts, therefore, come within the scope of a scientific 
approach to conduct. 

People leave prison as well as enter it. At any given moment the number 
of people coming out of prisons in the United States is substantially as great 
asthe number entering them.... . To put the matter bluntly, massive prison 
gates swing both ways. To put it dramatically, every time a judge says “‘I 
sentence you to prison,”’ a prison gate opens somewhere and a man steps forth 
to freedom. 

The implication of this for treatment is obvious. The benefit to society is 
little if the man comes out no better than when he went in. Society has shut 
him up, only to turn him loose for further depredations. It has gained a period 
of respite from the criminal acts of this particular individual; but others have 
been coming out meanwhile, and new criminals have been taking the places of 
those sent to jail. Mere incarceration, with release of the offender at the end 
of his sentence, is of small assistance to society in combating crime... .. 

The uninformed criticism of those who advocate reform in the treatment of 
criminals is that they are sentimentalists. Among sentimentalists are those 
who, because of attachment to outworn or existing procedures or plans, wish 
to keep such plans. The realist is the person who is willing to face the facts— 
not only some of the facts, but all of the facts. In our opinion existing methods 
of handling criminals are largely defective. We believe, therefore, that the 
sentimentalist in respect to matters of handling criminals is the person who 
insists on present methods, or making them even harsher, without being 
aware that these methods have failed, and that the realist is the person who 
is willing to approach the matter in a calm, unprejudiced, scientific manner, 
desirous to find out just how a tendency toward crime can be stopped or a 
criminal himself made a law-abiding member of society. 
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Both the Commission and the Advisory Committee recom- 
mend smaller prisons in which fortress-like construction of maxi- 
mum security shall be used for only a portion of the population, 
in which there shall be individual treatment of inmates and in 
which all the resources of modern education and science shall be 
utilized to effect alterations in conduct. The Advisory Com- 
mittee also makes this recommendation: 


We believe that it is an eminently proper question for the American people 
to consider: Whether the specific imposition of sentence, as now practiced by 
courts in most jurisdictions, should not be taken away from judges and the 
sentencing power of judges restricted to “committing the offender to the 
custody of the State” or suitable governmental authority. We believe that 
many judges would be glad to be relieved of deciding, when an offender is found 
guilty, to what institution he shall go and how long he shall stay. Individual 
judges are on record as favoring this proposal. Such a plan would involve the 
thorough application of the indeterminate sentence. ... . 

In its most complete form, the recommendation which we are making would 
be that the function of the court should stop entirely with the determination 
of guilt or innocence and that offenders should be turned over to another sen- 
tencing authority charged with the duty of diagnosis and treatment. This 
might be a board composed of educators, physicians, prison superintendents, 
psychiatrists, psychologists, lawyers and others. 

The procedure would be, as we say, for the court to commit the offender to 
the custody either of the State or of such an authority, without control as to 
the institution in which he was to be held or the length of time he was to serve. 
The board, after studying and observing him, would prescribe such treatment 
as the State’s institutional facilities afforded. 

This board, or its properly designated representatives, would perhaps also 
determine the question when the prisoners should be released, releases being 
presumably upon parole. Suitable provision should be made for appropriate 
court review in case of abuse. 


In respect to probation perhaps the most far-reaching sugges- 
tion of the Advisory Committee is that the state help to pay the 
expenses of local probation—that the state actually place its 
treasury at the service of local probation. Whether it would 
meet one-half, or one-third, of the cost of probation in counties 
is left to each state to decide for itself, but the argument is made 
that this form of assistance by a major political division to a 
minor political division is an accepted and sound practice in 
American governmental technique and that it would extend and 
improve probation service generally. In return, the state would 
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urchase the right to establish certain minimum standards for 
probation; and it is contended that this could be done without 
destroying the values of local initiative and interest. Both the 
Commission and the Advisory Committee heartily indorse pro- 
bation but declare that it has not lived up to its promise in the 
United States. 

A similar criticism is made of parole. Parole is defined as not 
shortening an offender’s term, not clemency, not mercy, not 
making things easy for an offender, but as a period of adjust- 
ment, under supervision, from the extraordinary and artificial 
life of a penal institution to normal living in the community. In 
this sense it is a continuation of the process of treatment. The 
parole officer should be a case worker; and it is the function of 
the parole officer to substitute the discipline, education, and 
watchfulness available in community life for the discipline and 
treatment available in an institution. The qualifications for a 

arole officer are stated by the Advisory Committee to be either 
a high school education with at least three years’ acceptable ex- 
perience (full-time basis) in social case work with an agency of 
good standing or a college education with at least one year of 
satisfactory training either in a social case work agency or in a 
recognized school of social service. 

How easy it is to sink into a morass when one starts to calcu- 
late the cost of crime is vividly indicated by the Commission’s 
657-page report on “Cost of Crime.” The investigators for the 
Commission, Goldthwaite H. Door and Sidney P. Simpson, re- 
fuse to name any lump sum as the total ascertainable cost of 
crime in the United States. That is natural, since previous pub- 
lished attempts to name such a sum have ranged all the way 
from $900,000,000 to $18,000,000,000. They do approximate 
figures for certain items—and an enormous amount of work 
went into such approximations. They estimate that administra- 
tion of the criminal law costs the federal government alone over 
$52,000,000 annually; that state penal and correctional institu- 
tions and parole agencies involve an expenditure of $51,000,000 
each year; that criminal law enforcement in cities exceeding 
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25,000 in population costs very substantially in excess of $247, 
000,000; that rural protection by state police forces in the eleven 
states having such forces costs somewhat more than $2,500,000 
annually. Aggregate losses to private individuals caused by 
criminal acts are of course impossible to determine, but the 
investigators estimate that insured losses due to burglary , rob- 
bery, larcency, and embezzlement exceed $47,000,000 annually; 
that indirect economic injury due to the loss of productive labor 
of criminals and of law-enforcing officers ranges in the neighbor- 
hood of $300,000,000 a year. In addition, there are large private 
expenditures for protection against crime. Some $3,900,000, for 
example, is paid annually for armored car service for transport- 
ing money and valuables. 

Probably the most forthright conclusion drawn from the 
Commission’s study of crime and the foreign born is that 
reached by Alida C. Bowler, who was then research assistant of 
the University of Chicago and is now associated with the Fed- 
eral Children’s Bureau. In proportion to their respective num- 
bers, says Miss Bowler, the foreign born commit considerably 
fewer crimes than the native born. This is bound to prove sur- 
prising to many people, though perhaps not to social workers 
in large cities. Miss Bowler adds the following conclusions: the 
foreign born approach the record of the native white most = 
ly in the commission of crimes involving personal violence; i 
crimes for gain (including robbery, in which there is also a 
sonal violence or the threat of violence) the native white greatly 
exceed the foreign born; in the commission of certain types of 
offenses there is considerable variation among the different 
nationalities within the foreign born group, but the detailed 
data as yet available are insufficient to warrant final conclu- 
sions; also, there is insufficient information to warrant any de- 
ductions as to criminal activity among the native born of for- 
eign parentage as compared with those of native parentage. 
Miss Bowler concludes that there would be great advantage in 
a continuing study of such subjects over a period of at least five 
years and on a national scale. 
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Dean Edith Abbott, of the Graduate School of Social Service 
Administration of the University of Chicago, directed this study 
of the foreign born and contributes a critical and historical sur- 
vey of public opinion on crime and the foreign born from 
colonial to modern times. There are also three studies of the 
incidence of crime among Mexicans in this country, from which 
it appears that Mexicans in IIlinois and Texas do not run afoul 
of the law any oftener than anybody else, but that the record is 
not quite so favorable with respect to Mexicans in California. 

What about the third degree? Is it practiced in the United 
States or isn’t it? Do policemen, detectives, and others make 
use of violence to obtain their ends? The phrase “third degree,” 
as employed in the report on ‘“‘Lawlessness and Law Enforce- 
ment,” is used to mean “the employment of methods which in- 
flict suffering, physical or mental, upon a person, in order to ob- 
tain from that person information about a crime.” And the 
statement is unreservedly made that the third degree is an ille- 
gal practice. 

Professor Zechariah Chafee, Jr., of Harvard University, and 
Walter H. Pollak and Carl S. Stern were the investigators who 
reported on this subject for the Commission. They made first- 
hand studies in a number of cities and gathered data from other 
sources. The Commission summarizes their conclusions as fol- 
lows: 

After reviewing the evidence obtainable the authors of the report reach the 
conclusion that the third degree—that is, the use of physical brutality, or 
other forms of cruelty, to obtain involuntary confessions or admissions—is 
widespread. Protracted questioning of prisoners is commonly employed. 
Threats and methods of intimidation, adjusted to the age or mentality of the 
victim, are frequently used, either by themselves or in combination with some 
of the other practices mentioned. Physical brutality, illegal detention, and 
refusal to allow access of counsel to the prisoner is common.... . Brutality 
and violence in making an arrest also are employed at times, before the prison- 
er reaches the jail, in order to put him in a frame of mind which makes him 
more amenable to questioning afterwards. The report enumerates cities and 
districts visited by field investigators where third-degree practices, accom- 
panied by varying degrees of physical brutality, were found to exist, and the 


evidence thus secured convinces the reporters that third-degree practices are 
not confined to urban communities. On the other hand, they found little 
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evidence of the practice among federal officials. They note a marked decrease 
in the practice in certain cities, and report that they know of no city or section 
in which there has been a definite increase, although they are without infor. 
mation to enable them to state whether the practice, taking the country asa 
whole, is increasing or decreasing. “When all allowances are made,”’ they say, 
“it remains beyond doubt that the practice is shocking in its character and 
extent, violative of American traditions and institutions, and not to be toler- 
ated.” 

Probably the best remedy for this evil, says the Commission 
would be the enforcement of the rule that every person arrested 
charged with crime should be forthwith taken before a magis- 
trate, advised of the charge against him, given the right to have 
counsel, and then interrogated by the magistrate. His answers 
should be recorded and should be admissible in evidence against 
him in all subsequent proceedings. Other remedies lie in higher 
types of police officers and detectives and the pressure of public 
condemnation against the practice. 

It is with trepidation, if not with awe and fear, that one ap- 
proaches the two volumes on the “Causes of Crime.” Volume I 
contains a critical examination of published literature on the 
causes of crime, by Morris Ploscowe. It contains also a section 
entitled ““Work and Law Observance” prepared under the direc- 
tion of Mary Van Kleeck, of the Russell Sage Foundation. This 
section is broken up into three parts: the first an examination 
of the histories of 300 Sing Sing inmates by Miss Van Kleeck 
herself; the second an investigation of the Negro’s relation to 
law observance by Ira de A. Reid; the third an analysis of the 
“Relationships between Employment and Crime Fluctuations, 
as Shown by Massachusetts Statistics” over a period of years, 
by Dr. Emma A. Winslow. Volume II is a study of ‘Delin- 
quent Behavior in Relation to the Social Situation” by Clifford 
R. Shaw and Henry D. McKay. Mr. Shaw is head of the De- 
partment of Research Sociology of the Institute for Juvenile 
Research, and the Behavior Research Foundation, in Chicago, 
and is known for his contributions to the study of juvenile de- 
linquents and their community backgrounds, such as The Fack- 
Roller and The Natural History of a Delinquent Career. 
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It is fairly evident, I think, that no adequate reference to all 
this material can be attempted in a discussion of this sort. Mr. 
Ploscowe, after his exhaustive review of published literature, 
concludes that “‘the soundest data on crime causation seem to 
have been contributed by the literature which has studied the 
criminal in terms of the demoralizing social influences which 
have acted upon him.” Miss Van Kleeck concludes, among 
other things, that “the ranks of the unemployed yield more 
material in proportion to their numbers for penal institutions 
than do the ranks of the employed” and that ‘unemployment 
is a circumstance present more frequently in crimes against 
property than in other crimes.”” Dr. Winslow, as a result of her 
Massachusetts inquiry, declares that “unemployment is re- 
vealed as an important causative factor in vagrancy and in 
crimes against property,” but that its influence upon other of- 
fenses is comparatively slight. She concludes that ‘the assur- 
ance of economic security might be expected to ‘bring with it an 
appreciable reduction in the volume of crime.” Mr. Shaw and 
Mr. McKay conclude, among other things, that: 

Juvenile delinquents are not distributed uniformly over the city of Chicago 
but tend to be concentrated in areas adjacent to the central business district 
and to heavy industrial areas. 

The areas of high rates of delinquents in Chicago have been characterized 
by high rates for a long period of time. 

Delinquency areas in Chicago are characterized by physical deterioration, 
decreasing population, high rates of dependency, high percentage of foreign 
and Negro population in the total population, and high rates of adult crime. 

Juvenile delinquency is traditional behavior in the disorganized areas of 
the city. 

The Community fails to function effectively as an agency of social control 
in these areas of high rates of delinquents. 

Case studies suggest the need for greater emphasis upon the study of the 
subtler aspects of family situations in relation to delinquency.” 

From even so hasty a glance as this at some of the contents of 
the Wickersham reports it is evident that the reports are differ- 
ent in nature and that they lend themselves to different and 
varied uses. Some of them are mere compilations of informa- 
tion. Such is the report on the “Cost of Crime.” Such, perhaps, 
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is the report on “Crime and the Foreign Born.” Such, probably, 
is the report on the “Causes of Crime.”’ Others not only add to 
existing information but present specific recommendations. In 
some, these recommendations refer to federal legislative or ad- 
ministrative action. Such are the reports on “‘Deportations,” 
on the ‘“‘Child Offender in the Federal System of Justice,” and 
on “Criminal Statistics.’’ Others contain either advice, recom- 
mendations, or statements of policy directed more particularly 
to the states. This is true of the reports on “Penal Institutions, 
Probation and Parole,” on “Prosecution,” and on “Criminal 
Procedure.”’ Still others seem to be directed more particularly 
to local communities, such as the reports on “Police and on 
lawlessness in Law Enforcement.” 

Through all of them run: first, facts; second, expressions of 
a point of view; third, suggestions for further research; fourth, 
concrete suggestions to administrators; fifth, broad statements 
of policy for the layman to consider; and sixth, definite recom- 
mendations in respect to legislation. 

It is evident also, I think, that there ought to have been pub- 
lished a single volume, not too long, summarizing the important 
contents of these volumes—the most important facts and the 
conclusions and recommendations. Conceivably there might 
have been a considerable distribution of such a volume. From 
the point of view of educational publicity, I think that is one of 
the first omissions of the Wickersham Commission. 

What else might have been done? Suppose that the Wicker- 
sham Commission, instead of suddenly ceasing to exist on the 
night of June 30, 1931, had left behind it a small organization, 
with an office in Washington and a staff perhaps of only two or 
three people, continuing for a year or two. The purpose of such 
a follow-up program and continuing organization would have 
been to see to it that the reports actually received intensive 
consideration by those specially interested and by larger groups 
of both professional people and laymen. The job of the office 
would have been to study the field and promote the use of the 
reports. The field for such use would have been state confer- 
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ences of social work, chambers of commerce, all the varied as- 
sortment of women’s organizations, meetings of teachers, meet- 
ings of ministers, bar associations—one could enumerate a long 
list. Uses of the reports for educational purposes by colleges and 
schools could have been promoted. Direct contacts could have 
been made with groups and organizations affected by the rec- 
ommendations of the Wickersham reports—police executives, 
officials of correctional and penal institutions, governors, legis- 
lators, prosecuting officials, and the like. Instead of leaving the 
matter almost wholly to chance, such a small continuing organi- 
zation might actually have organized a somewhat intensive use 
of the reports. 

Just such a thing has been done recently following the White 
House Conference on Child Health and Protection. The matter 
was not allowed to rest with the publication of the reports. 
Those responsible for the White House Conference were deter- 
mined that practical results should come from the expenditure 
of so much labor. Accordingly, official requests, sanctioned by 
President Hoover, were issued to all the governors to hold state 
conferences, for the purpose of applying to each state the con- 
clusions and recommendations of the White House Conference. 
Twenty-five such state conferences have already been held. In 
some states the conference was a separate meeting; in others it 
was held as part of a state teachers’ meeting or a conference of 
social workers. In this way the conclusions of the White House 
Conference received intensive local study and application. Not 
only that, but there has been a continuing organization in Wash- 
ington to assist these state conferences; and each state confer- 
ence itself is supposed to result in a continuing organization to 
make sure that the wisdom of the White House Conference is 
not lost. 

If public funds could not have been made available for a pur- 
pose of this sort in the case of the Wickersham Commission, 
private funds might have been forthcoming. 

Is it too late? What can be done now? Is there any organiza- 
tion that could logically promote follow-up work in respect to 
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the Wickersham Commission? Could the Department of Jus- 
tice do it? Following the second White House Conference, in 
1920, it was the Children’s Bureau, I believe, that undertook to 
serve as some sort of continuing promoter of the suggestions of 
that Conference. The task does not seem to fall entirely outside 
the scope of a government department. 

So much time has elapsed that it is difficult to see just how the 
situation can now be met. And yet the Wickersham reports will 
on the whole have value and usefulness for years. Would it be 
worth while for a small steering committee, consulting with Mr. 
Wickersham and the other members of the Commission, to ap- 
proach private capital or private foundations (there are one or 
two private foundations specially interested in crime prevention) 
for the purpose of yet organizing a follow-up program for the 
Wickersham reports? 
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WHAT SHALL WE TELL THE PUBLIC? A CRITI- 
CAL EXAMINATION OF SOCIAL WORK 
PUBLICITY 


Arch Mandel, Executive Secretary, Community Chest, 


Dayton, Ohio 


HETHER or not the corner is turned even the latter 

V \) part of this year—and there are no signs to indicate 

that this will happen—1933 will be at least as strenu- 
ous for social work as were the past two years; and at least as 
much money as was required in 1932 will be needed by the social 
agencies in 1933. This money must be procured from people 
whose resources are diminishing at an accelerating rate and from 
people who, though relatively well off, are fearful of incurring 
obligations because of the uncertainty of the immediate future. 
To make the task more interesting, this money will have to be 
procured from communities which have been providing in an 
increasing degree through taxation for the care of the indigent. 

Regardless of our efforts to proclaim the importance of a 
complete welfare program, the widespread distress is excluding 
from the people’s thoughts everything “welfare” except the ob- 
vious necessity of keeping people alive. There are, in fact, grow- 
ing signs of impatience on the part of the public when we talk 
about needs other than material ones. They will agree with 
what we say about preventive and constructive measures; but 
they say that when hunger is gnawing at the vitals and cold 
freezes the marrow, it is futile to talk of the higher life. 

We cannot too easily dissent from this point of view. Even 
our most dyed-in-the-wool case worker takes for granted the 
necessity for sustaining life. Our difference of opinion with the 
public arises because we believe that the community should feed 
not only the body but the spirit and that it can afford to support 
an all-inclusive program. 
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Therefore our appeal for next year is obvious. We shall tell 
the public how many thousands of families we must continue to 
maintain; that the resources of more and more people are being 
wiped out entirely; and that it will require all the money avail- 
able through both public and private sources to meet the demand. 
We shall, of course, point out that this dependency 1s overtaxing 
our hospitals and clinics and that children from broken homes, 
formerly supported by their parents, are now a burden on the 
agencies. For this, large sums of money will be needed. 

But we shall also point out that the problem involves more 
than provision of material help, and that, if we want to diminish 
as much as possible the whirlwind which we shall inevitably 
reap, we must apply our greatest skill in our relationship with 
the thousands of families who heretofore have been self-depend- 
ent and whose stepping over the line for the first time may do 
them irreparable injury. We shall tell them that protracted 
unemployment, with the breadwinner apparently unable to pro- 
vide for his family, is upsetting heretofore satisfactory family 
relationships, the restoring of which requires painstaking, skilful 
work on the part of the trained social workers. And we shall go 
on and emphasize the need of agencies to counteract the deadly 
effects of the unoccupied time of the adults, and the need to off- 
set the destructive influences of depressed and too often 
strained home atmosphere on the spirit and behavior of chil- 
dren. But we will have to be more specific in indicating, first, 
what is happening to children these days, and second, how the 
particular activities of the character building agencies are help- 
ing in these specific problems. For all of this, money beyond 
that provided for bread and coal and medicine will be required. 

In addition to all of this we must not forget to impress on the 
public the fact that enough new problems are being created 
now to keep social workers busy for many years to come—that 
the wreckage in the form of dependency, delinquency, broken 
homes, etc., will probably not be cleared away before the next 
storm descends upon us. 

There is nothing new in this appeal. It is the same we have 
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always used—in fact, in these days the situation speaks for it- 
self. The constructive side, however, demands a greater empha- 
sis. Community chests have been accused of raising money on 
the poverty emphasis; and since it has seemed to be necessary 
to do this in the past, it would seem to be all the more necessary 
to do it now. We have always stressed the fever to be allayed, 
and now at the point of delirium we can hardly commence to 
talk about the cause of the fever. 

This is all I have to say about what we shall tell the public 
next year. At this moment, it seems to be a matter of expedi- 
ency—recognition of the situation and of the public’s temper. 

But is our problem as simple as that? Are we not more con- 
cerned with what we shall tell the public next year and the next 
year and the next year? Should not our experience in raising 
money for 1932 cause us to pause and ask this question? 

Last year at the meetings of the Association of Community 
Chests and Councils we discussed whether the saturation point 
in giving had been reached. This question was raised because 
of the apparently high point contributions had reached during 
the prosperous years. There was an implication in it that 
we had attained the limit. Yet for 1932, after two years of 
serious financial disturbance, more money was raised for social 
work than ever before—more than at the height of the greatest 
prosperity the world has known. We found more people willing 
to give increased amounts, and apologizing when they could not. 
The resistance was very much less than in 1928 and 1929, when 
every bootblack challenged King Midas. And the reason for 
this increased giving was, of course, the very evident need for 
taking care of the starving. The fact, however, that in face of 
the unusually large amounts of money raised for 1932 we had 
a struggle to convince the people that money appropriated to 
character building and other constructive work was just as 
necessary as that allocated to material relief, indicates that we 
had not made as much progress in educating the people in the 
broader objectives of social work as the increasing budgets dur- 
ing prior years would seem to prove. 
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And if this is true, how shall we interpret our work so that 
when and if brighter days appear we may be able to secure ade. 
quate support for increased programs from a public which will 
believe that the return of employment will have eliminated the 
major portion of our task? 

Perhaps we might approach this question by reviewing briefly 
what we have told the public in the past. And for this purpose 
I must take my own city, Dayton, as an example. I do not mean 
to generalize from this one instance; but in so far as Dayton is 
typical, what I have to say may be of value; if it isn’t typical 
then, of course, what | have to say will be worthless. 

In reviewing our experience I| find that in our appeal to the 
public we practically promised to correct every social ill in the 
community and, in addition, to build up a new generation that 
would be socially adequate. We seemed to be certain of it be- 
cause we could give the public examples of successes achieved; 
and to these successful case stories we added massed figures to 
show how many people we had reached, the implication being 
that what we had achieved with the few was being achieved 
with the many. With this apparent success, when the people 
wondered why we needed increased instead of decreased 
amounts, we told them that the community was growing, etc. 
And during the year in between campaigns our interpretation 
of the program was a study in detail of the various phases of 
social work which were given in perspective during the fund 
raising campaign. The public naturally assumed that our pro- 
grams were adequate and that the community was progressing 
socially as satisfactorily as our publicity implied, since they 
were meeting our budget requests. What we told them was the 
truth, but it was not the whole truth. We did not tell them 
what we could not do. 

Telling them the same story over and over again, we had to 
test our ingenuity in methods of attracting attention; and so we 
spent an undue amount of our time and thought on ways and 
means of conveying our message, such as it was, instead of 
focusing our attention on having something to say—which 
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meant research, appraisal, and evaluation of methods and re- 
sults in so far as possible. 

This is not criticism; this is merely an observation of a situ- 
ation that was inevitable. Community chests, especially, made 
a universal appeal—appealing to people who had never thought 
of social work but who understood material help. The chests 
took over going concerns which had to be continued at Jeast on 
the basis upon which they found them; and they, the chests, 
used what seemed and proved to be the most compelling type of 
publicity. It is true we have been talking more and more about 
prevention and reconstruction, but on the whole the publicity 
has been analogous to the salesman’s expense account which 
had an overcoat or suit of clothes hidden among the items of 
meals, lodging, transportation, etc. The budgets contained 
funds for constructive measures, but they were carried through 
by the material help that was emphasized. We cried ‘“‘wolf”’ 
every year; but crying “wolf” in the future will not create any 
excitement because, now that a real wolf has appeared, the 
public knows our wolf of-other years was only a cub. We have 
made progress; we have at least awakened the communities to 
the existence of social work and to the fact that there is an insti- 
tution that is concerned with doing something for and with 
people. But we are at the point, it seems, where we should shift 
our emphasis and interpret social work so that the public will 
know, not only what we are trying to do and the scope of our 
job, but actually how much of the field we are covering, so that 
it may have an idea of how little or how much progress we are 
making. In brief, we must take the public over on to our side 
of the fence and let it view the scene from our vantage point. 
If we did this, should we not receive our support less grudgingly, 
more generously, and more spontaneously ? 

That we failed to do this is manifested by the frequently re- 
peated charge that social workers are always turning up things 
to be done and that they apparently can continue to do this 
indefinitely; that we are ingenious in finding what appears to be 
“busy work” and for spending more and more money on it. 
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We have apparently failed to convey to our public that what 
we are doing is to uncover defective and pathological conditions 
which need correction and prevention; that social workers, sen- 
sitive to the operation of the social machine, discover more 
readily than the average citizen abnormal sounds and clickings, 
just as an experienced automobile mechanic quickly recognizes 
defects by the sound of the motor. 

[In trying to arrive more definitely at what should be told the 
public, it occurred to me I might find a clew in the answer to the 
following questions: First, what should we tell the public if we 
did not have to raise money, if, for example, our present budget 
were met by income from endowments? And secondly, I tried 
to imagine Dayton as a community in which employment is 
sufficiently continuous so that all but the very seriously mentally 
and physically handicapped can support themselves; a com- 
munity in which old age pensions provide for the aged and in 
which other forms of social insurance provide unemployment 
benefits and for medical service. Under such circumstances, 
what should we tell the people of Dayton about social work? 

Under these conditions, we should, in Dayton, bring the pub- 
lic to the realization that, while poverty may be at the bottom 
of many of the difficulties of those who come to the social agen- 
cies, the removal of this poverty will not necessarily remove the 
difficulties, because we find, among those who are self-support- 
ing and even aMuent, health problems and behavior problems, 
children who are improperly raised, delinquency and domestic 
discord with its attendant consequences upon the family. 

In Dayton we should also try to have the public understand 
that during a year of normal employment our family agencies 
work, or did work, with 2,000 families; that these 2,000 come 
to us primarily for relief; that most of them are financially and 
socially bankrupt; that we spend our time and money on them 
and have perhaps helped some of them to stand on their own 
feet, but that yet, even after years and years of work, they are 
barely adequate, socially. And then we must let it be known 
that there are 38,000 other families in Dayton among whom 
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there also exist many of the social problems found in the 2,000, 
except dependency, and that these families should have the 
benefits of the facilities social work has developed to deal with 
such problems. 

We should tell the public that in the children’s field we take 
care of hundreds of children whose spiritual, mental, and physi- 
cal life is watched over and guarded as it should be in this year 
1932. But there are thousands of others in their own homes who 
need the same standards of care and who may suffer from low 
standards and even neglect because, for some reason, they do 
not come to the attention of a social agency. We should also tell 
them that our community centers, scouts, and Christian asso- 
ciations reach but a fraction of the boys and girls in the com- 
munity and that, if the benefits of these agencies are what we 
claim, then every child in the community ought to have the 
advantage of them. But, of course, we should first be sure our 
claims hold water. 

Social work has so far, of necessity, concerned itself largely 
with those who have been almost beyond helping. What has it 
to offer to the so called average or better family in the com- 
munity, which may consider itself outside the jurisdiction of so- 
cial work because of our emphasis to date on relief? In other 
words, can we or should we make social therapeutics available to 
everybody in the community; and if so, how? That is something 
for us to study, with the public being taken into our confidence. 
We should further tell the public that the largest social agency 
in the community and the one most potentially effective is the 
public school, because it comes in contact with all the children 
and has an opportunity to discover and correct difficulties in the 
incipient stages. 

All of the foregoing was summed up by Herbert Spencer when 
he observed that in every society two antagonistic principles of 
social policy must be constantly maintained if the society is to 
survive and prosper. The first principle is that each individual 
must receive benefits in proportion to his incapacity; the second 
that he must be rewarded according to his capacity. This, it 
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seems to me, is the underlying truth we must try to have the 
public understand. 

While social work cannot prevent any major cataclysms such 
as we are having now, and while we cannot prevent any problems 
due to such cataclysms, social work should point out to the pub- 
lic that the problems it deals with are symptoms of fundamental 
pathological conditions—should point out what these condi- 
tions are and stimulate their correction. I am not certain that 
social work must prescribe the cure. This may or possibly 
should be left to economists and statesmen. But I do believe 
that social work should put on its support program the promo- 
tion of cures the validity of which seems well founded. Further, 
I believe it is the function of social work to preach at all times 
and in all places that the point of orientation for all economic 
and political systems is the well-being of the human; that every- 
thing else is a means to this end. 

All of this, it seems to me, we should tell the public, and we 
probably would if we did not have to raise the money or if the 
need for “‘doled”’ relief of all kinds were eliminated. I realize the 
practical difficulties involved—that we must keep the trains 
running while the bridge is being built. But we must build the 
bridge. And the more we can forget, particularly in our year- 
round educational programs, that we are trying to raise money, 
the more true, more real and more fundamental will, I believe, 
our educational material be. 

We should tell the public that social agencies ought to be com- 
pelled to do constructive work, and it ought to be impressed 
with the fact that only to the extent that it is an educational 
process does it merit support; that its greatest usefulness is in 
whatever ability it has to prevent and to construct; that our em- 
phasis, so far, has been on “benefits according to incapacity” 
rather than “‘rewards according to capacity.” 

It would seem that the public ought at least to know and to 
accept our objectives. This assumes that we ourselves must 
first be clear about them. And I wonder whether we are? I 
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wonder whether the social agencies in the various fields of social 
work could, at any time they were asked, state their objectives 
so definitely and clearly that even the cultured could under- 
stand them? 

We should tell the public that, while we do not have the ulti- 
mate formula in dealing with social problems, our methods are 
the best that experience, aided by some scientific study, has 
developed up to this time; that they are the best tools society 
has to work with at present. We should urge the need for ex- 
perimentation, research, and continual appraisal. Such experi- 
mentation, research, and appraisal will furnish us with some- 
thing to say. They will make us less dependent upon worn out 
shibboleths; and from them we may learn whether the specific 
things we are doing are contributing to the objectives we have 
set. 

There is one impression we must not leave, and that is that 
we are as successful as we seem to be, if we are to judge by the 
picture we paint of social work, or that our programs are as ade- 
quate as they should be, if we are to judge by the amount of 
money we ask. 

And above all, we should and we must convince the public 
that even the Golden Rule may be detrimental if it is not ap- 
plied with intelligence, and that the matter of highly qualified 
personnel is of the utmost importance. Social work has become 
a complex, elaborate machine, bewildering not only to the pub- 
lic but to the social worker. A model university has been de- 
scribed as a log with Mark Hopkins on one end and a student 
on the other. Social work in its essence is the social worker and 
the client, the play of personality upon personality; and the 
success that may be attained with the client is in proportion to 
the ability the social worker has in gaining an insight into the 
personality of the client and the extent to which the social work- 
er can unfold that personality and help it develop. For this rea- 
son it seems the public must be made to appreciate that person- 
nel is the crux of the matter. Is there a danger that we, our- 
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selves, may become smothered by ritual, programs, institutions, 
etc.; that we may keep the wheels going merely for the sake of 
keeping them going? 

And finally, the public should be told that our present system 
of private social agencies came into being to take care of certain 
unmet social needs in the community, and that gradually gov- 
ernment has assumed many of these functions after the efficacy 
of their methods and programs have been established; that this 
transfer should continue until social work processes are inte- 
grated not only with government but with industry, the schools, 
the home, and the church; that these institutions should eventu- 
ally do everything that is now being done by our privately or- 
ganized social agencies. By this I mean that the profession of 
social work will be integrated with all the organized forces in the 
community. Until such time comes we shall, of course, need the 
form of organization we have now; but the evolution of our so- 
cial work set-up should result in having in each community a 
strong central council with representatives from all the afore- 
mentioned community forces; and the function of this central 
council should be to plan and to coordinate, to do research, to 
evaluate, to carry on experiments, and to pioneer in such new 
fields as may reveal themselves. 


CREATIVE WRITING FOR SOCIAL WORK 
Viola Paradise, New York City 


T SHOULD be said at the outset that there is no intrinsic 

connection between creative writing and social work; any 

more than between creative writing and medicine or law or 
even bootlegging. Yet the desire to write or the desire to have 
their material honestly and vividly interpreted runs rampant 
among social workers. And with reason. 

Dealing day by day with human beings in distress, beset by a 
cruel shortage of time and money to relieve this distress, they 
are convinced that if only the public knew how things stood 
something would be done. Their reports, of course, tell a limited 
number of individuals of their activities and needs. The Survey 
and several other professional magazines engage the attention 
of thousands more. But how to get the untouched neutral mil- 
lions in gear? How can the great American public be fired with 
the need of this or that piece of legislation, with this or that 
claim for substantial backing? How, in short, can the social 
workers tell the world? 

Creative writing, they believe, is one answer—the book or 
story or article which can re-create for the reader the lives of 
those with whom they work. See what Harriet Beecher Stowe 
did for slavery with Uncle Tom’s Cabin; what Upton Sinclair 
did for the stock yards with The Jungle; what Helen Hunt Jack- 
son did for the Indian with Ramona. Think how Mary Antin’s 
The Promised Land stirred sympathy and understanding for the 
immigrant. Remember the interest aroused by Jacob Riis’s 
How the Other Half Lives; by Spargo’s The Bitter Cry of the Chil- 
dren; by Wyckoft’s The Workers; by Kauffman’s The House of 
Bondage; not to mention the classic contributions of Charles 
Dickens to the literature of human wrongs. 

Social workers, however, have not the time to write a book— 
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not the time and not certain other requisites. And even if they 
could find an adequate author and persuade him to invest a 
year in the matter, how could they be sure of the result? The 
book might not be good enough. Or it might fail to get pub- 
lished. Or, if published, it might not sell. The chances are all 
against success. 

They see, however, a swifter way. Every news stand blossoms 
with magazines, perhaps a dozen of which enjoy circulations of 
well over a million apiece—some of them over two millions, 
Multiply these circulation figures by the probable number of 
readers to each copy, and arithmetic becomes a pleasure—and 
a lure. What could be better than to blazon forth your cause in 
one of these? 

Various paths have been taken toward this bonanza of mag- 
azine publicity. Secretly in the depths of night, or openly in the 
shallower hours, exhausted but enthusiastic social workers have 
labored forth stories and mailed them to exhausted but unenthu- 
siastic editors. Once in a while one of these is good enough or 
timely enough to break through. Not often. 

Another approach to magazine publicity is via a specially em- 
ployed social worker who can write. Organizations which have 
tried this, even with publicity writers of unquestioned ability, 
are usually bewildered at the meager results. 

A third way is to inveigle established writers with magazine 
connections to interpret your material. This, too, is fraught 
with difficulties. To begin with, such writers are hard to get, 
they have their own plots and preoccupations; and then, even if 
you do get them, the result is often something very different 
from what you wish. You may, in fact, discover your coveted 
public rushing eagerly to a brilliant and entertaining distortion 
of the facts. Sometimes, of course, you are luckier. 

I might as well break the bad news to you at once. It is all 
but impossible to get social work material—as such—ainto the 
magazines. Not quite impossible, but almost. The usual attt- 
tude of editors is that of Moran and Mack and saxophone play- 
ing: ‘‘Even if it was good we wouldn’t like it.” A literary taxi- 
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driver, prizefighter, bootlegger, or convict would have an easier 
entrée to a table of contents than a literary social worker. 

Though we have now more poverty and more different kinds 
of poverty than ever, there has probably never been a time 
when the poor and unfortunate were as unpopular with the 
magazines as the present. Some years ago they had a vogue. 
Writers discovered romance, courage, drama, in our slums. 
There was, of course, plenty of light chitchat about the poor, 
but often you would find really interpretative stories and arti- 
cles. 

Less frequently, nowadays. The editor of one of the more 
serious monthlies confessed, ““When a manuscript arrives be- 
ginning ‘Little Tony was walking down the street,’ I stiffen with 
resistance. Little Tony has become Little Caesar. The so called 
lower classes are as out of style as knee length skirts.’’ The edi- 
tor of a national weekly said, “I’m interested myself in writing 
about the people and problems with which social workers traffic. 
So, too, are perhaps five or even fifty thousand of my readers. 
But this is a magazine for millions. We can’t publish material 
which would have a reader-appeal of only fifty thousand. The 
millions don’t want to read about the poor.”’ “No one,” said 
another editor, “is compelled to read our magazine. We have to 
entice readers. They want, especially in these bad times, the 
literature of escape—glamor, romance, excitement; heroes and 
heroines they can pretend, for the duration of the story, to be. 
In articles they want subjects which touch their own lives, 
which follow through some interest they already have, or which 
can be translated into action; or else entertainment—articles 
with the same kind of hold that a good fiction story would 
have.” 

In short, the desire of the day seems to be ‘‘a cheerful little 
earful.” After talking to half a dozen editors, I almost decided to 
name this paper ““You weep alone,” so strong was the feeling of 
most of them against the material with which social workers 
deal. 

Why should this be? Surely there is a hitch somewhere? So- 
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cial workers deal with fo/ks, and everybody is interested in folks, 
They deal with struggles, with aspirations, with the clash and 
welding of personalities. All of these are common and moving 
themes in literature. Indeed, especially in these latter years 
when the psychologist and psychiatrist have been added to 
their ranks, social workers find and must cope with nearly every 
plot and passion known to literature. 

Moreover, the social worker comes into the lives of people at 
a crisis. What can one find in literature more crucial and dra- 
matic than that bankrupt moment when an individual or a 
family, unable to forge ahead on its own momentum, must call 
in outside aid? In that moment there are two wolves at the 
door, and one is as ready to devour the spirit as the other the 
flesh. Imagine the welter of emotions as the social worker enters 
for the first time a home which, until this moment, has been an 
independent functioning entity—fear, resentment, despair, sus- 
picion; craftiness, perhaps; a collapse of morale; or else extraya- 
gant hopes. All depending upon the individuals involved—not 
only the individuals in the family, but upon the character of the 
social worker. Think, too, of the effect of this selfsame moment 
upon the social worker herself. That in itself is material for a 
story. In fact, the initial interview between a new case and a 
social worker bristles with material for stories. Suppose we 
take, for instance, a single routine inquiry of a relief agency, the 
inquiry for the names and addresses of relatives. | think every 
relief worker has met that distressing moment when an appli- 
cant hesitates to give the name of, say, a well-to-do cousin. A 
hundred times, a thousand times, he has vowed he would rather 
starve to death than appeal to this cousin. But as starvation 
edged near, he discovered that he hadn’t courage to starve to 
death, or the right to let his family starve to death. Even so, 
rather than call on this relative, he’ll ask for charity. He post- 
pones the appeal as long as possible, hoping something will turn 
up, exhausting his credit with landlord, grocer, friends. All the 
while he must argue with himself, to reenforce his courage for 
this application. It isn’t his fault, is it, that he’s out of work? 
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God knows he’s willing to work. Willing? He’s crazy to work. 
Thousands of people are taking charity. And maybe no one will 
find out. Maybe they’ll get him a job. But even so, it is bitter 
and hard to take the plunge. There’s just one bitterer thing—to 
let his hated cousin know how low he’s sunk. 

He takes the plunge. He is face to face with the social worker. 
The social worker has asked a number of kindly questions. But 
now she is asking the names and addresses of his relatives. He 
realizes that if he answers truthfully the relief agency will let his 
cousin know of his plight, learn (or think he had learned) that he 
wasn’t man enougn to support his own family, to hold a job. 
The social worker has asked a question. He must give—or with- 
hold—the answer. He must decide whether to lie,—or whether 
to yield up what seems to him the last remnant of his pride—he 
must decide at once. 

And the social worker—this is also for her a crucial moment. 
(Or rather, it should be. Let us assume she is an intelligent and 
sympathetic person and it is.) She can guess what is going on in 
the mind of the man before her. She knows, if she handles this 
moment clumsily, what a wreckage his breakdown of pride may 
precipitate. She has just met this man, does not know what he 
is really like. Yet she must decide, must decide at once, how to 
deal with him. 

Her first impulse may be to accede to his wish for privacy. 
But she recalls one of her earliest cases when she did this— 
against all rules—only to learn later that that early applicant 
was a fraud, with a thousand dollars in the bank. This man, 
however, does seem honest. And yet, if he has a relative who 
can afford to help him, surely in times like this when there isn’t 
money enough to go around, that relative ought to be asked to 
contribute. Besides, it has been her experience that people have 
survived such applications to their relatives before. Sometimes, 
even, a reconciliation of enemies has been brought about by 
them. And yet there is always the chance that the humiliation 
will do bad damage. But really, she has no choice. Years and 
years of experience with tens of thousands of “‘cases”’ have pro- 
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vided organized charity with a technique. This question is a 
part of it. She must get on with the interview. There are still 
several more calls to make before her day is ended. 

Imagine what a story, what a wide choice of stories, indeed, 
this one moment would offer to a writer like Chekhov. | selected 
this routine face-card query for illustration because it 1s appar- 
ently so innocuous, and perhaps more often than not it could be 
answered without a qualm. I might have selected much more 
dramatic moments from some field of social work, where drama 
lies nearer the surface. For social work material, no matter 
what editors say, is the very stuff of life—raw, bleeding, brutal, 
or tender and glowing; bitter and ironic, or grotesque and hu- 
morous; it is spread out before the social worker. 

Despite this, one editor spoke accurately when he said, “If a 
social worker chooses her work because she likes it and wants 
to do it, well and good. But if she goes into it for literary mate- 
rial, she couldn’t have chosen a worse profession.” He spoke, of 
course, not as a literary critic but as a magazine editor. He 
spoke with an eye to what his readers wanted. He spoke out of 
long experience with manuscripts of which the poor had been 
the subject matter. 

When I started to write, I was bursting with causes, wraths, 
propaganda. I thought I would show up the hundreds of 
wrongs and oppressions I had seen in my own experience. | 
thought that if only enough could be written about child labor 
—if people could really visualize what was happening—they 
would rise up and abolish child labor. I happened to begin writ- 
ing before such subjects became unpopular. The change came 
soon. It became evident that wide circulation popular maga- 
zines do not, as a rule, espouse causes for themselves, but that 
they will push a cause if there is already enough interest in it 
among their readers. They do not tilt at windmills. They flirt 
with circulation. They are businesses and frankly so. Not that 
they won’t occasionally print a story for its literary merit alone. 
But their real business is entertainment. They give as good a 
show as their audience wants. If it’s not good enough, or if, 
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however good, it’s not the kind of entertainment their audience 
wants, down comes the circulation and advertising hardens in 
the arteries. 

But how do they know what the public wants? For the most 
part they don’t. For the most part they can only guess. But 
good editors are good guessers. They’ve got to be good. 

Of course it is not all guesswork. Subjects of wide general in- 
terest have a magazine interest, too. But even here there’s a 
gamble. Will a current interest continue to be general when the 
magazine comes out? For magazines must go to press well in 
advance of their publication date. The monthlies must, as a 
rule, have their material ready four months ahead. lor in- 
stance, the material for the September numbers of nearly all of 
them is probably now (in May) in proof, or at least is being pre- 
pared for the printer. Some theme now in high favor may be 
stone cold to the fickle reader four months hence—or six or 
eight or twelve months hence. For magazines buy most of their 
material well in advance—at least they do so in normal times. 
At present they are more cautious. Many of them have in their 
bins manuscripts bought before the depression. 

There is one subject upon which editors do not have to guess. 
About a dozen authors writing today are so eagerly devoured by 
readers that their names on the covers of magazines send the 
circulation leaping and bounding by the thousands. With some 
scores of others it is a question of weighing the intrinsic appeal 
of their manuscripts and the drawing power of their names. 
With all the rest, the editor must choose by his own taste and 
his guess as to public taste. 

He has plenty to choose from! Even if you are not a social 
worker, even if you are a plain journeyman writer, your chances 
of publication are tenuous. Most magazines keep count and a 
record of every, manuscript submitted. Here are a few statistics 
with which ne ae presented me, most of them rough approxi- 
mations of actual counts, several of them estimates: The Satur- 
day Evening Post gets 70,000 unsolicited manuscripts a year; 
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Collier’s gets 50,000; the women’s magazines from 10,000 to 
40,000; Harper’s, 25,000; Scribner’s, 20,000. 

Look into the table of contents of any of these, count the 
number of titles, and multiply this by the number of issues a 
year, and you can learn what a long bow the average writer must 
draw. Harper’s, for example, publishes about 200 titles a year; 
the women’s magazines about as many (omitting the special de- 
partments); the weeklies, between 1,000 and 1,500. This does 
not even mean that an unsolicited manuscript has a chance with 
Harper’s, say, in the ratio of 200 to 25,000, or with Collier’s of 
1,000 to 50,000. For only an occasional manuscript gets pur- 
chased from the “cheese” or the “junk” or the “slush,” as this 
mass of unsolicited material is sometimes privately called. 
From 50 to 75 per cent of the articles published are written by 
staff writers or by free lance writers after consultation with the 
editors. Much of the fiction selected has been bought through 
agents. Less than 1 per cent of the “‘cheese” is accepted. The 
odds are worse than one hundred to one against you. Writing 
is as gambling an occupation as playing the ponies or bucking 
the stock market. 

These cruel statistics suggest the average writer’s handicap. 
What, then, of the social worker writer with the added hurdle 
of the special distaste of editor and public? Is there no hope? 

Yes, there is hope. Two sources of hope. One lies in the very 
fickleness of public taste. There are cycles of interest. Who 
knows? it may possibly be that we shall soon reach the satura- 
tion point on tales of gangdom and racketeers, flaming youth, 
and what in some editorial offices is called the ‘‘he and she 
stuff.” It may possibly be that these hard years will have 
whirled us on to the beginning of another humanitarian cycle. 
“It is just possible,” said one editor, “How I wish I knew! 
Maybe now is the time to buy slum stock for a long pull.” The 
astute editor of the Pudblisher’s Weekly thought that the time 
might well be ripe for a novel whose implications would be so- 
cial. There is hope, too, in the fact that, despite the generally 
avowed prejudice against social work material, magazines do 
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occasionally print it. Sometimes a well known name has floated 
the accepted articles; sometimes it is so well and vividly written 
as to break down editorial resistance. The greatest hope, of 
course, lies in good writing. Even the most discouraging editors 
agreed that good enough writing should make a public read any- 
thing and like it. Who would have guessed, two years ago, that 
a book about Chinese coolies would have found readers by the 
hundreds of thousands? 

I feel an urge here to digress from social work writing to social 
workers’ reading. A survey of such reading would be illuminat- 
ing. It would doubtless contain most recently published, well 
reviewed books dealing with social conditions. It would per- 
haps contain the best current fiction. I rather guess, though, 
that the bulk of it would be the very literature of escape which 
preempts the pages of the popular magazines. 

Perhaps most social workers—I know it was true of me when 
I did social work—fail to realize that any good novel which 
interprets life is of value—yes, and of professional value to 
them. No one class of writers or other people has a monopoly 
of any problem, of any set of emotions. The greatest literature 
has a universal application. The passion of a Madame Bovary 
and the passion of one of your cases for a man not her husband 
are of the same stuff. The characters in Hemingway’s frighten- 
ing story, The Killers, might have begun as the delinquent boys 
with whom many of you are working today. (And apropos of 
Hemingway, perhaps no better example could be quoted of the 
power of vivid writing over subject matter, an editor, and an 
unlikely public, than the 4élantic Monthly’s publication of his 
short story, Fifty Grand.) 

You may say it is unfair to quote the success of a book of 
genius like The Good Earth as a model for social workers, and to 
expect them to perform the miracle of interpreting American 
poverty as movingly. Of course it is too much to expect, eagerly 
as one may wish for the miracle. One can, however, expect and 
demand a much better quality of writing than that which 
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reaches the desks of editors in the manuscripts about problems 
and about people with whom social workers deal. 

“Is it worse than other writing?” I asked. 

“Not much,” replied one editor. ‘But it has to be much much 
better than other writing to get by.” 

“Yes,” replied another. “It is worse. Most of it sounds like 
case records, or else is so sentimentalized as to make one squirm; 
unreal pictures of unreal poor being rescued by an unreal social 
worker. When it is fiction, it lacks the breath of life. When it’s 
straight article stuff, it is usually long-winded, dull, under- 
dramatized, and overladen with propaganda. Often it is self- 
righteous besides. Social workers seem unable to tell their 
stories and then stop. They have to tack on a solution. Some- 
times a fairly good story gets a grip on us, and then at the cru- 
cial moment a lady Santa Claus steps out of the machine and 
dishes up a happy ending.” 

This sad comment applied, of course, to the unsuccessful 
manuscripts. Some editors pointed with pride to an occasional 
exception which they had printed, and commented on the vir- 
tues of others which they would have printed if they had 
thought their readers wanted them. 

Of course, many of the faults found in bad social work writing 
are just as flagrant in other bad writing. But in the former they 
are more conspicuous. A tacked-on happy ending is always bad 
art; but the public and the editor, eager for happy endings, can 
stand them a little forced when they grow out of the makings in 
the story. But social work material is often stark, and a realistic 
treatment is indicated; and the social worker is always a sort of 
accident in the lives of her cases. That is one reason why the 
material is so difficult to write—especially when the accident 
herself, the social worker, does the writing. 

A social worker has one thing, of course, in common with the 
creative writer—an interest in people. But the nature of her 
work, and the very motive which may have led her into her 
profession, postulates a wish to change people or conditions 
under which they live and suffer. She cannot observe them de- 
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tachedly (and by “detachedly” I do not mean without feeling) ; 
she wants to lift them out of their poverty, their discomforts, 
their troubles; she wants to rehabilitate them; she has always 
the ulterior motive of helpfulness. This is dangerous to creative 
writing. 

The creative writer must have a tremendous awareness of 
people and of situations. (In great writers this awareness is so 
intense that it is almost an inhabiting of the very bones of the 
characters, a taking over their states of mind.) And then, in 
addition, they need be seized with an urge, not, as in the case of 
social workers to do something about it, but to reproduce it in 
words, to write it. Not to write about it, but to write it. (That’s 
the difference between creative writing and other writing. Cre- 
ative writing doesn’t write about things. Rather it creates a 
new thing—a story, for instance—out of the material of life or 
of imagination and the impact of the author’s personality, his 
gift of expression, upon this material.) 

A good social worker has, of course, imagination and aware- 
ness. If she wishes, in addition, to be a good writer, she must 
push aside, for the time of writing, her desire to help her cause. 
She must sacrifice propaganda. The picture of a situation as it 
is, not as she wishes it were, must possess her. The desire to 
change it is a separate matter, and has nothing to do with crea- 
tive writing, even though the writer may have been motivated 
by this desire. It was not the author’s desire to abolish slavery 
—strong as that was—which made people read Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin. It was the author’s power to make readers see and share 
emotionally in the lives of certain individual slaves. Of course 
this book is full of propaganda, besides. Which is one reason 
why from a literary standpoint it is not a great or even a very 
good book. It would have been far better, and I believe of even 
greater value to the cause, without the overt propaganda. 

When I was asked to give this paper, the invitation included 
a request for advice to social work writers. Authorship is so 
individual a matter that advice here may be valueless or even 
misleading. Yet one seldom resists the temptation to give ad- 
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vice. And as it usually comes in sets of three, here are three 
rules for the handling of your material: imagine it well before 
you write it; tell it simply and briefly; stop the instant you are 
through. 

Before beginning to write, mull and meditate and imagine 
your characters—whether for fiction or as illustrative cases for 
articles—until you know and feel them from the inside. Only so 
will they come to life; only so will you be able to make your 
reader feel them. A clear imagination smoothes out the major 
faults in the conceiving of a story. No one equipped with it will 
perpetrate the Elsie-book, sugar-coated, and grief-coated dum- 
mies which characters in social work stories all too often are. 

Take time, too, before writing, to select the vantage point 
from which to tell the story, and then stick to that vantage 
point. Let it unfold as one person sees it, whether that person 
is one of the characters in the story or the social worker. If pos- 
sible, choose the former; and, if possible, omit the social worker 
and the social work. Social workers are difficult characters to 
handle in fiction. Poor things, they have been so often slan- 
dered, sometimes by fatuous praise of authors who draw them 
as Lady-Bountifuls, sometimes by the caricature of authors who 
make them hatchet-hearted busybodies. But even intelligent 
writers have difficulty in portraying benevolence. An honest, 
sincere impulse to be of help may, when it is written down, 
sound goody-good. So, if possible, omit the social worker. Un- 
less, of course, the story demands her. Or unless you are writing 
a story about a social worker. 

Many astory about a social worker might be written. Though 
she seldom appears so in print, she is, of course, a person in her- 
self, a human being with ambitions, doubts, questionings; with 
loyalties, jealousies, loves, and hates; sometimes even with hu- 
mor; in short, a person with a whole private flesh and blood life 
of her own, not merely a mouthpiece for a cause. 

Write your story or your article simply and briefly. You have 
undoubtedly gathered, from those statistics of the flow of manu- 
scripts to editorial desks, that an editor is hard pressed for 
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time. It is important to catch his interest on the first page. 
“The leisurely once-upon-a-time style,” said one editor, ‘‘is 
out.” And he quoted that famous “ ‘Hell,’ said the Duchess, 
who until then had taken no part in the conversation” as a 
model beginning. You need not resort to such violent tactics, 
but you must be interesting from the first drop. If the first page 
doesn’t interest him, why should an editor read further, with 
manuscripts pouring in at the rate of a thousand, or even several 
hundred, a week? 

Don’t expect your first or even your second draft to move at 
the maximum speed you can achieve. Write these first drafts at 
any length you like. Then condense. You will be surprised how 
much you can pare away. This is only the first step toward a 
swiftly moving style. It is, I believe, the only one safe to pre- 
scribe. At any rate, it is the only one I know how to describe. 
Experience in writing teaches further shortcuts. One learns to 
make a sentence—sometimes even a single word—convey the 
feeling which earlier would have required a paragraph. One 
learns how to amputate whole pages of introduction and to be- 
gin at what, in the first draft, would have seemed the middle. 
The thought of a busy editor will goad you toward brevity. Just 
as the thought of the impatience of readers receiving letters of 
appeal has goaded writers of such letters toward brevity. And 
by the way, some of the best creative writing in the social work 
field goes into letters of appeal. Their authors have learned that 
to draw money from readers, they must make them realize, 
must make them feel, the cause for which they clamor. 

Of course one must know, too, when to stop cutting. Perhaps 
you all have heard the classic three-sentence short story: 
“Benjy met a bear. The bear was bulgy. The bulge was Benjy.” 
Without going to that extreme of compactness, you'll be sur- 
prised how much can be omitted without loss. And, by the way, 
the condensing habit will be of value in your private reports, as 
well as in writing for the public. Don’t think for a moment that 
condensation will make your writing sound hurried. On the 
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contrary, the omission of useless words and details need have no 
such effect. 

When you have finished your article or your story, stop. 
Then take a few steps backward, and see if you could not have 
stopped sooner. Be sure you have not added a moral. If you 
have written with feeling and sincerity your material will speak 
for itself. Many an article has been rejected because the author 
felt she must append a solution, if not, indeed, a promise of the 
millennium. 

Perhaps you think a social worker has an obligation to show 
how to cure the abuses she describes. I rather agree that she 
has. But not in magazines. Editors may accept accounts of 
your work, of the realities with which you deal. Your opinions 
and solutions, however, will be much more difficult to place. 

It is strange that the quality of social work writing should 
have lagged so far behind the quality of social work itself. So- 
cial workers must, in the very nature of their work, deal with 
reality. Why, then, do they not write more often with reality. 
Sometimes, of course, they do. Eleanor Wembridge is one of the 
delightful exceptions. 

Social work calls for intelligence, personality, and a technique. 
So does writing. But the need for technique is less often recog- 
nized here. Partly because words belong to everybody, and 
partly because the best writing is the simplest and conceals its 
technique. 

But, as I have intimated, if an idea seizes you, and if your 
feeling and imagination are strong and sincere, many of the 
difficulties of the actual writing smooth themselves away. Don’t 
refrain from writing for lack of a technique, if “passion spins the 
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THE CONTENT OF A SOCIAL WORK EDUCA- 
TIONAL PROGRAM 


Charles C. Stillman, School of Social Work Administration, 
Ohio State University, Columbus 


N THE book My First Two Thousand Years, by George 
| secs Viereck and Paul Eldredge,’ Cartophilus, pos- 

sessed of immortality, encountering a host of defending 
Chinamen after he had just entered through a gate of the Great 
Wall, performed the apparent miracle of levitation upon his 
servant Kotikotura. 


“The crowd worshiped and then dispersed at command.” 

“One elderly man, only, remained. He was dressed in a many-colored silk 
robe. He smiled and his eyes shone with intelligence. I bowed to him. He 
returned the greeting. I spoke to him in several of the European languages. 
He shook his head. I asked him if he knew Sanskrit. He was delighted. He 
had learnt the language in his youth when he studied philosophy and the 
wisdom of Guitame the Buddha.” 

“My esteemed friend,” he said, smiling, ““The levitation was beautifully 
done. I have read about this strange phenomenon, but I have never had the 
pleasure of witnessing it.” 

“I am happy to meet so wise a man.’ 

“Wisdom is a rare flower. It is sufficient for a man to just breathe a little 
of its exquisite perfume.” 

“T have read the works of Kong-Fu-tze, the greatest of philosophers. Anx- 
ious to meet the people whom he taught so wisely, I risked my life and the life 
of my faithful servant.” 

He smiled. ‘You have noticed, my learned master, that the people are not 
apt scholars. I suspect that wisdom is rare among the people everywhere.” 

“You are right, excellent friend.” 

“There are, however, in each generation, and in every locality, a handful 
of men who love truth.” 

“I shall esteem it a favor beyond recompense, if I am allowed to speak 
with that handful of men who live in this city.” 

The Chinaman’s lips curled into a smile. “Accept the hospitality of my 
humble roof.” 

I bowed and thanked him profusely. “I am most anxious to be converted to 
the teachings of Kong-Fu-tze.” 

“Kong-Fu-tze desires no converts. It suffices to quaff his wisdom.” 


*New York: Macaulay Co., 1929. Pp. 124, 125. 
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Here is a parable. The many are moved by the spectacular— 
“The crowd worshipped, and then dispersed at command.” The 
depth of emotion failed to indicate corresponding penetration of 
understanding, ““The people are not apt scholars. ... . Wisdom 
is rare among the people everywhere.” 

There always are, on the other hand, some who intrude the 
disconcerting question mark with crystalline sincerity—“There 
are however, in each generation, and in every locality, a handful 
of men who love truth.” Usually, and fortunately, they are 
visualized and vocalized by a leader—‘‘An elderly man, only, 
remained. He was dressed in a many-colored silk robe. He 
smiled and his eyes shone with intelligence.” 

Progressively, the story seems to indicate a sublime depend- 
ence upon the renovating power of truth, coupled with a su- 
perior unconcern about its application to any particular situa- 
tion—‘“‘I am most anxious to be converted to the teachings of 
Kong-Fu-tze.” “Kong-Fu-tze desires no converts. It suffices to 
quaff his wisdom.” 

I ask your indulgence for straining the story to illustrate the 
three points I wish to make, for I confess at once I have not 
drawn my points from the denominated parable. 

There inhere in a community educational program, in my 
judgment: First, the need to talk of the accomplishments of 
community agencies. The apparent miracle of levitation has its 
place. Second, the need to define the nexus between the quanti- 
tative acts of service and the conceived programs of the respec- 
tive agencies. An undetermined few or many will seek and 
grasp the why and how. Third, the recognition of the value of 
spreading truth, with heroic unconcern about its effect upon the 
respective agencies. It is my understanding that our discussion 
should be centered upon social work publicity from the broad, 
community point of view. 

Services rendered.—“What does your agency do?” That cer- 
tainly is a proper question. The answer constitutes publicity. 
Three factors seem to influence the answer. 

The presence of vestigial remnants in the social work organ- 
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ism is the first factor. A satisfactory definition of social work, 
as of any other complex concept, is difficult. There will prob- 
ably be general acceptance of the statement that modern social 
work takes its roots in “charity,” by which is here meant acts of 
kindness performed by the fortunate for the benefit of the less 
fortunate, and that “charity” originally had a deep religious 
motivation. Brochures and folders of social work agencies fre- 
quently convey boxed lines like these: “It is more blessed to 
give than to receive;” “Faith, Hope, Charity, these three; but 
the greatest of these is Charity;” “Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto one of the least of these, my brethren, ye have done it unto 
me’’; ‘“‘Cast thy bread upon the waters, and thou shalt find it 
after many days’’; “The Lord loveth a cheerful giver.” 

The recital of accomplishments performed is often tinged 
with the doctrine of heavenly reward for earthly deeds. Public- 
ity finds satisfaction in recounting services that are intended to, 
and often do, stir religious emotion. The social work of the Sal- 
vation Army is incidental to its main purpose, which is the 
preaching of the gospel of Jesus (as interpreted by the Army) 
and the saving of souls. Community chests habitually appeal, 
at campaign time, to all religious denominations to present the 
support of social work as a practical expression of devotional 
religion. A Catholic clergyman was recently quoted as saying: 
“Show me the man or woman filled with real charity and I don’t 
care what sins he has committed, he will be enthroned in the 
heart of the Lord.’ I am taking no issue with the Salvation 
Army, community chests, or the clergyman. I am suggesting 
that the prevalence of this idea appears to account, in part, for 
the emphasis upon recounted items of service, as publicity mate- 
rial is presented for popular consumption. 

Another persistent idea is that the lugubrious and the doleful 
are indispensable adjuncts to any bid for moral and financial 
support. The efflorescence of this idea appeared in the publicity 
of the President’s Organization for Unemployment Relief in the 
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second half of the year 1931. Recognition should be given, how- 
ever, to the labored efforts of the national social work agencies 
to proportion such publicity with the sanity of educational and 
cultural considerations. Further recognition must be given to 
the tendency, noticeable during the past five years or so, to 
stress the hopeful, cheerful side of social work service in the 
necessary appeal to human emotions. Observation of social 
work publicity, however, compels the statement that there is 
yet much exaggeration in presentations to the overtaxed imagin- 
ation of a blasé public, of emaciated babies, starving families, 
and horrible environmental conditions. Much of such truth may 
need to be stated now in this distressing industrial situation; 
and some it may be justified in what we like to refer to as “nor- 
mal” times. My point is that there has been a mistaken de- 
pendence upon the publicity values of obviously needed services 
to the suffering, with a lack of emphasis upon the values of 
stimulating services to human lives already exhibiting plus fac- 
tors, and that such publicity procedure is a “hang-over” from 
the times when social work was largely “charity.” 

The second factor that influences publicity along the line of 
service rendered is the need of money. The publicity of the 
campaign committee to raise money for an extension of a Cath- 
olic hospital carried figures showing that 60 per cent of the pa- 
tients were Protestant. That hospital was deservedly popular 
in the community. It needed and received non-Catholic support. 
The publicity of a Young Men’s Christian Association showed a 
large percentage of Catholic youth served. It wanted Catholic 
support. Ideally, human beings are served for their intrinsic 
value and not because they are Catholic or Protestant. 

Some community chests have compiled lists of names of em- 
ployes of large corporations as registered in the central index. 
The chests have sought corporation subscriptions on the basis 
of service rendered. Such procedure ignores or minimizes the 
potential educability of corporation management, makes the 
community chest a counter over which passes service in return 
for dollars, and loses sight of the responsibility of the corpora- 
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tion, in common with that of other business and of citizens gen- 
erally, to support a community welfare program on its intrinsic, 
universal merit. 

Quantitative service appeals, no doubt. A national agency has 
elaborate mechanisms for recording the number of contacts 
made by its locals over all the country. The tabulated figures 
are challenging. They constitute basic publicity material. They 
tell nothing of service values, however. It is quite natural and 
proper to furnish items of service in terms of interest of poten- 
tial supporters, provided no principles of sound social work are 
violated, expressly or by implication, in their use. 

The third factor influencing the rehearsal of items of service 
rendered is the difficulty of telling the truth. A story of a family 
nicely orientated to life, rebuilt like a used car offered for sale, or 
adjusted as perfectly as a Singer sewing machine, may be liter- 
ally true and reveal a very neat piece of case work. If the impli- 
cation is left that this accomplishment is the usual outcome of 
contact with family maladjustment, it may be tantamount to 
deception. A local Boy Scout council showed by a spot map 
that a negligible percentage of juvenile court cases came from 
sections where scout troops were located. The map did not 
show that the sections with large percentage of juvenile delin- 
quency and no scout troops were industrial or commercial, or 
the habitat of chronic dependency or of vicious recreational in- 
stitutions. A community chest presented a statement of the 
number of families given relief in a designated period. The 
statement was based on agencies’ reports. (“Families helped”’ 
had four different interpretations by as many agencies.) The 
straightforward, easy style in which much publicity narrative is 
skilfully written, often assists the publicist in unwittingly lead- 
ing us astray. I recall the words of Virginia Woolf in her imag- 
inative, fanciful biography, Orlando: “Only the most profound 
masters of style can tell the truth, and when one meets a simple, 
one-syllabled writer, one may conclude, without any doubt at 
all, that the poor man is lying.” 

There is certainly a need to tell the public about service 
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rendered. The Chinese at the Great Wall were impressed by the 
miracle of levitation. That apparent miracle was a deception. 
The public today is impressed by a recital of services rendered, 
Those services must be true in essence and implication. They 
may bid for money with tales in the left hand but with sound 
principles in the right, and in this case be sure to let the left 
hand know what the right hand doeth. They should appraise 
the traditional urge to give for the sake of self rather than for 
the benefit of the recipient, and to appeal for support solely on 
the basis of the crass and the ugly. 

Interpretation of agencies’ basic programs.—lIt is encouraging 
to sense the inevitable presence of at least a few who want to get 
behind the scenes and understand the miracle—“There are in 
each generation, and in every locality, a handful of men who love 
the truth.” 

I feel safe in saying that observation of the factory run of so- 
cial work publicity reveals a plethora of what in the previous 
section we called “‘services rendered.” This is natural, of course. 
It is easy to do. People grasp the concrete. There is a challenge 
in big numbers. The human heart warms in the presence of an 
individual conquest. That is why we use the term “human in- 
terest.” It is no mistake to be interesting in our publicity; rath- 
er, it is fatal to be dull. Our social work publicity, it is my claim, 
must learn how to do more interpretation. Such interpretation 
belongs in the content of an educational program. 

Community chests have sinned in this respect. They have 
done some splendid interpretation. Their confession should 
read: “‘We have failed to do the things we ought to have done.” 
Incident to their behavior, because of quantitative publicity, is 
a growing appreciation of the defect. Do not suppose, however, 
that community chests are the only sinners. A few years ago, a 
zealous human interest writer for the National Child Labor 
Committee seized upon a mythical boy, who, in topping beets, 
was severely maimed. The report of the investigation of the 
beet fields was a valuable document. By traveling the sup- 
posedly easy road to the heart of its public it greatly slowed up, 
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and possibly wrecked fatally, action that an accurate under- 
standing of the situation would have aroused. The committee’s 
vital program was sacrificed upon the altar at the temple of hu- 
man interest. 

Francis H. McLean, in the Charity Organization Bulletin for 
October, 1914, writes very helpful words that are applicable to 
this discussion. According to Mr. McLean, what is right pub- 
licity in charity organization work is capable of two interpreta- 
tions: what is right from the point of view of ethics; and what 
is right from the point of view of probable success. He con- 
tinues: 

Nothing comes home so quickly to roost as an ethical error in publicity 

. . we can not subsist on one day sensations.... . The temptation to 
over-draw, to infuse too much local color, is a trap for our unwary feet. [He 
insists upon] the principle of absolute sincerity. But in being sincere one need 
not be stupid. 

There is a fine illustration in that same Bu/letin of “financial 
appeals that undermine.” An appeal letter was submitted to 
the editor for criticism. It was a sob presentation, with an op- 
portunistic apologia for case work. It contained the sentences: 
“Feed the hungry and then talk Up-lift”; ‘Too much Social 
Service and not enough human service.”’ The editor said, among 
other things: “It appears to me that a society which sends out 
such a letter cuts from beneath it the very limb on which it 
sits.” In my judgment, Mr. McLean and the editor were right 
then, and their precepts are right now. Any publicity that by 
positive statement or by innuendo apologizes for the validity of 
the essence of its own program is vicious publicity. If the funda- 
mental program is not sound, why publicize at all? 

With the risk of being declared inconsistent, | venture the 
suggestion that there is danger in that sort of publicity which 
champions an agency program as a raison d’étre. It is not difh- 
cult to overdo a good work, and to confuse the reach of a pro- 
gram, its intimate, peculiar ideals, with the selfish considera- 
tions of agency or personnel continuity or perpetuity. This is 
inevitable in all social organization. For example, it has been 
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discussed in ecclesiastical circles, the question taking this form: 
Which is the greater concept, the Kingdom of God or the 
Church? It appears also in activities incident to the operation of 
the State; and so our word “politics” becomes laden with in- 
sinuations, whereas it should comprehend governmental services 
permeated with sincere desire for great communal good. In our 
own field of social work publicity, too much program publicity 
is exposed to the charge of “propaganda’’—another handsome 
word that, like the word “‘politics,” has lost its luster by asso- 
ciation with bad company. 

It has been said that “Nature and Letters seem to have a 
natural antipathy; bring them together and they tear each 
other to pieces.”’ Social work programs and publicity, while not 
inimical, do experience mutually a bit of that contempt which is 
proverbially associated with familiarity. It is very essential, 
nevertheless, that any important social agency learn how to ad- 
vertise (using the word in its root meaning) its objectives and 
methods. What lack of public confidence there is in our social 
work agencies finds counterpart today in lack of confidence in 
banks, in political subdivisions, and in our educational institu- 
tions. 

Often the charge is made that a weakness of the community 
chest movement lies in the creation of barriers to the full ex- 
pression of an agency’s ideals through proper publicity, leading 
to curtailment of that sort of program publicity which is here 
advocated. This may come about through an agency’s fancied 
security as a chest member, with resulting inactivity by the 
agency in its absorption with daily work; or through the naive 
assumption, by the chest, of all the publicity problems of its 
affiliated agencies. “If ’twere so, ’twere a grievous fault.” I do 
not doubt that it is so in some cases. 

The unwisdom of such a course need not be argued. There is, 
however, it seems to me, a valid side to the program of coopera- 
tive publicity where many individual agencies are concerned, 
because it tends to restrain agencies from exhibition of too much 
enthusiasm in self-advocacy. We must needs boost our own 
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wares, of course. The program of social work, the cultural val- 
ues of acommunity center, the positive worth of annual medical 
examinations, the group techniques of a girl development pro- 
ram—these are of more account than the agencies sponsoring 
them. Though it seems elemental to say we must have the 
agencies in order to have the programs, it 1s not out of place to 
say that a community approach to the problem of interpreting 
health and welfare agencies’ programs must cause us to weigh 
platform against party. 

The varying emphases upon social problems and salutary 
programs will attract now one and now another. The inherent 
rectitude of an agency with a sound program, if that agency 
preaches its gospel with ingenuity, discretion, and persistence, 
may be expected to win a handful of men who in each generation 
and in every locality love the truth. Such a practice gets behind 
the services rendered to the purpose and program of the agency 
rendering them. 

The underlying philosophy of social work.— Behind the services 
rendered and the program of the agency rendering them, is a 
sense of common values in the broad sweep of social work. 

Dr. Walter Clarke, of the American Social Hygiene Associa- 
tion, recently displayed a poster before a public audience. He 
read: “Tuberculosis causes tuberculosis. [Every case comes 
from another.”” Said Dr. Clarke: “Substitute ‘syphilis’ for ‘tu- 
berculosis’ and the poster is equally true and equally good.” 
The coincidence is not always so apparent; yet there are com- 
mon health values upon which health agencies can, and often 
do, unite in their educational publicity. 

The correlation between health and summer camps is not 
strained, and the correlation between the works of many types 
of summer camps is close. The relation between the activities 
of such camps and the constructive use of leisure time is ap- 
parent, as is the relation between agencies promoting education 
and the development of character, and agencies engaged in 
family adjustment. The line between child welfare and family 
welfare stretches very thin at times. Material relief is conceded 
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to be a means to those ends recognized by social work as highly 
desirable. As the vicious economic circle proscribes many clients 
of social work agencies, so the beneficent and comprehensive 
circle of service brings agencies face to face in both their services 
and their purposes. 

In Cleveland some years ago, the National Conference of So- 
cial Work, through a committee of which Owen R. Lovejoy was 
chairman, presented a report setting forth certain minimum re- 
quirements in social relationships. All the factors involved in 
housing, industry, recreation, and so forth affected then, and 
have great significance today for, all social work agencies. If we 
can learn how to spread, upon our publicity page, the justice and 
necessity of democratic opportunity and reasonable attainments 
for all, and keep our support and our pace, we are participating 


in a community educational program. Such would vitalize our’ 


services and afford a needed culture for our programs. 

Can social work agencies participate in publicity that bores 
into the inequities and inequalities (so conceived by it) of our 
educational system, our industrial system, our ecclesiastical sys- 
tem, our political system? Or, is it so dependent upon money 
from tax and voluntary sources with vested rights in those sys- 
tems that it must only give time and attention to recounting 
items of service rendered and to elucidating programs with indi- 
vidual agency characteristics? 

It is my observation that the publicity of social work, at least 
that kind of social work finding expression in numerous local, 
affiliated bodies over a wide area, contains very little declama- 
tion against social injustice. It is my belief that social work is 
settling down (generally speaking—there are exceptions) to a 
program of remedial and constructive service that is not acutely 
penetrating the causes of social maladjustment. The ease of 
rationalization in explaining the situation is insufficient warning 
against the attempt to do so. 

Social work is a reflex of life itself. It embodies so many agen- 
cies, so many attitudes, so many philosophies, that it is difficult 
to detect or to define that underlying philosophy which we are 
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trying to claim should be exploited for the common good. Be- 
cause of its extent and complexity, it tends to take the color of 
its own day and age. In this respect, it is like our churches and 
our schools. It is an unled army. Social work agencies look to 
boards of directors to define policies. Its executives have at- 
tended our churches and have been graduated from our schools. 
While trying to shape society, it is continuously being shaped 
by the very society of which it is an integral part. 

Social work wavers in the midst of divergent analyses of, and 
prescribed remedies for, our social ills. On a state highway of 
West Virginia at five o’clock in the evening, I saw a family 
“thumbing” a ride. The man had on his shoulders a pack that 
evidently contained all his material possessions. The woman 
carried an infant. Three little children toddled along. The sight 
would melt the heart of astone. It is a long, long search to sat- 
isfy the question mark engulfing that particular family. I vis- 
ited a family in a coal mining camp. The man was crippled. 
The mother of five children, one in her arms, radiated joy over 
the present of a wash tub and a wash board given to her by a 
social worker. She had always wanted a wash board, and this 
was the first she had ever had. What is the answer? Unioniza- 
tion? Government control or regulation? Shorter hours? High- 
er wages? Socialization of natural resources? Communism? 
Some believe in the judicious dissemination of birth control in- 
formation; others believe the word “judicious” has no place 
therein. Some believe in the minimum wage theory; others re- 
ject it. Some economists decry the evils of technological unem- 
ployment; others say its evils can be overcome; others say there 
is no such thing. What is the way out of the awful suffering in 
our country today? Some are sure of one answer; some of an- 
other. Social work does not know the answer. 

Social work needs money. Is it venal? Yes. Just as venal as 
the press, the church, the school. The Survey Graphic for May, 
1932, contains an interesting article by Robert W. Kelso. The 
theme is that control goes with the purse strings. Mr. Kelso dis- 
cusses in fearless fashion the highly important issue whether the 
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raising of money is the crucial task or whether it is over- 
shadowed by the purpose of building a welfare program and 
operating it effectively. There always has been, is now, and al- 
ways will be (though let us hope in modified degree) a clash be- 
tween money control and service values. Tucked away in the 
concluding third of the fearless article is a bit of wisdom in the 
best style of the author. Mr. Kelso says: 


As the basic trouble is a deficiency of common understanding of the real 
problem, tribulation will finally bring the minds of the control group and the 
professional together . . . . the banker himself is far from hopeless. He is a 
money-getter by profession, but in his ranks are some of the best thinkers in 
the nation..... Whatever the quarrels of the moment may be between these 
points of view, they must resolve themselves in the end in favor of common 
understanding. 


A distinction exists between social work and reform. I am 
thinking of the “reformer” not as a crank but in the very best 
sense of what is innately a beautiful and significant word. A re- 
former is a man far ahead of the rank and file. He is not con- 
cerned with rendering a host of services day by day as based 
upon a functioning program currently acceptable. He is en- 
visioning the future and painting an unfinished picture. Social 
work is abdicating in favor of the reformer. Social work is en- 
cumbered with “much serving.” 

The four comments just made, namely, that social work is a 
reflex of contemporary life, is uncertain of remedies, needs 
money, and hopes for much from reform, indicate the difficulty 
of utilizing that kind of publicity which is streaked all over with 
a broad sensing of social injustice and of common values in its 
variegated programs. The history of social work in this country 
shows many accomplishments to its credit. The difficulties of 
present day social work, though slowing up the publicity hinted 
at in this bracket, need not negative (though they will probably 
influence greatly) our publicity behavior. 

Social workers will keep informed of outstanding develop- 
ments. They will stimulate thinking. They will essay public 
utterance now and then. They can contribute, within their lim- 
itations, to a better understanding of what social justice means. 
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EF. W. Simmonds in the American Bankers’ Association ‘four- 
nal of March, 1932, in an article entitled, “How To Organize a 
Clearing House,” suggests a task that can well be applied to 
social work: 


In general, study and deal with all pertinent inter-bank problems and 
questions of public relations on banking problems with a view to developing 
a better understanding on the part of the public as to what constitutes sound 
constructive banking service. This is the imperative task—the commendable 
goal of regional and city clearing house associations everywhere. 


Summary and conclusion.—Social work agencies in their pub- 
licity need to tell about their services rendered. Most people 
will be interested, and they can understand the language. The 
underlying purpose and program of the individual agency, with 
selfishness held in leash, should be elaborated in the hope to win 
a discerning, if not large, group of disciples. Though conscious 
of disconcerting limitations, social work should make a contribu- 
tion of sound social justice. 


THE GENERAL ADMINISTRATION OF INDIAN 
AFFAIRS 


Charles ‘f. Rhoads, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
Washington 


HE Committee on the American Indian of the National 
Conference of Social Work has come to occupy a signifi- 
cant place in furnishing a yearly opportunity for dis- 
cussing developments in the Indian work with leaders of social 
thought and social action. Reviewing the three previous meet- 
ings of this committee, one finds a carefully selected group of sig- 
nificant papers which give a running critique of what is going 
on in Indian affairs. For various reasons, the organized social 
work movement has had little opportunity to play a part in the 
government’s service to Indians; but this committee, I feel, is 
doing much to awaken the interest of social workers in the spe- 
cial problems of the Indian. It is worth noting that now special 
groups in the Conference are giving attention to the Indian. 
As the administrative officer in charge of the Office of Indian 
Affairs, I can only welcome the realistic discussion of funda- 
mental problems which takes place in this section. It affords us 
an opportunity to present some of our problems and needs and 
to get from you aid and suggestions in the work. Three years 
ago, at San Francisco, there was held the first meeting of this 
committee. At that time, I was a layman living in Philadelphia 
and serving on the board of a private organization which has 
had a long history of participation in Indian matters. In the 
brief period which has intervened, I have been thrust from the 
tranquillity and peace of a critical outsider to the hurly-burly 
and realism of the actual job of administering the vast services 
which make up the work of the Office of Indian Affairs. If you 
will permit me, I should like to review some of the things which 
have been done during that brief period, some of the complexi- 
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ties which have become clear to me, and to indicate many of the 
unfinished tasks which remain before us. Before I took this job, 
many general policies seemed clear to me; the cold plunge into 
the reality of the day-by-day pressure of individual action on 
the thousands of things which must be passed on by a Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs leads to some confusion and certainly 
some realistic modification of what now appear to be oversimpli- 
fied ideas which I then held; but these early ideas, tested by the 
welter of hard experience, bring some fundamental convictions. 

Our society is sick at the present time, and especially is the 
outlook for rural America cloudy and confused. We must see 
the Indian situation against this chaotic background, and not 
expect that the Indian will do better economically and socially 
than his white brother. In fact, it is difficult to see how the 
Indian can have much respect for white civilization these days, 
and it sobers our judgment when we realize this. 

I should like to list some of the categories in which we feel 
that a forward step has been taken. It is impossible to discuss 
these in detail, so I ask your indulgence in a rather cryptic listing 
of some of these points. 

First, we have had the generous support of the Congress and 
the administration in securing increased appropriations to fi- 
nance an adequate program. The total annual appropriations, 
including deficiency appropriations, tribal funds, and Alaska, 
but excluding any special awards in fulfilment of claims, have 
been as follows: 1930, $24,356,471.68; 1931, $26,436,639.42; 
1932, $29,605 460.71; 1933, $23,231,119.33. Of course, the 1933 
bill, which goes into effect July 1, marks a setback in this prog- 
ress. The aggregate amount is decidedly lower because no new 
construction is included in the appropriation. Two essential 
services—health and education—have suffered little in funds 
for operation and even improved services. There are some seri- 
ous cuts in funds for administration of local agencies, which in- 
cidentally affect to some degree the agricultural program and 
the relief needs for the coming year. 

Second, we feel there has been a decided step forward in all 
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branches of the work in recruiting better people, and in releasin 

the energies of those already on the job through better super. 
vision and less detailed officialdom. One thing on which we are 
all agreed is that we must get the best possible people to be in 
contact with the Indian. I wish to say, in passing, that few 
people realize the immensity of the job of merely keeping a 
field personnel of 6,000 people functioning. It is a social task in 
itself. We have every variety of human behavior; we have all 
the complexities which arise from people living in remote areas 
with too much isolation; and we have the constant process of 
adjustment among people and between these people and their 
superiors which is inevitable in such a far-flung service. We 
have by no means completed the personnel job. 

Third, the addition to our field force of twenty agricultural 
extension agents and eight home demonstration agents, plus 
many better trained farm agents, has shown concrete results in 
terms of many hundreds of gardens which Indians have pro- 
vided for themselves and in improvement of living conditions, 
Thanks to this extension movement, trained men are available 
who not only know the best agricultural methods but who also 
know how to deal with human beings. These men are not trying 
to evangelize the Indian into a paradise of commercially success- 
ful farming; they are starting on the simpler and more essential 
task of enabling the Indian to make the best use of his land if it 
only means subsistence farming. 

Fourth, the February issue of the Progressive Education Mag- 
azine presents in some detail some of the ideals achieved in the 
changed emphasis in our school program. Our elementary edu- 
cation is being based upon the culture of the Indian children by 
use of the best of modern education; some of our larger schools 
are becoming specialized trade schools in fact and not in theory; 
we have discarded in the curriculum much traditional formula 
which was not adapted to the needs of the Indian child. We are 
daily giving greater emphasis to more education in the Indian’s 
own community through greater attendance in public schools 
and the substitution of day schools for boarding schools. The 
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boarding schools are being abandoned as rapidly as we can pro- 

vide local facilities to substitute for them; and those which are 

being maintained are being limited to children of the junior and 

senior high school level, with as adequate a program as we can 
rovide. 

Fifth, a little over a year ago the educational and health work 
for the natives of Alaska was transferred to the Indian Bureau. 
This work is a natural part of the Indian program. Our start 
there has been to secure a trained man from the United States 
Public Health Service to direct the health activities, and to en- 
list a qualified educator with broad anthropological training to 
direct the school work. 

Sixth, with the cooperation of the Surgeon General, we are 
adding ten new public health officials to our medical service. 
In addition, funds have been made available for essential clini- 
cal surveys in cooperation with state and county health officers 
in Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Montana, and California. Some 
results are beginning to show: I*ive years ago, at Fort Totten, 
Father Ambrose showed the Institute for Government Research 
representative his carefully kept records which indicated a death 
rate twice the birth rate on that reservation. Last November, 
he told us that for the first time births were now exceeding 
deaths and that infant mortality had greatly decreased. Among 
the Jicarilla Apaches, where fifteen years ago actually 100 per 
cent of the children were tubercular, today, due to the work of 
Dr. Cornell and the economic program inaugurated by Mr. 
Faris, then superintendent, the spread of tuberculosis has been 
checked and the majority of the new generation of children are 
healthy. 

Seventh, experimentation is showing us the lines along which 
the program of finding employment for Indians should be di- 
rected. We are hoping, as the result of an examination just held 
by the Civil Service Commission, to secure a highly qualified 
man to carry out this program. Our experience shows that the 
Indian Service must call on all of you in public and private 
agencies to play a part in this program for adjusting Indians to 
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industrial conditions off the reservations. While we do not ex. 
pect to find many jobs at the present time, we are in a position 
to set up an organization to function adequately when times 
are better. 

Eighth, our reorganized irrigation service is critically analyz. 
ing every irrigation project; and if a bill now pending is made 
law, we will be able to write off many of the obnoxious reim- 
bursable debts. 

Ninth, we have made a start in improving the information 
available to the public on current activities and current projects 
in Indian affairs. We have found the public eager for factual 
information; and as we are able to turn out worth while pam- 
phlets, we find that we cannot keep up with the demand. In 
1930, speaking before this committee, the late Julia Lathrop 
said, “The Office of Indian Affairs needs public interest and 
public understanding. It will be strengthened immeasurably if 
the public understands it.” 

Tenth, we are adding trained social workers to our force. 
This will be discussed at more length by Mr. Lansdale, who will 
follow me. 

Eleventh, thanks to the generosity of the Spelman Fund and 
through the guidance of Lewis Meriam of the Institute for Gov- 
ernment Research, the following projects have been carried on 
which will result in constructive work in the future: a law-and- 
order survey in the Northwest, with recommendations for new 
legislation; a law-and-order survey among the Puebles; a study 
of boys’ work in the schools and on the reservations; a study of 
higher education opportunities for Indians, made by Henry Roe 
Cloud, on leave from the Indian Service. 

I am perhaps more keenly aware of the things which still need 
to be done than I am of the things which have been accom- 
plished. I would like to indicate these in a rather sketchy way. 

First, we need a codification of the two thousand or more 
laws affecting Indians. 

Second, although we have made a start in attacking some of 
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the fundamental property problems, there is urgent need of 
pressing forward on this subject. 

Third, we need a functional budget. 

Fourth, we are only just learning the best methods of bring- 
ing the Indians into participation in questions affecting their 
own welfare. It is our conviction that each group of Indians 
must progressively learn what self-government means and the 
responsibilities involved, but that this can be done best by the 
type of organization and procedure which fits the state of de- 
velopment or disorganization of a particular tribe, and we feel 
that it is more a matter of administrative practice and emphasis 
than universally applicable legislation. We still do not have a 
functional definition of what an Indian is based upon the best 
social needs of the group. This problem is closely involved with 
our relationship with the states, particularly in the Northwest 
territory; and we hope that the principles of the so called Swing- 
Johnson bill will be approved by the Congress, so that we can 
proceed on cooperative arrangements which would make less 
necessary the determination of the individual status of every 
Indian but would, rather, emphasize the needs of the group as 
a whole. 

Fifth, I feel that we have only begun to study some of the 
fundamental administrative problems of the Indian Service. 
One of these is the relationship of the headquarters staff and the 
Washington office to the individual field unit. We have tried to 
cut down on the number of matters which the superintendent 
must refer to Washington, but the necessary speed of reorgani- 
zation has in some instances tended to promote centralization 
rather than decentralization. Throughout the Indian Service, 
both in Washington and the field, our officers are prevented 
from giving a full measure of their efforts to constructive work 
because of the volume of detail which is thrust upon them. For 
example, there is a daily pressure of correspondence to the 
Washington office averaging 1,300 letters a day, not counting 
communications addressed to individuals, plus the countless 
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calls of individuals and groups. The actual physical and mental 
energies expended in keeping up with this load so exhausts us 
that we have little time for the reflection necessary for planning 
for the future. It becomes more evident to me daily why the 
Institute for Government Research recommended a planning 
and development division. 

I welcome this opportunity to discuss our problems before 
this group, because many of you are experts in the field of hu- 
man relationships. We strive to be alert to public opinion on 
the Indian question, but public opinion has often lacked any 
real expertness. A vacationer, for example, sometimes spends a 
few days on a reservation and immediately becomes qualified to 
discuss the complex social, educational, agricultural, medical, 
engineering, or legal policies of the Indian Service. 

The time has come, I believe, when the public and the federal 
government must discriminate; when you and I have a right to 
expect both expert leadership in the Indian Service and some 
degree of competence from the commentators on Indian affairs. 
The Institute for Government Research, through the method 
and content of its survey, set the pace for this type of leader- 
ship. 

We look to the organized social agencies for sound criticism of 
our policies and programs in the fields of social adjustment. 
That is why it is so helpful to have this Committee on the 
American Indian of the National Conference of Social Work. 


THE PLACE OF THE SOCIAL WORKER IN THE 
INDIAN SERVICE PROGRAM 


Robert T. Lansdale, Assistant to the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, Washington 


HE term “social worker” is still one of vague connota- 

tion both within the ranks of the Indian Service and 

among many of its interested friends and critics. This 
fact is significant. It is evidence that Indian work has not kept 
up with modern developments in dealing with social adjust- 
ments and human problems. It also indicates that social work 
as a movement has not penetrated the areas in which Indians 
live. It suggests, too, that social work, again conceived as a 
movement, has been little interested or has had limited oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate its usefulness in the Indian field. 

The Office of Indian Affairs is engaged primarily in a social 
enterprise, broadly speaking. No other organization in this 
country, governmental or private, embraces in its program so 
manifold a group of activities affecting the welfare of human 
beings. To the ordinary functions of a city or county govern- 
ment, supplemented by the activities of private agencies, are 
added in Indian administration a responsibility for the indi- 
vidual and tribal assets, funds, and property of the ward Indi- 
ans. Yet, if we examine the administrative structure of the 
Indian Bureau historically and today, we find a strange omis- 
sion. There are divisions of activity under the headings of 
“Education,” “Health,” “Agricultural Extension,” and “Em- 
ployment” on the human side, plus “Forestry,” “Irrigation,” 
“Land,” and “Law” on the property side. Nowhere can you 
find a welfare division, though no self-respecting municipality, 
county, or state today is without a department of public wel- 
fare, even though it carries this function under some archaic 
nomenclature. 
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Putting aside whatever fascination the Indian problem may 
hold for you and me, in the area which I may roughly describe 
as the Northwest, we have a stubborn and tragic social problem 
which will only yield, if at all, to the combined efforts of all social 
agencies—federal, state, local, public, and private. To avoid 
misunderstanding, I am going to concentrate upon an area 
which includes most of the reservations in the states of Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Kansas, Nebraska, North and 
South Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Nevada, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington. Please note that the Southwest, notably Arizona and 
New Mexico, are not included—the Indian question there is one 
of distinct and, I would add, more encouraging aspects. The 
conditioning factors in terms of environment and results of the 
processes through which Indians in the Northwest have passed 

may be summarized in a series of statements—granting the 
danger of oversimplificaton and too easy generalization. 

First, the Indian people have lost or been deprived of a way 
of life, with only a superficial assimilation of another way. They 
have lost a complete set of incentives and have found no new 
ones. They have lost a system of natural controls and are far 
from grasping the (to them) artificial code which has been 
foisted upon them. 

Second, they have either been deprived of a native method of 
gaining a livelihood or they have been placed in an area where 
any real economic livelihood is an impossibility for them or for 
anyone. 

Third, they have been demoralized by a system of property 
administration so insidious and powerful that no developmental 
program can succeed against it. Forty thousand checks a year, 
many of them for amounts less than a dollar, represent the in- 
come from leasing allotments and shares in leased and heirship 
land for the 1,137 Winnebagos. The major activity for these 
people is the pilgrimage to the agency for this ready money, re- 
gardless of the amount. An Indian leader of another western 
reservation protested against an agricultural program, pointing 
out that his people had become adjusted to living on their lease 
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money, which incidentally amounts on the average to not more 
than $200 a year for each family. 

Fourth, many of them have been exposed to a system of edu- 
cation, basically unsound from any sociological standpoint, 
which has traded individual social maladjustment and destruc- 
tion of family life for some formalistic training. 

Fifth, the ration system, originally established as a means of 
preserving peace, has generated an attitude of dependence 
which affects not just a portion of a tribe but usually the entire 
group. Social workers are accustomed to dealing with individu- 
als who have been pauperized like an old acquaintance of mine 
on the West Side of New York who, at the death of her husband, 
announced to the assembled neighborhood, “I don’t know which 
of them damn charities is going to take care of me, but one of 
them’s got to.”’ But we are not often faced by an entire com- 
munity, from the articulate leaders down, demanding relief as a 
right. There is no question, either, of “which of them damn 
charities”; it is Washington they look to. A delegate from one 
of the western tribes visited New York City this winter and on 
his return pointed to the Bowery bread line as a fine example of 
the way people should be cared for. These people only had to 
stand in line to receive a meal all prepared; the niggardly Indian 
Service was actually trying to make his people work in exchange 
for a grocery order or an issue of staples. 

Sixth, ever-recurring claims, just and imaginary, keep many 
tribes in a state of waiting for the easy money which is to come. 
We all know the effect of the hope for a share in the rich uncle’s 
estate upon the individual family. Entire Indian tribes fre- 
quently live in hopes year after year for a rich reward from this 
claim or that. I have recently reviewed in detail the activity of 
a small tribe for the last ten years and have found that the ma- 
jor topic engrossing the attention of this group and its leaders 
has been a series of claims only one of which has been settled to 
their favor, and that netting a few hundred dollars per capita. 

Seventh, the majority of the Indians are living in areas where 
the total population is decreasing, where the local governmental 
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services are either meager or nonexistent, where much of the 
life among whites is vicious, and where few of the whites have 
any interest in their general welfare or any conception of what 
would be for their best good. 

Eighth, governmental services have been withdrawn from 
many of these groups when they needed it most; that is, after 
they had passed through certain mechanical stages in regard 
to their property. 

Ninth, they have been torn, wrenched, and shoved about by 
changing governmental policies, by local and national political 
considerations, and by the conflicts which have been waged 
among those who wish them well. 

I see no hope for solving this appalling social situation by 
legislation. I have little faith in legislation—at least to do more 
than arrange the setting for the human performance. It is true 
that we can only correct some of the basic factors mentioned 
above by legislation; but it will have to come through patient 
work along very broad lines, and the human beings caught up 
in the scheme must be helped in the meantime. I am also con- 
vinced that some of the legislative and administrative factors 
are so deeply intrenched and so ineradicably ensnarled that only 
a benevolent dictator could ever straighten them out. 

I also have little faith in our making any large accomplish- 
ments in this area through mass programs. I| think that has 
been one of our troubles—the Indian business has been sub- 
jected to too many schemes for universal salvation. We are not 
going to make all Indians farmers. We are not going to get all 
of them into wage-earning jobs in cities. We are not going to 
make all of them stalwart citizens through a system of educa- 
tion. We are going to accomplish nothing spectacular or on a 
grand scale in Indian work in the Northwest. 

It seems to me that we must focus our attention on two 
things: the individual (and I mean the individual in his total 
relationships) and the method or process of dealing with indi- 
viduals. It is too late on most of the reservations in the terri- 
tory to which I am referring to devise any schemes which will 
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improve the destiny of large groups of Indians; if we continue 
to use mass methods, we will lose everything. But I am just as 
equally convinced that we can help individuals to attain a 

reater realization of their own potentialities. The attention to 
individuals must begin through the family group on the reserva- 
tion, extend through the period of formal education to the ad- 
justment to a way of earning a living and the assumption of 
family responsibilities. It means a process to which every phase 
of the Indian Service program must be geared. The individual 
cannot be split into a series of categories, as he so often is now, 
so that his pre-school, school, and after-school periods become 
a series of unrelated, unharmonious, and confusing experiences. 
The center of his program must come from the reservation. The 
function of the government becomes that of assisting the indi- 
vidual to adjust to his community and its various relationships. 
His schooling, his family life, his recreation, the administration 
of his property, the care of his health, must be a part of a single 
program. 

This is the method of social work, and I think social workers 
must help us with the techniques of achieving it. I do not mean 
that every Indian Service employe must be a social worker. But 
I do mean that every employe who has contact with the indi- 
vidual must know the social work method and must know where 
he contributes to the total program of the individual. It means 
that our every effort on the reservation must be integrated in 
terms of the welfare of each individual or as many individuals 
as we are equipped to deal with intelligently. 

If I have made myself clear, I have pointed out the essential 
function of the social worker in the Indian Service, to wit: as 
the interpreter and coordinator of the various services as they 
touch the individual family. Many of our superintendents and 
other employes are performing this difficult task now to the best 
of their abilities. But most of them are too swamped with the 
every day pressing administrative duties to do the job thor- 
oughly. The social worker must come in to take this responsi- 
bility for the superintendent. To put this in the traditional 
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terms of social work, she will cover that wide field of activities . 


usually assigned to the rural social worker: family case work, 
child welfare, medical social work, probation work with the 
courts, visiting teacher work, and other kindred services, 

We don’t know yet how many social workers a given Indian 
population needs. We do not know even now whether the idea 
itself can be carried out, but we are ready to make demonstra- 
tions. We are starting this summer in Minnesota, where we 
have been granted funds by Congress to have two social work- 
ers on the Consolidated Chippewa reservation and one on the 
Red Lake reservation. We are indebted to Mrs. Blanche La Du 
and the State Board of Control of Minnesota for the stimula- 
tion of this development and to the superintendents of these 
reservations, Mark L. Burns and Jesse C. Cavill, who first re- 
quested this help. The education division has had one school 
social worker on the Lac du Flambeau reservation since last 
summer and is just now adding nine more at other points. The 
Lac du Flambeau experience suggests that those visiting teach- 
ers who are assigned to reservations will find their job is as 
much one of general case work as of specific work with the 
school. 

A valid question may be raised whether a constructive social 
work program can be carried on by the Indian Office. It is fair 
to assume that adequate support could be secured in normal 
times for a carefully planned program if our initial experiments 
show that social work has a fundamental part in our field ac- 
tivities. On the other hand, the political and sensational rami- 
fications of Indian administration are so far-reaching that there 
is reasonable room for doubt whether the long-time individual 
planning of the case worker could ever be made effective. This 
winter we have had widespread relief operations carried on in an 
admittedly wholesale fashion with little social work leadership. 
This relief program, however, has been conducted on no worse 
lines than most of the large-scale relief plans of the current sea- 
son and, if anything, on a better basis because our field forces 
have at least had a long-time acquaintance with the families 
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they were helping, which is more than can be said of many of 
the emergency local committees. But this is the kind of thing 
which happens: 


A complaint reaches Washington that certain Indians are not getting 
enough food. The district farmer is immediately disqualified as a source of 
information on the cases. The superintendent’s report on the matter is given 
little credence. A special agent makes a report, and it is called a “whitewash.” 
So still another special agent is sent out to investigate. 

An Indian child is reported in the newspapers to have starved to death. 
The Congressmen and Senators from the state naturally call on the Indian 
Office for a report, and the Indian Office has already started an investigation. 
Again a special representative must be sent in. He finds that the child died 
three months before and from a specific disease. There is indication that a 
local politician gave out a distorted story to the papers to further his cause in 
a state political scrap. 

A well known writer visits a reservation for the first time and is shocked by 
the living conditions which she finds, and tells the world that the Indian Bu- 
reau is allowing its wards to starve. The superintendent, who knows and loves 
these Indians, who recognizes their needs, who knows what the wholesale 
ration system did to them, and who, with the help of a trained agricultural 
extension agent, is trying to build up at least a basis of self-subsistence for 
them, is completely discredited by this single irresponsible individual. 


The social workers’ relationship with her families is a delicate 
planning partnership established through the confidence which 
the families have come to have in her through her patient and 
understanding approach. This tenuous human relationship can- 
not hold up under the crude attacks of partisan machination or 
self-glorifying sensationalism. 

There is the possibility that the conduct of a social work pro- 
gram by a recognized state department, liberally augmented by 
federal funds under the principles of the Swing-Johnson bill, 
would have greater possibilities for doing a better human job. 
The professional reputation of the state department would be 
established, and its policies would go more unquestioned. It 
would be free from much of the administrative and political tur- 
moil of a distant federal bureau. It would be closer to the actual 
life into which the Indian community is merging. 

There is also a place here for private effort to lead the way for 
us. We need more people to show us how to do the job rather 
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than to tell us how. As a newcomer, I am amazed at how little 
demonstration work has been done. ‘The boarding schools seem 
to have had the major attention of the progressive religious and 
social organizations; and that is the easiest place for all of us 
to put our efforts, but I am not sure that it is the most produc- 
tive. I feel that our only hope of any accomplishment will be 
in placing our most skilled and socially trained people in direct 
contact with the Indian homes and communities. It is here that 
we need most the help and stimulation of state social work 
agencies and private or sectarian groups which can furnish 
trained leadership. 
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THE NEEDS IN HUMAN RELATIONSHIPS 


Mary Louise Mark, Professor of Sociology, Ohio State 
University, Columbus 


Y SUBJECT today should be discussed by an Indian, 

not a white person. When I first got this assignment, 

I thought of my friend Jason and wished you might 
all have heard his story and his brief analysis of the Indian prob- 
lem, ending with a challenge to his white friends. But Jason 
talked steadily for five hours, and I have thirty minutes. 

Jason was taken by force from his widowed mother at the age 
of five and exposed to the old fashioned rigidity of Indian educa- 
tion in a far-away boarding school, a sacrifice of his tribe to in- 
sistent government officials. As he grew to young manhood, he 
became ambitious to make life an achievement in the white 
man’s world, but he found it only a terrible struggle for self- 
support. Under our industrial system he knew long-continued 
unemployment, then a job at an unusually good wage (I 
should have guessed there was a hitch somewhere,” he said), 
then the intense suffering of lead poisoning, finally relieved by 
an operation, and at last the reservation again, where he was 
received with suspicion even by relatives who should naturally 
have been his intimates. He will always be a human being in 
mental distress, a split personality, an individual partaking of 
two social cultures yet belonging to neither. He is essentially a 
man without a race. Yet he has the welfare of his people at 
heart. “You are wise,” he challenged us. “You can tell us what 
we should do.” 

This man states the whole Indian problem in two short ques- 
tions: “In the first place why didn’t you leave us alone with our 
work and our religion? We were happy then. In the second 
place we are in now too deep to get out, and what are you going 
todo about it?” In these two questions is involved the whole of 
my topic—the needs in human relationships. 
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“Why didn’t you leave us alone with our work?” We all know 
the answer. We whites were numerous, acquisitive, racially ego- 
centric. We regarded, not only the world of plants and animals, 
but of indigenous peoples too, as created by Providence for our 
own good uses. We were, however, not quite without con- 
science. We did not take, as a rule, without giving; but usually 
we decided both what we should take and what we should give. 
The resulting exchange was seldom profitable to the Indians, 
We have impinged upon Indian life until today not a tribe has a 
really good work environment. 

We have not simply preempted their physical basis of self- 
support. Our chief sin against them lies in the restitution we 
have chosen to make. In return for their economic resources we 
have given them formal official protection and have doled out 
fixed kinds and amounts of sustenance, always reserving to our- 
selves the privilege of deciding what is or is not good for them. 
In denying them freedom of choice, we have taken from them 
one of the universally cherished human prerogatives. We have 
treated them as less than humans. No wonder they are un- 
happy. 

Nor are we ourselves happy. We like to see results; and we 
cannot blink the fact that our well intentioned, though feeble, 
efforts have been for the most part fruitless. We see the Indians 
unambitious, even listless. If we look a little more closely, how- 
ever, we find that a few desert tribes are energetic and that 
these tribes and these only are in large measure self-directing. 
These Indians have successfully resisted any fatal degree of 
interference. They are still purposeful; they meet the hard con- 
ditions of life with ingenuity; and, though they too suffer from 
the impact of our civilization, they still hope and work for better 
things. Comparing them with the other Indians, I believe we 
find the clue to our failure. In denying the Indians a chance to 
decide their own affairs, haven’t we denied them a chance to 
develop? Haven’t we cheated them out of their normal growth? 
Is not their unhappiness the pale emotion of the dwarfed and 
stunted? We blame them for lacking ambition; yet we insist on 
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planning their lives. It is sheer foolishness for us to expect to 
find economic incentive under such circumstances. 

We still owe the Indians exactly what we took away from 
them. Nothing else will ever pay the debt. We robbed them 
of the opportunity to support themselves in independence. If 
we would be just, we must create for them, in this modern world 
that we dominate, the opportunity to ‘support themselves like 
other citizens without bureau supervision—exactly that; noth- 
ing less. It is a much more difficult task than paternal control: 
it involves a much more complicated type of human relationship 
with them; but we cannot otherwise meet Jason’s challenge and 
give them back their work. 

“Why didn’t you leave us alone with our religion?” asked 
Jason. We did not tell him, but we knew it was because we had 
the cocksureness of the ignorant and the lack of sympathy of the 
egoistic. We whites assumed that of course our religion, like the 
rest of our social institutions, was superior to all others and 
therefore should be imposed as rapidly as possible upon the 
darker race. If the Indians failed to appreciate what we pressed 
upon them, we lamented their inferiority. It did not occur to us 
that their social institutions, evolved through long ages, might 
more nearly meet their needs than would ours; nor did we realize 
that to destroy their institutions might be to destroy the people 
too. 

Some tribes have almost completely lost their religion and 
their other social and economic institutions, so that today they 
are without anything that can properly be called group life. In 
one such tribe we recently found that thirteen out of every one 
hundred enrolled Indians had been arraigned in the state or fed- 
eral courts within a year; in another we found nine of every hun- 
dred, though officials admittedly were avoiding arrests when- 
ever possible. These Indian offenses are characteristically of the 
sordid variety, largely drinking scrapes and sexual irregularities 
—the kinds of misconduct that flourish in vacant lives. In 
tribes like these the damage is probably irreparable. On many 
other reservations the visitor feels ‘a makeshift social life that 
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might collapse into real disorderliness of existence.”” What is 
the matter with these Indians? 

The root difficulty is that we whites as a race have never 
sufficiently respected them as human beings to try to under- 
stand them. We cannot respect a people without having some 
fundamental regard for their institutions; and we cannot have 
a fundamental regard for what never comes within the focus of 
our attention. We have never tried to see them in their whole- 
ness as human beings in their original social setting but have 
evaluated them in the light of their superficial differences from 
ourselves. Take as an illustration their religion. We have failed 
to take into account the simple fact that any anthropologist or 
ethnologist could tell us: that in primitive society all functions 
of life are highly integrated so that religion is not a thing apart; 
rather it is intrinsic in every phase of life. When we loftily for- 
bid a religious dance, telling the Indians that it is wicked and 
indecent, we are not only insulting them but are destroying 
their social fabric by weakening essential threads that hold it 
together. 

I do not forget that the Indians have always had the respect- 
ful consideration of some intelligent white friends both official 
and unofficial, nor that today there is a new spirit in the Indian 
Service. Neither am I forgetting the vast amount of intellectual 
effort represented by the accumulation of anthropological and 
ethnological data in our libraries and museums. The fact re- 
mains that to the Indians as a race we whites as a race are still 
patronizing aggressors, or at the best only blundering benefac- 
tors. The Indians realize that as yet we have not found them 
worth knowing. 

You have only to visit an Indian reservation to realize that 
no human beings can be happy or successful without some sort 
of social organization of their own. If their native organization 
still functions, it should be cherished and should be modified 
only from within as the Indians adapt it to changing needs. If 
it has perished at our hands, then these people suffer like any 
other human beings from violence to their social nature. What 
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they need today is to feel the stimulating effect of socially cre- 
ated values; a social scale in which individuals can find an 
honored place. Scientifically correct menus of work, play, and 
education served cold are as indigestible as they are unappetiz- 
ing. The spice, the flavor, the appeal, the value, comes to an 
Indian as it does to us in realizing a heightened sense of exist- 
ence, an enhancement of life attained only through the voiced 
appreciation of a society of fellow humans. The blow that de- 
stroyed the economic life of the Indians destroyed also the steps 
by which a man aspired to a position of preeminence. Pride and 
ambition have been enervated by disuse; no special ladders are 
left to climb. This is more than a figure; it is a lamentable fact. 
The detribalized Indian must therefore have a place in the sur- 
rounding community, a place toward which he can strive with 
some hope of attaining honor and prestige among those from 
whom honor is valued—from his friends. His circle of friends, 
if he is to live with vitality, must include the community at 
large. 

In our treatment of the Indians we have overestimated the 
values of economic independence and physical comfort as incen- 
tives. We so wanted their lands that we fought them; wearied by 
fighting, we fed them; and now, embarrassed by their presence 
at our table, we focus our every effort upon their economic prog- 
ress and the multiplication of outside work opportunities, neg- 
lecting those human forces resident within the Indians them- 
selves which, in a social environment, supply economic motiva- 
tion, and forgetting that without the play of powerful social 
forces economic activities are merely unintelligible and pointless 
busyness. 

Socially, the Indians wander in the wilderness. They are lost, 
and lost forever, unless they have guides. Consciously or un- 
consciously their greatest need is for wise, understanding white 
friends. Jason gave voice to this need when he said that we in 
our wisdom could tell them their way out of their difficulties. 
The Indians need white friends to perform two functions: first, 
to interpret our economic and social life to them; and second, to 
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interpret them as social beings to the whites, thus enabling 
them to win for themselves a place in the life of the community, 
a status that will bring to them a satisfying sense of worthwhile. 
ness, the respect and approbation of other citizens, and oppor- 
tunities for further attainment in the common life. The task in- 
volves social education of whites as well as Indians, for in many 
remote rural communities white residents are little better off 
and are in no way better citizens than many of the Indians, 
State and federal workers in some sections could well unite on 
community programs for everyone regardless of race. Such an 
arrangement would be a reasonable step toward the transfer of 
the Indians to the jurisdiction of their states while still under 
the protection of their official friends. 

The official friends of the Indians—teachers, doctors, nurses, 
social workers, industrial leaders, agricultural agents—must be 
competent social engineers. Since interracial interpretation is 
basic to the constructive task of community organization, they 
must be skilled at this delicate business and hence must be able 
to meet the Indians as well as all kinds of whites on their diverse 
social levels. May I give two examples of the kind of friends I 
mean, young women who are making the right approaches to 
the task? 

One day as I entered a day school I heard the rhythm of a 
drum, and slipping inside the primary room I saw an old Indian 
man with long white hair teaching the tiny children the buffalo 
dance. They would dance for awhile, then sit around him ina 
circle while he taught them the peculiar inflection of the voice 
in Indian song. The children and the old man worked hard 
while the teacher stood by. When the practicing was over, he 
called the teacher and made an appointment for the next re- 
hearsal, telling her that next time she was to practice too, be- 
cause he wanted her to dance with them as she had a few weeks 
before. This old Indian, a man of standing in Pueblo society, was 
an important person in that schoolroom, and he knew it. This 
same teacher was organizing the women of the pueblo into clubs, 
encouraging the revival of embroidery and of ancient pueblo 
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pottery, and beginning to teach them some of the fundamental 
principles of our merchandizing. This teacher sees her Indians 
whole. She sees each child as a member of a family, each family 
as a part of the community, and the community in its relation 
to the larger world. She is humble enough to care to understand 
the Indians for their own sakes. She is able to communicate to 
the casual white visitor her sense of their capacity and worth- 
whileness. Give her time and support her efforts, and the Indian 
Bureau could some day point to a real achievement. 

My second example is that of a nurse interested enough in her 
Indians to have learned something of their traditions and to 
know that the persons who officiate at a birth have mystic func- 
tions to perform that to the Indians are much more important 
than the medical. She accordingly works with them, not inter- 
fering in any way with their rites, but assisting them by furnish- 
ing aseptic materials and very gradually modifying their tech- 
niques. The babies thus cared for have some of the benefits of 
applied bacteriology without losing their standing with the 
powers of the unseen world. This nurse has begun to teach 
some of the medicine women scientific procedures and hopes 
that before long they may be made responsible for putting 
drops in the babies’ eyes. This nurse does not blunder, for she 
builds her program slowly as she acquires the basic knowledge. 
She is a social link with the great outside world. 

You might expect workers like these to get prompt recogni- 
tion in the Service. They are capable of doing the real job. But 
the organization is so large and responsibility is so remote and 
diffused that they will either grow tired of their professional iso- 
lation and move on or they will be flattened out into correct 
copies of government employes far from headquarters. It is the 
curse of the Indian Service that the United States government 
inclines to assume its employes in the field potential rogues fully 
capable of robbing the United States treasury to buy gasoline. 
The bureau traditionally acts on the policy of guaranteeing a 
minimum performance rather than stimulating its employes to 
do their best. This attitude may be necessary; but if it is, the 
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Indian Bureau may as well close its doors, for it will never 
achieve its declared purpose. The only people who can perform 
the functions of interracial interpretation and community or- 
ganization are themselves sensitive in their human relations, 
They do not thrive on repression and criticism untempered by 
appreciation. They must be trusted and their achievements rec- 
ognized. They must be treated as honorable by their own or- 
ganization if they are to have sufficient prestige in the white 
communities to help the Indians to an adjustment. 

No other federal bureau holds the welfare of a whole people 
in the hollow of its hand as does the Indian Bureau. Can it be 
that the federal government has missed its one great opportu- 
nity for a demonstration of its capacity for human engineering? 
Is it incapable of successfully performing the social welfare func- 
tion? For a century it has had at its disposal an almost perfect 
opportunity for a laboratory experiment which might have il- 
luminated some of the world’s most pressing problems. The 
everyday interchanges between races, the reactions of sub- 
merged racial groups in contact with white civilization, the dy- 
namics of primitive society, and the basis for continuity of cul- 
ture—these are fundamental problems in racial governmental 
relations everywhere. The laboratory experiment from which 
the whole world might have learned has not been made. The 
problems have not been solved. The century old task of helping 
the Indians to prepare themselves for independent citizenship 
still remains to be done, and each year it grows more difficult. 

Jason did not blame the Indian Bureau for the present plight 
of the Indians. Neither shall I. Still less do I blame the present 
administration. The blame rests with you and me, citizens who 
for generations have supported our government’s work for the 
Indians as mere taxpayers, whereas we owed the Indians the 
support of interested fellow citizens. Any irresponsible organi- 
zation with no check on the wisdom of its policies or the effi- 
ciency of its administration would do as the Indian Bureau has 
done. Any great institution cherishes its prerogatives. It lives 
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by its precedents. It moves along in an initial direction with 
ever increasing momentum, not stopping to ask whither or why. 
The Indian Bureau today is a huge, top-heavy organization, 
ill suited to its task. The present administration has made some 
notable improvements in personnel and some realistic changes 
in program, but it has given little effective recognition to the 
fundamental truth that the greatest need of the Indians is off- 
cial friends and that under the weight of a century’s inept accre- 
tions simple official friendship is almost impossible. 

What are we going to do about it? We must get away from 
the modern superstition that nothing can be effective unless 
highly organized. Mr. Lewis Meriam tells a story to the point 
here: 

A social philosopher was walking along the street in company with the 
Devil, when he saw a man across the way reach up and grasp a small bit of 
the eternal truth. Whereupon the social philosopher said to the Devil: ‘Did 
you see that? Well, what are you going to do about it?” “I should worry,” 
replied Satan. “‘I’ll tempt him to organize it.” 

Organization may be as fatal to personnel relationships as to 
ideas. In fact, I have seen many an instance where it seemed to 
me that the Indian Office was sending out good people and then 
ingeniously but wastefully circumventing itself by putting ob- 
stacles in the way of their effectiveness. 

Once in a hundred years any bureau would do well to take 
stock of itself. It should question its reason for being; it should 
define its ends; it should examine critically its means for meet- 
ing those ends; then, if necessary, it should overhaul its organi- 
zation. Such a proceeding would be peculiarly appropriate now 
in the interests of economy, and by economy I mean the rela- 
tion of what is accomplished to what is spent. Such a stock- 
taking at the Indian Bureau should result in decentralization of 
authority, employes, and records. After a hundred years of 
waiting for the mountain to come to Mohammed, Mohammed 
might at last go to the mountain. The task is educational; it can 
be done only through face-to-face contacts; it is therefore a task 
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not for people sitting around tables in Washington but for the 
people in the field. Even the programs, if they are realistic and 
practicable, must be made mostly out in the Indian country, 
where the Indians and their communities are. The office at 
Washington is the adjunct. It is its business to find competent 
friends for the Indians and then to support them while they do 
the only real work that justifies the existence of a bureau. 
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NEEDS IN ADMINISTRATION OF INDIAN 
PROPERTY 


John Collier, Executive Secretary, American Indian 
Defense Association, Washington 


ASSUME, in this gathering at the National Conference of 
Social Work, that there are several types of interest in our 
subject—the American Indian. 

There is the detached sociological interest. The Indians for 
four hundred years have been made the subjects of a huge ex- 
periment in racial adjustment. This experiment has had for its 
material a population of Indians always exceeding 10,000,000. 
There are today more than 25,000,000 Indians in North and 
South America. It has had for its material hundreds of civiliza- 
tions of Indians—social systems and cultural systems not amor- 
phous but structural, and very ancient—civilizations which 
were, in some cases, adapted with an unsurpassed, possibly un- 
equaled, practical efficiency, joined with a richness of achieved 
human values, to an environment which was half the world. 
That environment was, for these millions of Indians, suddenly 
shattered or torn from them by unforeseeable causes which 
swept down as if from another star. 

The sociologist finds not a record of destruction alone—past 
and present destruction. There have been efforts, noble and far- 
visioning, with and for the Indians. There even was achieved 
in one place a golden age, which lasted more than a century and 
whose inhabitants were 200,000 of pure-blood Indians and fewer 
than 100 Jesuit priests—the Jesuit utopia of Paraguay. There 
was statesmanship in the laws of the Indes under Spain. There 
is, today, experimentation boldly and profoundly imagined, and 
prosecuted with adequate techniques and records, among the 
Indians of Mexico. And in Canada there can be seen an eco- 
nomical, successful administration, which more than a genera- 
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tion ago anticipated many of the values of that system called 
“indirect administration,” best known in British East Africa 
since the establishment of the colonial mandates. In brief, the 
sociologist must find interest in the Indian question. 

The humanitarian finds an interest which may, for some, 
deepen to a torment as the facts become better known. 

The worker in problems of government in the United States 
finds an interest. Indian administration is bureaucracy su- 
preme—bureaucracy willing to undertake everything, and lim- 
ited by no self-limiting principle, and in most matters, and in 
the long run, to date a bureaucracy which is extra-judicial in its 
status and which itself makes the laws by which it governs. 

And last, there are our own psychical wants. The Indian is 
not only a symbol of desires conscious and unconscious, deep in 
our own race, though he is such a symbol, too. He is more—he 
is the protagonist of that in us which has mystic power. It is not 
merely that many of us have projected onto the Indian some- 
what of our primitive longings, and our yearnings for Arcady, our 
yearnings for a recovery of oneness with nature, our forbidden 
romance. We do, indeed, project these longings, these prophe- 
cies, these dreams. But they are true of the Indians—of many 
groups of surviving Indians, and of none, perhaps, so wholly, so 
significantly, as of certain groups near at hand in our own 
country—Navajos, Pueblos—on whom the devastation of our 
system of Indian management has not yet fallen with its entire 
and its killing weight. Our blight—the blight of our Indian sys- 
tem—has not yet blighted them; and to our imaginations they 
are as precious as the Grecian temple, or the music of Bach, or 
the poetry of Blake or of Wordsworth, or the hints of new pow- 
ers of the psychic life which some moments of group history in 
our Aryan experience have furnished us. 

Now to our subject of this half hour. Indian property is ad- 
ministered by Congress through the Interior Department and 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, under a voluminous body of special 
Indian law, much of it conflicting or inconclusively construed. 
There are mandatory features of law which across fifty years 
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have wrought an ever increasing havoc and destruction upon 
the Indian properties. There likewise are traditional practices, 
matters of concert between Congress and the executive, which 
add to the havoc. In other branches of Indian property man- 
agement, acts of Congress and the courts through construction 
and the executive through usurpation have extended the ad- 
ministrative discretion to lengths unknown outside of Indian 
affairs. 

This threefold system—of mandatory statutes driving the 
administration to work destruction upon Indian property; of 
Congressional tradition, concurred in by the executive, by which 
the government itself devours millions of dollars of Indian funds 
year by year; and of an unbridled administrative discretion 
within a system of government controlled both ultimatly and 
immediately by politics—this threefold system derives from 
ancient opinions of the Supreme Court which define the govern- 
ment’s authority over the Indians as being a plenary, or un- 
limited and unreviewable, authority, and from the settled 
principle of law that the sovereign cannot be made a party to 
litigations without his own consent. 

The Indian property under federal guardianship totals possi- 
bly three-quarters of a billion dollars. Its shrinkage in fifty 
years has been enormous—so per cent at a minimum. A 65 per 
cent shrinkage could be argued. This property is tribal and 
individual. Both classes of property have melted away—are 
melting away—through actions primarily of the government it- 
self—actions not of the Indians, nor controlled by them. The 
poverty of the great majority of the Indians is well known. 
That their poverty is becoming more intense, and that in cur- 
rent years it has engulfed added thousands of the Indian wards, 
is less well known. 

If what I have just said is true, and if it is known to the 
Indians, there follows a serious consequence with respect to the 
human and social side of Indian administration. If the property 
administration is failing, and with devastating results, cata- 
clysmic in terms of a hundred tribes and minute and continuous 
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in terms of the individual Indians, then the human administra- 
tion must likewise fail, must continue largely to fail. The In- 
dians are wards both in person and in property. The same Con- 
gress, the same Indian Bureau, and on most reservations the 
same local functionaries, are charged with the human task and 
the property task. 

Some of the facts about Indian property management which 
the Indians know—in some cases statistically, but universally 
through an experience direct, continuous, fraught with humilia- 
tion, torment, and doom—are the following: 

Through action by the government, under existing law, about 
100,000 Indians have been, from 1890 to date, stripped of their 
property. 

More than another hundred thousand—the allotted Indians 
whose allotments are held under government trust—know that 
with every year their lands, in the amount of millions of acres, 
are passing into the heirship class, to be sold by the government 
under a practically mandatory act of Congress and under con- 
ditions which insure, almost universally, that the land shall pass 
to white appropriators. 

The tribes possessing timber, minerals, collectible claims 
against the government, and other assets convertible into cash, 
witness this conversion of their assets into tribal funds—funds 
which the government since 1900 has used in an amount exceed- 
ing $100,000,000 for administrative maintenance, whereas the 
balance has been paid in per capita payments to Indians whose 
status (I refer here chiefly to the Oklahoma Indians, who receive 
the bulk of the per capita payments) has been, and is, in prac- 
tical reality, that of prisoners, of enslaved appendages to their 
incomes, doubly victimized through a collaboration between an 
accommodating federal guardianship and a practically compul- 
sory, and voracious, local guardianship. 

The allotted Indians know that they received their allotments 
under guaranties by Congress that their lands should not be 
burdened with liens or mortgages during the trust period and 
should be discharged free from lien or encumbrance when the 
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trust period ended. They know that their trust patents, as sol- 
emnly attested by the executive, reiterated this guaranty of 
immunity from debt. And they know that, ignoring the guar- 
anties, the government has placed on their lands a crushing 
debt, protected by a mortgage on the land and by an unlimited 

ersonal liability clamped by law upon the individual Indian 
and upon all that he has or may procure of money from sales, 
rentals, inheritances, or otherwise. The Indian reimbursable 
debt, in large part presumptively illegal, and admittedly arbi- 
trary and faithless, exceeds $30,000,000. It represents money 
poured out by the government for tourist bridges and through 
highways and for systems of irrigation built chiefly for white 
farmers. In addition to charging against the Indians more than 
$30,000,000 for these “pork-barrel” uses, tribal funds exceeding 
$10,000,000 have been misappropriated for identical ‘“‘pork- 
barrel”’ uses. 

These same Indians know that under existing law even their 
last wills and testaments are nothing but the expressions of 
hopes, to be translated into force and effect by the Secretary of 
the Interior if he so desires, and in his discretion to be nullified 
by him even after they are validated, without the requirement 
of any cause to be assigned by the arbitrary authority and with- 
out review by the courts. 

These same Indians know that their white neighbors have 
access to financial credit; that financial credit is deemed to be 
essential in farming and industry and is provided for all ele- 
ments of the population except themselves. They know that as 
wards they are forbidden to contract for private debts or to 
offer security for loans, and that the government refuses to ex- 
tend them that financial credit in the absence of which, as 
Indian Commissioner Abbott proclaimed in 1913 and as Secre- 
tary Hubert Work again proclaimed in 1927, their failure as 
farmers is foredoomed. 

I conclude this summary of what the Indians know, by men- 
tioning that they know that every effort which they, as Indians, 
may make to organize, to become articulate as communities 
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or as tribes, can be carried forward only through the very un- 
certain tolerance of the omnipotent official guardian; and that 
even their attorneys, in those few cases where as Indians they 
can get into court at all, must be chosen subject to the approval 
of the official guardian against whom, in the majority of the 
cases that arise, their attempted litigations are necessarily di- 
rected. 

Such is the state of mind and such are the objective facts. 
Human administration cannot be made successful until the 
facts are changed and the state of mind is reassured. 

Now I shall try to make clear some of the controlling mech- 
anisms of Indian property management, in order to suggest their 
possible modification. 

Time does not permit any convincing description of that 
natural system of Indian property administration which some 
other countries have conserved and improved while we have 
destroyed it. The Indian group, as existing in the United States 
a hundred years and even fifty years ago, was in effect a body 
corporate, identified with an area of land communally owned 
but in most cases partitioned among the individuals. Of these 
groups, who numbered half a thousand tribes and bands at the 
very fewest, the ones least stable and complex were neverthe- 
less more stable and complex than we usually imagine, while the 
groups with richer development had, within the Stone Age, 
attained to a stability and a complexity which baffle the efforts 
at description. 

Under white influence, or as a result of interactions with the 
white world, various of the Indian groups pushed out their so- 
cial organizations toward European patterns, with the result, 
for example, that in 1820 the Cherokees of North Georgia were 
dwelling in a modern state with a tolerably rich set of political 
institutions, with written language and schools, with civic status 
of the kind that we know, and generally with a public life of 
what we may call the “Anglo-Saxon order.” 

The development continued in Indian territory, and in- 
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creased, in spite of violent upheavals and destructions through 
faithless acts by the United States government. 

Would there were time to display, contrastingly, the Indian 
territory of 1885 and the Oklahoma of 1915. A ruin—a dissolu- 
tion—penetrating every life tissue of 75,000 Indians had been 
accomplished in these thirty years. The ruin was foreseen; 
some whites, and all the Indians, foresaw it; the Indians col- 
lectively struggled to defeat or delay the official policies which 
they knew were their doom. But “individualization” so-called 
and mis-called, and applied to culture and land alike, and with 
the whole legal and physical might of the United States behind 
it, triumphed as it was bound to do. The tragedy begun in Okla- 
homa was carried out to the Indians of the whole country. Its 
blight fell soonest and deepest on the tribes allotted under the 
new land policy commenced in 1887; the Navajos and Pueblos 
have measurably escaped until now. 

Our policy today carries forward that changed policy toward 
Indian group life and Indian land, whose most massive historical 
result was the total ruin of the Oklahoma tribes between 1885 
and 1915. We may describe it with euphemisms—we do so de- 
scribe it—but the structural facts pay no attention to our 
euphemisms. The secretary of a well known Indian rights asso- 
ciation voiced the naked truth when he was testifying in 1908 
before the Senate Committee on Indian Affairs, and his words 
continue to be an accurate description of the intent and effect 
of our Indian law and Indian administration in their controlling 
theory and orientation and their ultimate decisive operations: 
“In other words,” he stated, ‘‘the theory of our Association is 
in reality to exterminate the Indian as an Indian.”’ He added: 
“And to merge him.” To merge—what? 

By our treatment of the Indians’ group and communal and 
tribal organizations, we crippled Indian industry. We foresaw 
this consequence of our policy; and in that anticipation we de- 
vised, in 1887, the allotment policy. Our allotment law, as I 
have explained, did not create the practice of allotting lands to 
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individual Indians; that practice had been customary with most 
of the Indian tribes through all time, and systems of allotment 
which are entirely benign, and which are free from the artificial 
defects of our official allotment system, have long been prac- 
ticed by Canada and are now practiced in Mexico, and are still 
maintained, by tribal action, in the pueblos of New Mexico. 
These primordial systems of allotment, and the modern Cana- 
dian and Mexican systems, furnish a security of individual 
tenure, an individual ownership of improvements, the right to 
transmit land and improvements to heirs, and generally an ade- 
quate personal motivation, while avoiding the creation in the 
individual of an unalterable vested right and while insuring that 
the allotted land shall not be lost to the community and shall 
not lie unused. Our own allotment system, by contrast, forces 
on each Indian man, woman, and child, regardless of circum- 
stances, an equal amount of partitioned land. A vested right is 
created. The community or tribe, and even the family, are 
sharply and absolutely detached from connection with the allot- 
ment or its use. Even groups or associations of Indians may not 
pool their allotment, save through contracts which are extra- 
legal and invalid. Our allotment law, enacted in 1887, was later 
amended to require that after the allottee’s death his land, 
under practically all conditions which might arise, should be 
placed at auction and sold by the government. No credit sys- 
tem was provided by the government, and the non-competent 
Indian was excluded from private credit; hence it was practi- 
cally impossible for Indian purchasers to acquire the auctioned 
land. Even the children of the dead allottee, if they occupied 
the parental homestead, must occupy it as tenants, paying rent 
to the government until the homestead was sold, and thereafter 
as tenants of the white owner. 

Already I have mentioned the next step which was taken, 
following after the heirship amendments of 1g1o. That next 
step was to burden the allotted lands with a mortgage, which 
amounted to $3,000,000 in 1914 and which today exceeds $3o0,- 
000,000. And I have explained that this mortgage was further 
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protected by a personal liability subjecting the individual Indi- 
an to seizure of any liquid capital or income for the satisfaction 
of the debt. How much actually has been collected from the 
Indians on these debts is not publicly known, though it ought 
to be known. Prior to 1920, $8,000,000 had been collected. 

Use your scientific imaginations, and it will be clear to you 
that the allotment system must, with mathematical certainty 
and an automatic sequence, disinherit the whole race of allotted 
Indians within one more generation. The bulk of the Indian 
country is allotted and by far the greater value of the surface 
area of the Indian country is allotted. Two-thirds of the Indians 
are allotted. 

My time is used up, and I can scarcely go beyond a mention 
of the remedies, but you will be able to supply them by your 
own thinking. Most of them are incorporated in bills now pend- 
ing before Congress. 

The basic remedy would be a change of orientation, registered 
in statute law, to permit and help the Indians as tribes or groups 
to form themselves into bodies corporate—corporations func- 
tioning under a flexible arrangement of federal guardianship, 
but endowed with rights and duties under statute laws whose 
interpretation and enforcement would rest with the federal 
courts. Incidental to this changed orientation would be the en- 
dowment of the personal Indian with full civil rights and the 
concentration of trusteeship attention (not exclusively but pro- 
gressively) upon Indian corporate business. 

These bodies corporate, under a guardianship restricted to the 
matters of property and designed to become progressively mini- 
mal, would administer their corporate properties much as the 
Canadian tribes have done for the past generation. In some 
cases, they would have the powers of municipal corporations; in 
other cases, not. They would reacquire such part of the allotted 
areas as they might have use for, paying for them in cash from 
tribal funds or government loans, or in shares of stock, and 
operating them as common properties or reallotting them to 
meet new exigencies from time to time. 
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The control of tribal assets—timber, minerals, grazing range, 
funds—would be vested in the corporation, subject in the larger 
matters to a veto power, provisional but not absolute, vested 
in the supervising governmental agency. It is worth mentioning 
that in Canada, where the tribes control their incomes from tri- 
bal resources and where tribal capital is expended only with 
tribal consent, the capital and its income increase with each 
year, in contrast to the situation in the United States where 
tribal resources, including the tribal funds, vanish with each 
flying year. It is the United States government, not the Indian, 
who is a wastrel. The facts are incontestable, although an oppo- 
site superstition prevails. 

As rapidly as the modern business advantages were made 
attainable for the Indians, the government could face each indi- 
vidual ward Indian with the mandatory choice: “Either enter 
into the modern arrangement—the corporate arrangement—er, 
as your alternative, take by fee patent your allotted land, and 
forswear all immunities from taxation and from the operation 
of the general laws. Your wardship, in the event of the second 
choice, will be forever ended.”’ Most of the Indians, for reasons 
affirmative as well as negative, would make the first, not the 
second choice. 

Many coordinate reforms are indicated, and some of them 
are already formulated into bills which are reasonably perfected 
in their form. Among others, I mention the Frazier-Howard bill 
chartering tribal councils, the Frazier-Howard bill granting to 
Indians a recall power over objectionable government employees 
on their reservations, the Frazier-Howard bill seeking to repeal 
a mass of espionage and gag laws, inherited from Indian war 
days, still on our books and available to prohibit investigators 
from going among the Indians and to prevent Indians from 
organizing or from speaking out. I mention likewise the King 
bill, bringing all expenditures by the Indian Bureau under Con- 
gressional control, and requiring that Indian Service moneys be 
budgeted by reservations and by functions, and the Swing- 
Johnson bill enabling states and counties to join effectively in 
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welfare work for their Indians. A credit system for Indians is one 
of the extreme urgencies. This system has not even, as yet, been 
officially recommended. Tribal incorporation is provided by the 
McNary-Butler bill. 

Will these changes require an impracticable increase of gov- 
ernment expenditure? They will not. Let the necessity of han- 
dling the literally million-fold minutiae of the allotment opera- 
tions and the control of individual moneys be ended, and a per- 
manent saving of not less than $1,000,000 a year of administra- 
tive costs will be possible. It is an agreed-on fact that the 
boarding schools, costing more than $10,000,000 a year, could be 
replaced by community day school opportunities, with food and 
clothing for the children added, and a modern home service 
provided, at a net saving of not less than $3,000,000 a year. 
Such substitution is practicable to a 75 per cent total at least. 
The saving by the school reforms alone would provide the funds 
needed for an Indian credit system, including the funds required 
to set on their feet the Indian corporations and to finance, 
through loans to these corporations, the repurchase of allotted 
lands. There exist other possibilities of savings of present costs 
—they total much above an additional $1,000,000—which a re- 
organized Indian system would make practicable and indeed 
inevitable; there is no time to specify them here. The aggregate 
savings, incidental to the indicated changes of system, would 
(as I should gladly undertake to demonstrate if time permitted) 
abundantly finance the transition stage from a hopeless to a 
hopeful era—from an era of imprisoned energies and embittered, 
frustrated, and frustrating mental and human complexes, to the 
era of released and canalized energies and of the direction of 
Indian and Indian Service attention toward goals which would 
not be the phantoms of the fictions of a dead time but roads to 
the living world. Oh, the opportunity for social creation, in this 
situation of Indian Affairs! 

I am not here in order to voice criticism. Yet it would not be 
honest or fair to this division of the Conference, or fair to the 
Indians, if I should withhold the facts as I know them. The 
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undertakings concerning the group status of Indians and con- 
cerning Indian property, made by the executive in 1929, have 
in part been abandoned or reversed; and in part they have been 
prosecuted with less than a faintness of heart and at a speed 
predicated on a time-scale of generations, not of years. In cer- 
tain crucial matters, the whole power of the executive has been 
cast into a battle against elementary Indian rights, especially in 
the field of property. I refer to the Flathead power case of 1930 
and to the Pueblo case, at this moment a battleground, as ex- 
amples—crucial examples indeed; but they do not stand alone, 
The system of local guardianship in Oklahoma, monstrous and 
indefensible as it is, has been left unchallenged, in control of the 
field. The tribal incorporation plan has been blocked through 
delays which have culminated in specific opposition by the 
Secretary of the Interior. The reorganization of the Indian Bu- 
reau’s Reclamation Service, including its integration with the 
General Reclamation Service, proclaimed as an immediate off- 
cial program in 1929, has been abandoned. The forestry divi- 
sion has been left unregenerate while its arbitrary powers have 
been increased. The statutes vesting in Indian tribes the con- 
trol of the leasing of their tribal ranges have been nullified 
through an extralegal or illegal system of permits issued to white 
men and corporations by the Secretary of the Interior. The so- 
licitation by the Interior Department from Congress of Indian 
tribal capital, to be spent in Indian Bureau maintenance, includ- 
ing many millions for bureau salaries, has been continued in the 
face of the imminent exhaustion of most of the tribal funds— 
yes, to the point of the complete exhaustion of many of the 
funds. The Indian trust money spent for Indian Service main- 
tenance in the fiscal years 1930-32 totaled $12,767,000, of which 
a full $8,000,000 represented tribal capital misconstrued as cur- 
rent revenue and devoted to current administration. Such pro- 
cedure is contrary to every principle of trusteeship. No single 
measure, designed to widen the civil liberties of Indians, has re- 
ceived indorsement. The reimbursable debts, acknowledged by 
all to be extortionate and in large part violative of law, have 
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been remitted in an amount equaling one-twenty-fifth, approx- 
imately, of the total debt; but in these same fiscal years, 1930- 
32, the new indebtedness imposed for irrigation works alone has 
exceeded by threefold the total of remitted debt. Congress has 
followed every specific recommendation for debt remission 
which the executive has made to Congress; and the increases 
of debt have in every case been recommended by the executive; 
so the responsibility is plain. Finally, the allotment law and 
system have been left unchallenged, though they admittedly are 
fatal to that majority of all the Indians who are the victims of 
allotment. 

Confronting these facts, which are known to the Indians, 
those workers who include the entire Indian Office from the 
Commissioner down, who truly and earnestly are seeking the 
betterment of the human side of Indian administration, are 
baffled. They are more baffled in subjective fact than they, even 
to themselves, dare to acknowledge, because one must continue 
to have faith. 
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Secretary of the Interior, Washington. Page 25. 

Tuesday, May 17—The Crisis in Social Work. Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver, The Temple, 
Cleveland. Page 53. 

Wednesday, May 18—Conference Dinner. Celebrating the Twentieth Anniversary of 
the Federal Children’s Bureau. Lillian Wald, Henry Street Settlement, New York 
City; J. Prentice Murphy, General Secretary, Children’s Bureau, Philadelphia; 
Grace Abbott, Chief, I’ederal Children’s Bureau, Washington. Page 33. 

Friday, May 20—The Partnership of Public and Private Service. C. A. Dykstra, City 
Manager, Cincinnati. Page 66. 

England’s Experience with Unemployment Insurance and the Dole. R. C. Davi- 
son, School of Economics, University of London. Page 82. 

Saturday, May 21—Social Workers Face a New World. Owen R. Lovejoy, Executive 

Secretary, Children’s Aid Society, New York. Page 97. 


DIVISION MEETINGS 


DIVISION I, CHILDREN 


I. The Functions in a Community Child Welfare Program: 
Private Child-caring Institutions and Agencies. Edwin D. Solenberger, Gencral 
Seerctary, Children’s Aid Society, Philadelphia. Page 111. 
Public Child-caring Agencies. Henry W. Thurston, New York School of Social 
Work, New York. 


II. (Joint Session with Division I1I—Health) 
Demonstration of a Complete Medical Service for Children. Joseph A. Muenzer, 
M.D., St. Anthony’s Hospital, Toledo. 
Discussants: From the Standpoint of Physical Health, John Stokes, Jr., M.D., 
Pediatrician, Children’s Hospital, Philadelphia; From the Standpoint of Mental 
Health, Frederick H. Allen, M.D., Director, Child Guidance Clinic, Phila- 
delphia. 


III. Group Discussion 1 (Joint Session with National Federation of Day Nurseries). 
Use of l’oster Homes for Day Care. Discussion Leader: Helen Hart, Headworker, 
Kingsley House, Pittsburgh. 

Group Discussion 2. Integration of Various Phases of Institutional Care. Discus- 
sion Leader: Elsa Ueland, Carson College for Girls, Flourtown, Pennsylvania. 
Page 122. 

Group Discussion 3 (Joint Session with National Probation Association). Juvenile 
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Court Detention (Report of Study of Detention Homes Made by National Proba- 
tion Association). Discussion Leader: Harrison A. Dobbs, University of Chicago. 
Group Discussion 4. Attitudes Influencing the Children’s Field. Discussion Lead- 
er: Irene Liggett, Assistant General Secretary, Children’s Aid Society, Phila. 
delphia. 

Group Discussion 5. Problems of a State Children’s Bureau. Discussion Leader: 
Mary Labaree, Director, Bureau of Children, State Department of Welfare, 
Harrisburg. 


IV. (Joint Session with Mothers’ Aid Group) 
The Effects of the Economic Crisis upon Children: Douglas P. Falconer, Tempo- 
rary Emergency Relief Association, New York City; Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, 
University of Chicago. Page 126. 


DIVISION II. DELINQUENTS AND CORRECTION 


I. (Joint Session with International Association of Policewomen) 
Reports of the National Commission of Law Observance and Enforcement. 
George W. Wickersham, Chairman of the Commission, New York City. 


II. Group Discussion 1 (Joint Session with Girls’ Protective Council and Interna- 

tional Association of Policewomen). Preventive Work in Police Departments. 
Discussion Leader: Henrietta Additon, Police Commissioner, Crime Prevention 
Bureau, New York City. 
Group Discussion 2 (Joint Session with American Social Hygiene Association). 
Sex Education for Case Workers with Delinquents. Discussion Leaders: Valeria 
H. Parker, M.D., Director, Community Organization, American Social Hygiene 
Association, New York City; Alida Bowler, Children’s Bureau, Washington; | 
Emily F. Morrison, Superintendent, Sleighton Farm School for Girls, Darling, I 
Pennsylvania. 
Group Discussion 3. Trained Personnel for Reformatory Institutions. \b 
Group Discussion 4. County Jails. Discussion Leader: Nina Kinsella, Executive 
Assistant to Director of Bureau of Prisons, Department of Justice, Washington. 
Page 136. 

ILI. (Joint Session with International Association of Policewomen and National Pro- 
bation Association) 
The Juvenile Court on Trial. 


IV. (Joint Session with Division I—Children, Division 1V—The Family, and Girls’ 
Protective Council) 
Cooperation of Case Working Agencies in Problems of Delinquency and Crime: 
Case Work in Family Welfare Agencies. 
Case Work in Protective-Preventive Agencies. Clifford R. Shaw, Illinois Insti- 
tute for Juvenile Research, Chicago. 


V. (Joint Session with International Association of Policewomen) 
Scientific Treatment versus Effectively Administered Punishment: 
Effectively Administered Punishment. James M. Hepbron, Criminal Justice 
Commission and Director, Community Chest Fund, Baltimore. 
Scientific Treatment. George W. Kirchwey, Professor of Criminology, New 
York School of Social Work, New York. 
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DIVISION III, HEALTH 


]. Group Discussion. The Public Health Nurse and the Social Worker; Common 


Problems and Common Goals. Discussion Leader: Margaret Ik. Byington, New 


York School of Social Work, New York. 


II]. The White House Conference on Child Health and Protection: 


Ill. 


7. 


Using the Reports and Recommendations of the Conference as a Measuring Rod 
for Local Problems. Katharine F. Lenroot, Assistant to Chief, Federal Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, Washington. 

How Have the Recommendations Served to Stimulate Local Programs? Mary 
R. Lakeman, M.D., Massachusetts Committee for White House Conference, 
Boston. 


(Joint Session with Division V—Industrial and Economic Problems and American 

Social Hygiene Association) 

Industrial Health: 
A Plan for Establishing Health Departments in Smaller Industries. Harvey Dee 
Brown, Director, Health Council and Tuberculosis Association, Philadelphia. 
Page 145. 
Hidden Problems of Hard Times. Valeria H. Parker, M.D., Director, Com- 
munity Organization, American Social Hygiene Association, New York City. 
Page 156. 
Discussants: Mrs. Violet Hodgson, Assistant Director, National Organization 
of Public Health Nursing, New York City; G. L. L. McGinley, General Man- 
ager, Ketterlinus Lithographing Company, Philadelphia; Paul Benjamin, Execu- 
tive Secretary, Social Hygiene Society, Washington. 


(Joint Session with Home Economists in Social Work) 

Child Health and Unemployment: 
Plans for Alleviating the Bad Effects of Unemployment upon Children. Five- 
minute reports from various cities. 
During a Depression to What Shall We Hold Fast in Nutrition? Adelaide 
Spohn, Nutritionist, Unemployment Relief Committee, Chicago. Page 167. 
Discussion Leader: Mrs. Anna D. Bowes, Child Health Association, Phila- 
delphia. 


. (Joint Session with Division IV—The Family, Division VIJ]—Organization of 


Social Forces, and Social Service Exchange Committee of Association of Com- 
munity Chests and Councils, and American Association of Hospital Social Work- 
ers) 
Community Relationships Involved in 100 per Cent Registration in Social Service 
Exchange by All Agencies: 
Krom the Standpoint of Hospital Social Service: Ida M. Cannon, Chief of 
Social Service, Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston, Page 180; Mrs. Charles 
Webb, University Hospitals, Cleveland, Page 186. 
From the Standpoint of the Nursing Organization. Katherine Tucker, Director, 
National Organization of Public Health Nursing, New York City. Page 193. 
From the Standpoint of the Family Welfare Organization. Helen Wallerstein, 
Case Supervisor, Jewish Welfare Society, Philadelphia. Page 198. 
From the Standpoint of the Whole Community. Margaret F. Byington, New 
York School of Social Work, New York City. 
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DIVISION IV, THE FAMILY 


The Case Worker's Réle in Treatment: Marjorie Boggs, Field Instructor, Asso. 
ciated Charities, Cleveland; Laura Merrill, District Secretary, Family Society, 
Philadelphia; Eleanor Neustaedter, Director of Social Work Training, State 
Psychiatric Institute and Hospital, New York City. Page 204. 


The Contribution to Psychological Factors in Anti-social Behavior: Franz 
Alexander, M.D., Judge Baker Foundation, Cambridge, Massachusetts, Page 215; 
Grace Marcus, Case Work Consultant, Charity Organization Society, New York 
City, Page 226; George J. Mohr, M.D., Child Guidance Clinic, Pittsburgh. 


Standards—Content and Techniques of Field Training 

Group Discussion 1. Training in Public Welfare. Discussion Leader: Florence W, 
Hutsinpillar, Federal Children’s Bureau, Washington. 

Group Discussion 2. Training in Emergency Work in Large Cities. Discussion 
Leader: Mary L. Gibbons, Catholic Charities, New York City. 

Group Discussion 3. Training in Emergency Work in Small Cities. Discussion 
Leader: Ruth Hill, Family Welfare Association of America, New York City. 
Group Discussion 4 (Joint Session with Home Economists in Social Work). Train- 
ing of Emergency Workers from Home Economics Point of View. Discussion 
Leader: Florence Nesbitt, Assistant General Superintendent, United Charities, 
Chicago. 

Group Discussion 5. Training for Emergency Work from Point of View of Schools 
of Social Work. Discussion Leader: Frank J. Bruno, Director, Department of 
Sociology, Washington University, St. Louis. 


(Joint Session with Division VI—Neighborhood and Community Life) 

The Unknown Future: Walter Lippmann, The Hera/d-Tribune, New York City, 
Page 234; M. Antoinette Cannon, New York School of Social Work, New York 
City, Page 239; Joseph H. Willits, Industrial Research Department, Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Page 
246. 


. (Joint Session with Family Welfare Association of America) 


Developments in the Public Welfare Program. Harry L. Lurie, Director, Bureau 
of Jewish Social Research, New York City. Page 253. 

A Pathfinding Study in Governmental Relief Methods. Rose Porter, Family Wel- 
fare Association of America, New York City. 

A Cooperative Experiment between Public and Private Agencies. Elizabeth M. 
McCord, Community Council, Philadelphia. Page 266. 


DIVISION V. INDUSTRIAL AND ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


. (Joint Sessions with Division 1V—The Family) 


(Duplicating the Program of the International Conference of Social Work, to 
be held at Frankfurt, the group discussions led by the American Chairmen of the 
Frankfurt Sections) 

Group Discussion 1. Health and the Family. Discussion Leader: William F. 
Snow, M.D., Director, American Social Hygiene Association, New York City. 
Group Discussion 2. Social Case Work and the Family. Discussion Leader: Lin- 
ton B. Swift, Executive Secretary, Family Welfare Association of America, New 
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Group Discussion 3. Remedial Agencies and the Family. Discussion Leader: 
Joanna C, Colcord, Director, Charity Organization Department, Russell Sage 


30- Foundation, New York City. 
yy Group Discussion 4. Economic Protection and the Family. Discussion Leader: 
ite Mollie Ray Carroll, Headworker, University of Chicago Settlement, Chicago. 


Group Discussion 5. Social Work for Alien Families. Discussion Leader: Edith 

Abbott, Dean, Graduate School of Social Service Administration, University of 

Chicago, Chicago. 

Group Discussion 6. Education of Youth for Family Life. Discussion Leader: 
Eduard C, Lindeman, Professor of Social Philosophy, New York School of Social 
Work, New York City. 


V. II. (Joint Session with American Association for Labor Legislation) 
Unemployment Insurance: 
n Wisconsin’s Unemployment Compensation Act. Paul A. Raushenbush, Con- 
sultant on Unemployment Compensation to Wisconsin Industrial Commission; 
vn Assistant Professor, Department of Economics, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison. Page 275. 
n- Ohio Takes Stock. Elizabeth S. Magee, Executive Secretary, Ohio Commission 
n on Unemployment Insurance, Columbus. Page 285. 
s, Discussion Leaders: John B. Andrews, Secretary, American Association for 
Labor Legislation, New York City; Edwin Clague, Director of Research, Com- 
Is munity Council of Philadelphia; C. A. Kulp, Professor of Social Insurance, Uni- 
of versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
III. (Joint Session with Division VII—Mental Hygiene) 
Mental Hygiene and Hard Times: 
yy What Psychiatric Social Workers Have To Share with the Rest of Us. Eleanor 
k Clifton, District Secretary, Charity Organization Society, New York City. 
n What the Hard Times Have To Teach Mental Hygienists: Out from Confusion. 
e Frankwood E. Williams, M.D., New York City. Page 338. 
Occupational Problems and Mental Health. Dorothea de Schweinitz, Assistant 
Director, State Employment Commission, Philadelphia. 
‘ Discussion Leaders: .Leifur Magnusson, Director, Washington Branch, Inter- 


national Labor Organization, Washington; Dorothy C. Kahn, Executive Direc- 
| tor, Jewish Welfare Society, Philadelphia; Charlotte E. Carr, Deputy Secretary, 
: Department of Labor and Industry, Harrisburg; C. M. Hincks, M.D., General 
| Director, National Committee for Mental Hygiene, New York City; Mrs. W. F’. 
’ Dummer, Chicago; Helen Mayers, Social Work Project, New York City. 


IV. (Joint Session with American Association for Labor Legislation) 
Social Planning and Social Work. Mary Van Kleeck, Director, Division of Indus- 
trial Studies, Russell Sage Foundation, New York City. Page 294. 
) Specific Issues Involved in Economic Planning. Professor J. M. Clark, Columbia 
University, New York City. 
When the Union Aims at Economic Planning. John Edelman, Director of Re- 
search, American Federation of Full Fashioned Hosiery Workers, Philadelphia. 
Discussion Leaders: John A. Fitch, New York School of Social Work, New York 
: City; W. N. Loucks, Department of Economics, University of Pennsylvania, 
, Philadelphia; H. S. Person, Managing Director, Taylor Society, New York City; 
Clair Wilcox, Department of Economics, Swarthmore College, Swarthmore. 
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DIVISION VI. NEIGHBORHOCD AND COMMUNITY LIFE 


New Trends in Community Control. E. C. Lindeman, Professor of Social Philos- 
ophy, New York School of Social Work, New York City. Page jo. 


(Joint Session with Division VIII—Organization of Social Forces) 

Leisure: 
The Age-Old Struggle for Leisure. George B. Cutten, President, Colgate Uni- 
versity, Hamilton, New York. 

Training for Leisure. Eugene T. Lies, Special Representative, National Recrea- 
tion Association, New York City. 
When Leisure Palls. Helen Hall, Head Resident, University House, Phila- 
delphia. Page 309. 
How Philadelphia Dealt with the Leisure of Unemployed Men. Charles H. 
English, Secretary, Playgrounds Association, Philadelphia. 


Enriching Community Life through Music. Augustus D. Zanzig, Director, Bureau 
of Music, National Recreation Association, New York City. 

Discussants: Mrs. Clara Barnes Abbott, Former Director, City Bureau of Music, 
Philadelphia; Mrs. Frances McFarland, Director, Division of Music, National 
Federation of Settlements, New York City; John Grolle, Director, Settlement 
Music School, Philadelphia. 


. Group Discussion 1. Disintegrating Influences in Neighborhood, Small Town, and 


Rural Family Life. Discussion Leader: Walter W. Pettit, Assistant Director, New 
York School of Social Work, New York City. 

Discussants: Willie Green Day, Executive Secretary, Social Service Leaguc, 
Montgomery County, Rockville, Maryland; Clarence King, Professor, New York 
School of Social Work, New York City; Leah K. Dickinson, Head Resident, 
Kingsley Association, Pittsburgh. 

Group Discussion 2 (Joint Session with Church Conference on Social Work). 
What Can the Church Do To Further Neighborhood and Community Betterment? 
Discussion Leader: Lea D. Taylor, Head Resident, Chicago Commons, Chicago. 
Discussants: Rev. Worth M. Tippy, Executive Secretary, Commission on the 
Church and Social Service, Federal Council of Churches, New York City; Rabbi 
Louis Wolsey, Congregation Rodeph Shalom, Philadelphia; Rev. Edward Roberts 
Moore, Director, Division of Social Action, Catholic Charities of New York, 
New York City. 

Group Discussion 3. Contributions of Negroes to American Culture. Discussion 
Leader: Eugene Kinckle Jones, Executive Secretary, National Urban League, 
New York City. 

Discussants: Sterling A. Brown, English Department, Howard University, Wash- 
ington; Alain Locke, Professor of Philosophy, Howard University, Washington, 
Page 315; Mrs. Crystal Bird Fauset, New York City. 

Group Discussion 4 (Joint Session with Division X—The Immigrant). How the 
Foreign-born Become American. Discussion Leader: Thomas L. Cotton, Foreign 
Language Information Service, New York City. 

Discussants: Lola de Grill, Hungarian Secretary, International Institute, Bridge- 
port; Peter Jurchak, Attorney, Slovak Organizations, Wilkes-Barre; Achilles 
Catsonis, Supreme Secretary, Order of Ahepa, Washington. 

Group Discussion 5. Conserving Human Values in Suburban Planning. Discus- 
sion Leader: Clarence A. Perry, Recreation Department, Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, New York City. 
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Enriching Community Life through Art. Erwin C. Christensen, Education Direc- 
tor, American Federation of Arts, Washington. Page 325. 
Discussant: Rossiter Howard, Chief, Division of Education, Pennsylvania 


Museum of Art, Philadelphia. 


DIVISION VII. MENTAL HYGIENE 


. (Joint Session with American Association of Psychiatric Social Workers and 
J y 


American Association of Visiting Teachers) 

Direct Treatment Work with Children. H. S. Lippmann, M.D., Director, Child 
Guidance Clinic, St. Paul. Page 353. 

Discussants: Sydney G. Biddle, M.D., Psychiatrist, Philadelphia; Margaret A. 
Rogers, Visiting Teacher, Board of Education, Department of Child Guidance, 
Newark; Lillian Malcove, M.D., Psychiatrist, Institute for Child Guidance, New 
York City. 


(Joint Session with Division IX—Public Officials and Administration) 

Parole of Patients from Mental Hospitals: 
From the Hospital Standpoint, A. G. Lane, M.D., Clinical Director, New 
Jersey State Hospital, Greystone Park. 
From the Community Standpoint. Florence Fitzherbert, District Secretary, 
Charity Organization Society, New York City. 
Integration of the Hospital and the Community in Parole. Mary Killam, Head 
Social Worker, Metropolitan Hospital, Waltham, Massachusetts. 
Discussants: George H. Preston, M.D., State Commissioner of Mental Hygiene, 
Baltimore; Hester B. Crutcher, Supervisor of Social Work, State Department of 
Mental Hygiene, Albany; George M. Kline, M.D., Commissioner, State Depart- 
ment of Mental Diseases, Boston. 


Mental Hygiene Literature: Reader’s Friend or Foe. Ralph P. Bridgeman, Direc- 
tor, National Council of Parent Education, New York City. 

Discussants: Gerald H. J. Pearson, Psychiatrist, Child Guidance Clinic, Phila- 
delphia; Cecile Pilpel, Director, Study Groups, Child Study Association of 
America, New York City; Benjamin C. Gruenberg, Educational Editor, Viking 
Press, New York City. Christine C. Robb, Chief of Social Service, Institute for 
Child Guidance, New York City. 


Group Discussions. What Happens to the Mental Health of Individuals during 
Hard Times? (Five sessions.) Discussion Leaders: Lawson G. Lowrey, M.D., 
Director, Institute for Child Guidance, New York City; Dorothy G. Burpee, Dis- 
trict Secretary, Family Welfare Society, Boston; Mrs. Helen C. White, District 
Secretary, Charity Organization Society, New York City; Betsey Libbey, General 
Secretary, Family Society, Philadelphia; Elizabeth M. McCord, Community 
Council, Philadelphia. 


. The Time Element in Therapy. Jessie Taft, Foster Home Department, Children’s 


Aid Society, Philadelphia. Page 368. 

Discussants: Bertha Reynolds, Research Assistant, Institute for Child Guidance, 
New York City; Lois Meredith, Visiting Teacher, New Jersey State Normal 
School, Newark; Harvie de J. Coghill, M.D., Director, Children’s Memorial 
Clinic, Richmond. 
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DIVISION VIII. ORGANIZATION OF SOCIAL FORCES 


The Responsibility of Community Chests toward the Community Welfare Prob- 
lem of 1933. Allen T. Burns, Executive Director, Association of Community Chests 
and Councils, New York City. 


. How Can We Find a Sounder Statistical Basis To Interpret the Rédle Played in the 


Community’s Welfare Program by Social Settlements, Recreation, and Character- 
Building Agencies? Louise Clevenger, Associate Secretary, Community Chest, St. 
Paul. Page 382. 


Principles Underlying Program Modifications of Non-Relief Agencies Due to 
Probable Intensity of Relief Situation in 1933. Howard S. Braucher, Director, 
National Recreation Association, New York City. Page 395. 

Application of These Principles in the Local Community. Elwood Street, Director, 
Community Chest, Washington. 


Has Depression Bred Autocracy in Chest and Council Procedure? 

Yes. Rev. Frederick N. Eliot, Minister, Unity Church, St. Paul. 

No. Homer Borst, Associate Director, Association of Community Chests and 
Council, New York City. 

Discussion Leader: E. C. Lindeman, New York School of Social Work. 


. The Council of Social Agencies and Community Planning. A. W. McMillen, Asso- 


ciate Professor, Graduate School of Social Work Administration, University of 
Chicago. Page 402. 


DIVISION IX. PUBLIC OFFICIALS AND ADMINISTRATION 


. (Joint Session with Division V—Industrial and Economic Problems and American 


Association of Public Welfare Officials) 

Leadership in Public Relief in the Unemployment Emergency: 
Lessons from the Winter’s Experience of State Departments of Welfare in 
Mecting Unemployment Distress. Frank Bane, Director, American Association 
of Public Welfare Officials, Chicago. 
Coordinating Private and Public Relief Work in Our Cities. Arthur Dunham, 
Director, Department of Special Studies, Family Welfare Association of 
America, New York City. Page 459. 
National Front on Unemployment Relief. William Hodson, Executive Director, 
Welfare Council of New York City. 
Discussion Leader: Jacob Billikopf, Executive Director, Jewish Charities of 
Philadelphia. 


. (Joint Sessions with American Association of Public Welfare Officials) 


Group Discussion 1. Opportunities for Social Research in the Public Welfare Field. 
Discussion Leader: Emil Frankel, Director of Research, New Jersey Department 
of Institutions and Agencies, Trenton. Penological Research in A State Welfare 
Department. Thorsten Sellin, M.D., Professor of Sociology, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia. Page 469. 

Group Discussion 2. The Preparation and Training of Public Child and Family 
Welfare Workers. Discussion Leader: Kenneth L. M. Pray, Director, Pennsyl- 
vania School of Social and Health Work, Philadelphia. 

Group Discussion 3. Training for Institutional Inspection Services. Discussion 
Leader: A. L. Bowen, Superintendent of Charities, State Department of Welfare, 
Springfield, Illinois. 
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Group Discussion 4. Administration Problems and Policies Connected with Old 
Age Relief. Discussion Leader: Richard W. Wallace, Assistant Commissioner, 
Division of Old Age Security, State Department of Social Welfare, Albany. 


(Joint Session with Division XI—Professional Standards and Education, and 
American Association of Public Welfare Officials) 
The Need of Trained Personnel in Public Welfare Services: 
Defining Public Welfare Work in Professional Terms. Herman M. Adler, M.D., 
Professor of Psychiatry, Bureau of Public Administration, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. 
Working toward One Professional Standard, Public and Private. Stanley P. 
Davies, Assistant Secretary, State Charities Aid Association, New York City. 
Page 427. 
Discussion Leader: Margaret Reeves, Director, State Bureau of Child Welfare, 
Santa Fe. 


(Joint Session with Division XI—Professional Standards and Education, and 

American Association of Public Welfare Officials) 

The County as a Public Welfare Unit: 
The Significance of the Movem« 1t toward the County as a Welfare Unit. Mrs. 
Blanche L. LaDu, Chairman, £ ute Board of Control, Department of Public 
Institutions, St. Paul. 
Coordination and Development of Welfare Services in the County. Ellen C. 
Potter, M.D., Director of Medicine, New Jersey State Department of Institu- 
tions and Agencies, Trenton. Page 450. 
State and County Organization Proposed by the Recent Code Commissions. 
Mary Ruth Colby, Federal Children’s Bureau, Washington. Page 439. 
Discussion Leader: Richard C. Conant, State Commissioner of Public Welfare, 
Boston. 


. (Joint Session with American Association of Public Welfare Officials) 


The Growing Importance of State Welfare Work: 
In Leadership. Charles H. Johnson, Commissioner of Social Welfare, State De- 
partment of Social Welfare, Albany. 
In Financial Support for Local Welfare Services. Mrs. I. Albert Liveright, 
Secretary of Welfare, State Department of Welfare, Harrisburg. Page 416. 
Discussion Leader: Fred K. Hoehler, Director, City Department of Public Wel- 
fare, Cincinnati. 


DIVISION X. THE IMMIGRANT 


. (Joint Session with National Conference of International Institutes) 


Present Status of Immigration and Naturalization Legislation. Read Lewis, Direc- 
tor, Foreign Language Information Service, New York City. Page 475. 
International and Interstate Aspects of Desertion and Non-Support Legislation, 
Mrs. Adena Miller Rich, Director, Immigrants’ Protective League, Chicago. 
Page 482. 

International Aspects of Divorce. Charles Zunser, Secretary, National Desertion 
Bureau, New York City. Page 497. 


Group Discussion. Urgent Needs Today in the Field of Migration and Foreign 
Communities Work. Discussion Leader: Mrs. Edith Terry Bremer, Department 
of Immigration and Foreign Communities, National Board, Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association, New York City. 
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(Joint Session with Division II—Delinquents and Correction, and International 
Association of Policewomen) 

The Police and the Immigrant. Ernest Jerome Hopkins. Page 509. 

The Federal Deportation Administration. Rueben Oppenheimer. Discussant: 
Jane Perry Clark, Instructor in Government, Barnard College, New York City. 


DIVISION XI, PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS AND EDUCATION 


. (Joint Session with American Association of Social Workers, and American As- 


sociation of Schools of Professional Social Work) 

Social Work and the Depression: 
Importance of Federal Aid. Senator Edward J. Costigan, Washington. 
Discussion Leaders: J. Prentice Murphy, Philadelphia; Samuel A. Goldsmith, 
Chicago; Lea Taylor, Chicago; Linton B. Swift, New York City; Joel D. Hun- 
ter, Chicago. 
Effect of the Depression on Professional Standards. William Hodson, Executive 
Director, Welfare Council, New York City. Page 533. 
Discussion Leaders: Harry L. Lurie, New York; Elizabeth Wisner, New Or- 
leans; Walter West, New York City. 


(Joint Session with American Association of Social Workers) 

Protecting the Public Social Services: 
Registration of Social Workers. Walter West, Secretary, American Association 
of Social Workers, New York City. Page 537. 
Civil Service and Public Social Work. Lewis Meriam, Institute of Government 
Research, Washington. 


Retirement Allowances for Social Workers. Lawson Purdy, Charity Organization 
Society, New York City. 

Discussant: I. M. Rubinow, Secretary, B’nai B’rith, Cincinnati. 

Social Work against a Background of Other Professions. Esther L. Brown, De- 
partment of Statistics, Russell Sage Foundation, New York City. Page 520. 


(Joint Session with American Association of Social Workers. Attendance limited 
to officially appointed Chapter delegates) 
Association Membership in Relation to New Personnel in Social Work. Presiding: 
Frances Taussig, President, American Association of Social Workers, New York 
City. 

DIVISION XII, EDUCATIONAL PUBLICITY 


. (Joint Session with Division VIII—Organization of Social Forces) 


Interpreting Social Work in 1932-33: What Shall We Tell the Public Next Year? 
In Our Own Communities. Arch Mandel, Executive Secretary, Community 
Chest, Dayton, Ohio. Page 565. 

The National Implications. Ralph Blanchard, Association of Community Chests 
and Councils, New York City. 


(Joint Session with Division II—Delinquents and Correction) 

Utilizing More Effectively the Wickersham Report: Educational Implications. 
Winthrop D. Lane, Director, Division of Parole, State Department of Institutions 
and Agencies, Trenton, New Jersey. Page 546. 


Creative Writing for Social Work. Viola Paradise, New York City. Page 575. 
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IV. The Content of a Community Educational Program. Charles C. Stillman, School 
of Social Work Administration, Ohio State University, Columbus. Page 589. 


COMMITTEE ON THE AMERICAN INDIAN 


I. The Work of the Indian Office: 
The General Administration of Indian Affairs. Charles J. Rhoads, Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, Department of the Interior, Washington. Page 602. 
Social Aspects of Indian Work. Robert T. Lansdale, Office of Indian Affairs, 
Department of the Interior, Washington. Page 609. 


II. The Great Unfinished Task Remaining before Us: 
Needs in Human Relationships. Mary Louise Mark, Professor of Sociology, 
Ohio State University, Columbus. Page 617. 
Needs in Administration of Indian Property. John Collier, Secretary, American 
Indian Defense Association, Washington. Page 627. 


BUSINESS TRANSACTIONS 


PART I 


BUSINESS ORGANIZATION OF THE 
CONFERENCE FOR 1932 


OFFICERS 


President, C. M. Bookman, Cincinnati. 

First, Vice-President, Katharine F. Lenroot, Washington; Second Vice-President, 
Rev. John O’Grady, Washington; Third Vice-President, Philip 1.. Seman, Chicago. 

Treasurer, Charles C. Stillman, Columbus, Ohio. 

General Secretary, Howard R. Knight, Columbus, Ohio. 


ExecuTIvE ComMMITTEE 


Ex-officio: C. M. Bookman, President; Katharine F. Lenroot, First Vice-President; 
Charles C. Stillman, Treasurer. Term expiring 1932: Otto F. Bradley, Minneapolis; 
Bradley Buell, New York City; Edith N. Burleigh, Los Angeles; Margaret E. Rich, 
New York City; Mrs. Eva Whiting White, Boston. Term expiring 7933: Joanna C. 
Colcord, New York City; Louise Cottrell, Portland, Oregon; Dorothy C. Kahn, Phila- 
delphia; Ellen C. Potter, M.D., Trenton; Clare M. Tousley, New York City. Term 
expiring 1934: Richard C. Cabot, M.D., Cambridge; Sanford Bates, Washington; 
Edwin D. Solenberger, Philadelphia; Lea D. Taylor, Chicago; Forrester B. Washington, 
Atlanta. Chairmen of Divisions: Mary Irene Atkinson, Columbus, Ohio; Jessie F. Bin- 
ford, Chicago; Anna M. Drake, Cincinnati; Anna Kempshall, New York City; Paul H. 
Douglas, Chicago; Eugene T. Lies, New York City; Harry Tiebout, New York City; 
Pierce Atwater, St. Paul; William J. Ellis, Trenton; Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, Chi- 
cago; Edith Abbott, Chicago; Louise Clevenger, St. Paul. 


ComMITTEE ON PRoGRAM 


C. M. Bookman, Cincinnati; Richard C. Cabot, M.D., Cambridge; Howard R. 
Knight, Columbus, Ohio. Term expiring 1932: Mrs. Irene Farnham Conrad, Syracuse; 
Shelby M. Harrison, New York City. Term expiring 7933: Otto F. Bradley, Minneapo- 
lis; Cheney C. Jones, Boston. Term expiring 1934: Betsey Libbey, Philadelphia; Rev. 
Frederic Siedenburg, Chicago. 


ComMITTEE ON NoMINATIONS 


Shelby M. Harrison, New York City, Chairman; Helen Beckley, Chicago; Rev. 
Thomas L. Brennock, New York City; Fred M. Butzel, Detroit; Rowland Haynes, 
Washington; D. M. LeBourdais, Toronto; Jessie Lummis, Denver; Merl E. MacMahon, 
Dayton; Mrs. A. M. Tunstall, Montgomery, Alabama. 


ComMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


Margaret E. Rich, New York City, Chairman; John L, Sutton, Jackson, Mississippi; 
George S. Wilson, Washington. 
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CoMMITTEE ON TIME AND PLACE 


W. Frank Persons, Washington, D.C., Chairman; David W. Armstrong, Worcester; 
Florence G. Cassidy, New York City; Edward N. Clopper, Pittsburgh; Mrs. Monica K, 
Doyle, Minneapolis; Louise FitzSimmons, Atlanta; Mary A. Goble, Morristown, New 
Jersey; John F. Hall, Seattle; Maurice J. Karpf, New York City; Philip L. Ketchum, 
Omaha; Rev. C. H. LeBlond, Cleveland; Alice R. McMaster, Chicago; Bruce Mohler, 
Washington; E. L. Morgan, Columbia, Missouri; Frank J. O’Brien, Louisville; Emma 
C. Puschner, Indianapolis; Leroy A. Ramsdell, Hartford; Mrs. Dorothy Tumy, Oska- 
loosa; Charlotte Whitten, Ottawa, Canada; Elizabeth Yerxa, Madison, Wisconsin. 


EpirortaL CoMMITTEE 


Richard C. Cabot, M.D., Cambridge, President; Howard R. Knight, Columbus, 
Ohio, Editor; Mrs. Bertha Freeman Hooper, Chicago, Assistant Editor; Joanna C, 
Colcord, New York, 1932; Harry L. Lurie, Chicago, 1933; Katharine D. Hardwick, 
Boston, 1934. 


ComMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SoctaL Work 


Mrs. John M. Glenn, New York City, Chairman; C. M. Bookman, Cincinnati, Presi- 
dent; Howard R. Knight, Columbus, Secretary; Raymond Clapp, Cleveland, Treasurer; 
Grace Abbott, Washington; Jane Addams, Chicago; Ralph Barrow, Boston; Ida M. 
Cannon, Boston; James L. Fieser, Washington; Homer Folks, New York City; William 
Hodson, New York City; Mary Hurlbutt, New York City; M. J. Karpf, New York 
City; Rev. Robert F. Keegan, New York City; Paul U. Kellogg, New York City; 
John A. Kingsbury, New York City; George W. Kirchwey, New York City; John A, 
Lapp, Milwaukee; Porter R. Lee, New York City; Leifur Magnusson, Washington; 
Rev. John A. Ryan, Washington; Rev. Frederic Siedenburg, Chicago; William F, 
Snow, M.D., New York City; Linton B. Swift, New York City; Frances Taussig, New 
York City; Mary van Kleeck, New York City; Miriam Van Waters, Cambridge; 
George L. Warren, New York City; Walter M. West, New York City. 


DIVISIONAL ORGANIZATION 
DIVISION I. CHILDREN 


Chairman: Mary Irene Atkinson, Columbus, Ohio { 
Vice-Chairman: Fred R. Johnson, Detroit 
Secretary: Mary S. Labaree, Harrisburg 


CoMMITTEE 


TERM EXPIRES 1932 


Samuel Langer. .......... San Francisco Mrs. A. M. Tunstall 

Caroline deF. Penniman Montgomery, Alabama 
Middletown, Conn. Ethel Verry................... Chicago 

Emma C. Puschner......... Indianapolis Alfred F. Whitman............. Boston 


Edwin D. Solenberger...... Philadelphia 


TERM EXPIRES 1933 


Oe rrr Cleveland Herman Newman.............. Topeka 
Lawrence C. Cole............ Cleveland Forrester B. Washington........ Atlanta 
Mary Frances Godley. ..New York City Elizabeth Yerxa....Madison, Wisconsin 
ee New York City 


por gma 
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TERM EXPIRES 1934 


Mattie L. Beattie........... Providence L.H. Millikan............. Indianapolis 
Harrison A. Dobbs.............Chicago James S. Plant, M.D. 

Jacob Kepecs................. Chicago Newark, New Jersey 
Rev. Bryan J. McEntegart Margaret Reeves.............Santa Fe 


New York City 


DIVISION II. DELINQUENTS AND CORRECTION 


Chairman: Jessie F. Binford, Chicago 
Vice-Chairman: Sanford Bates, Washington 
Secretary: Harrison A. Dobbs, Chicago 


ComMITTEE 
TERM EXPIRES 1932 


ND 6 wie icbinwaine xe den Chicago Louis N. Robinson.........Swarthmore 
Jessie F. Binford.............. Chicago ‘Franklin Wilson.......... Muncy, Penn, 
Mrs. Jessie D. Hodder 


Framingham, Mass. 


TERM EXPIRES 1933 


Alfred Bettmann............ Cincinnati Herbert C. Parsons............. Boston 
Hastings H. Hart.......New York City A. Warren Stearns, M.D.........Boston 
George W. Kirchwey....New York City George W. Wickersham..New York City 


TERM EXPIRES 1934 


Edward R. Cass........ New York City Eleonore L. Hutzel............. Detroit 
Harrison A. Dobbs............. Chicago E.H. Sutherland..............Chicago 
Jane M. Hoey..........New York City Miriam Van Waters......... Cambridge 


DIVISION III. HEALTH 


Chairman: Anna M. Drake, Cincinnati 

Vice-Chairman: Albert H. Jewell, Kansas City 

Secretary: Alice M, Hill, New York City 
CoMMITTEE 


TERM EXPIRES 1932 


Haven Emerson, M.D....New York City Katharine Tucker....... New York City 
Howard W. Green. 6... 6. scea.8 Cleveland Charles F’. Wilinsky............. Boston 
Bleecker Marquette..........Cincinnati CC. E. A. Winslow... ...New Haven 


TERM EXPIRES 1933 


George H. Bigelow, M.D........ Boscom iva ¥. Pilecock............. New Haven 
oe a Cincinnati Horace Morison................ Boston 
Ray H. Everett.........New York City Sophie C. Nelson............... Boston 
George Hamilton.............Honolulu§ W. P. Shepard...........San Francisco 


Alice M. Hill...........New York City Virginia R. Wing............ Cleveland 
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Paul L. Benjamin.. . 
Robert H. Horan.... 
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TERM EXPIRES 1934 


..Washington, D.C. Kathryne Radebaugh.... 
Lawn ie Louisville Ira DeA. Reid.......... 


..- Minneapolis 
New York City 


MAPRRGKMOUCY., 2... .6.05.40ua Boston Mary Ross............. New York City P 
Robert WV. dcleo............. St. Louis Evart G. Routzahn.....New York City 
Sherman C. Kingsley....... Philadelphia 
DIVISION IV. THE FAMILY 
Chairman: Anna Kempshall, New York City 
Vice-Chairman: Betsey Libbey, Philadelphia 
Secretary: Francis H. McLean, New York City 
CoMMITTEE 
TERM EXPIRES 1932 N 
Caroline M. Bedford...... ...St. Louis Clarence A. Pretzer. . .... Providence 
Paul L. Benjamin..........Washington Katharine E. Quig........... Pittsburgh ; 
Ruth Fitzsimons................ Seattle Jessie F. Sutton...............Chicago | 
Jessie M. Lukens... .... #rockton, Mass. 
TERM EXPIRES 1933 
Mrs. Leona M. Evans.........St. Louis Mary McPhedran...... .. Vancouver \ 
Virginia C. Frank..... ..Chicago Roberta Morgan........... Birmingham I 
Helen Hackett............Los Angeles E. Frances O’Neill.............. Boston : 
TERM EXPIRES 1934 
2 ee Pe eae” Nashville Dorothy E. Kellogg...... . Niagara Falls I 
Sara A. Brown. . ._Des Moines Rose J. McHugh...... ...» Washington I 
A. E. Heckman... .....Cleveland ( 
DIVISION V. INDUSTRIAL AND ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 
Chairman: Paul H. Douglas, Chicago 
Vice-Chairman: Alice Hamilton, M.D., Boston 
Secretary: Paul U. Kellogg, New York City 
ComMITTEF 
TERM EXPIRES 1932 
Mary Anderson............Washington Alice Hamilton, M.D............ Boston 
Lucy P. Carner. .. New York City Mrs. Paul E. Lord............ Brooklyn | 
Elisabeth Christman........Washington Leifur Magnusson. . .. Washington 
Paul H. Douglas.... . ....Chicago Ellen Nathalie Mattiews .. . Washington } 
Oliver A. Friedman. . . Milwaukee | 


TERM EXPIRES 1933 


Linna E. Bresette... . .Washington George W. Lawson. ...St. Paul 
Mrs. R. P. Halleck... . ...-Lousiville © James Mullenbach.... .... Chicago j 
Mrs. Florence Kelley....New York City I. M. Rubinow...... Cincinnati | 
SS er Milwaukee Jesse O. Thomas..... .... Atlanta 
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City 
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TERM EXPIRES 1934 


John B. Andrews.......New York City Rev. Frederic Siedenburg. ...... Chicago 
John A. Fitch......... New York City William H. Stead... ....... Minneapolis 
Paul U. Kellogg... .....New York City 


DIVISION VI. NEIGHBORHOOD AND COMMUNITY LIFE 
Chairman: Eugene T. Lies, New York City 
Vice-Chairman: Helen Hall, Philadelphia 
Secretary: Carl Bogart, Columbus, Ohio 
ComMITTEE 


TERM EXPIRES 1932 


Mrs. Ethel Richardson Allen.Los Angeles FE. C. Lindeman........New York City 
Elizabeth Ashe........... San Francisco Mary E. McDowell............ Chicago 
George A. Bellamy...........Cleveland J. H. Montgomery... .Kichmond, Va. 
Eugene Kinckle Jones... New York City Lea D. Taylor................. Chicago 
Paul U. Kellogg........New York City 


TERM EXPIRES 1933 


W. Gertrude Brown........Minneapolis Mrs. Eva Whiting White........ Boston 
Edward L. Burchard... . ....Chicago Mrs. Robert A. Woods... ...Los Angeles 
Sidney A. Teller............. Pittsburgh 


TERM EXPIRES 1934 


Robbins Gilman..... Minneapolis Robert W. Kelso..............St. Louis 
Ray Johns..... ...-Detroit Walter W. Pettit... New York City 
Clara A. Kaiser... _..Cleveland 


DIVISION VII. MENTAL HYGIENE 
Chairman: Harry Tiebout, New York City 


Vice-Chairman: Almena Dawley, Philadelphia 
Secretary: Elizabeth Allen, Syracuse 


CoMMITTEE 


TERM EXPIRES 1932 


Edith N. Burleigh.......... Los Angeles Paul Kubitschek... ...........St. Louis 
Mildred Dewey :......5... 025 0206 Boston Jeannette Regensburg... New York City 
Mrs. W. F. Dummer. .Chicago ‘Florence Sytz......... ..New Orleans 
June Joslyn......... . Milwaukee 


TERM EXPIRES 1933 


Meary B. Efkind............... Boston Ruth Lioyd...................Denver 
Elizabeth Healy. . .Philadelphia George J. Mohr............... Chicago 
Mrs. Kathleen Ormsby Larkin Charlotte Towle. . .. New York City 


New York City Anna Belle Tracy............ Cleveland 
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TERM EXPIRES 1934 


Frederick Allen............ Philadelphia Mrs. Margaret Platner......... Chicago 
Asher Theodore Childers........ Detroit Christine Robb......... New York City 
Elizabeth Dexter......... Newark, N.J. George Stevenson....... New York City 
E. Van Norman Emery, M.D. John L. Thurrott.......Flint, Michigan 


New Haven 


DIVISION VIII. ORGANIZATION OF SOCIAL FORCES 


Chairman: Pierce Atwater, St. Paul 
Vice-Chairman: Carter Taylor, Harrisburg 
Secretary: John B. Dawson, New Haven 
ComMITTEE 
TERM EXPIRES 1932 
William F. Higby........San Francisco A.W. McMillen............... Chicago 
William Hodson........ New York City Mabel E. Pierson... ..... Plainfield, N.J. 
TERM EXPIRES 1933 


ere New York City Arthur A. Guild......... Richmond, Va, 
Mrs. Irene Farnham Conrad...Syracuse David H. Holbrook.....New York City 
John B. Dawson........... New Haven 


TERM EXPIRES 1934 


ae fo es errr e Seattle 
Otto F. Bradley........... Minneapolis Carter Taylor.............. Harrisburg 
Raymond Clapp............. Cleveland 


DIVISION IX. PUBLIC OFFICIALS AND ADMINISTRATION 


Chairman: William J. Ellis, Trenton 

Vice-Chairman: Margaret Reeves, Santa Fe 

Secretary: Edwin D. Solenberger, Philadelphia 
ComMITTEE 


TERM EXPIRES 1932 


OO ee Washington Mrs. Blanche L. La Du........ St. Paul 
ee Springfield, Ill. Mrs. Percy C. Madeira... .. Philadelphia 
Amos W. Butler............ Indianapolis Mrs. E.S.H. McCauley..... Harrisburg 
Lincoln Frost............Lincoln, Neb. Mrs. Anna L. Saylor........Sacramento 
Frank E. Kimball........ Jefferson City George S. Wilson........... Washington 
TERM EXPIRES 1933 

Herman Adler.......... Berkeley, Calif. Leroy A. Halbert........... Providence 
Frank Bane.............Richmond, Va. William C. Headrick.......... Nashville 
Grube B. Cornish......... Augusta, Me. _ Ellen C. Potter................Trenton 
Louise Cottrell...........Portland, Ore. Louis H. Putnam 

th i €i: are New York City Stapleton, Staten Island, New York 


Emil Frankel. ................Trenton 
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TERM EXPIRES 1934 


Mary Irene Atkinson....Columbus, Ohio — Charles H. Johnson... . . .. Albany 
Gator ACES) fo. cae Washington Walter V. McCarthy... .. Boston 
ee ere Nashville Mrs. Alfred M. Tunstall 
Jeffrey R. Brackett... .. Boston Montgomery, Ala. 
John A. Brown............ Indianapolis Mabel Weed........ ....San Francisco 
John L. 1) a cane Madison, Wis. 
DIVISION X. THE IMMIGRANT 

Chairman: Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, Chicago 

Vice-Chairman: Alice W. O'Connor, Boston 

Secretary: Evelyn W. Hersey, Philadelphia 

CoMMITTEE 
TERM EXPIRES 1932 
re Chicago Ruth Larned........... New York City 
Edith Terry Bremer..... New York City Rev. Robert N. McLean. ...Los Angeles 
Florence Cassidy........New York City Lewis Meriam............. Washington 
Max S. Handman.......... Minneapolis Lea D. Taylor................. Chicago 
3 err Columbus, Ohio Mrs. Nathaniel Thayer.......... Boston 
TERM EXPIRES 1933 

James H. Batten...... Claremont, Calif. Mary E. McDowell............ Chicago 
Emory S. Bogardus.........Los Angeles Mrs. Ruth Crawford Mitchell. Pittsburgh 
Oe a Co Fort Collins, Colo. Rev. W. F. Mulally........... St. Louis 
NS | rere errr re. Boston Mrs. Kenneth F. Rich..........Chicago 
Leifur Magnusson.......... Washington Aghavnie Yeghenian....New York City 


TERM EXPIRES 1934 


Pa AONE, «cn ccssarexnenes Chicago 
Mrs. Cecilia Razovsky Davidson 

New York City 
Eugene S. Howard........... Cincinnati 


Mary Hurlbutt......... New York City 
Katherine Kohler.......... Minneapolis 
Bruce M. Mohler..........Washington 


Marian Schibsby........New York City 


DIVISION XI. PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS AND EDUCATION 


Chairman: Edith Abbott, Chicago 


Vice-Chairman: John Slawson, Detroit 


Secretary: Edith Bain, Baltimore 


CoMMITTEE 


TERM EXPIRES 1932 


Henry M. Buech............. Cleveland 
Martha C. Chickering. . Piedmont, Calif. 
Bessie A. McClenahan. . . 


.. .Los Angeles 


Fosse F. Steimer........... New Orleans 
Walter West... ....5 6.60% New York City 


TERM EXPIRES 1933 


a St. Louis 


©. ©, Gosems.......... New York City 
Almena Dawley...........Philadelphia 


Rose J. McHugh........... Washington 
Gertrude Vaile............. Minneapolis 
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Mrs. Edith M. H. Baylor 
he he ee 
Ellery F. Reed......... 


Secretary: Harding L. 


Frank D. Preston... 
Ralph J. Reed........... 
Evart G. Routzahn..... 


Co Rog Oa 
Philip L. Ketchum...... 
Charles I. Madison...... 


watea’ Boston Forrester B. Washington. .......Atlanta 
New York City Helen Witmer. ....Northampton, Mass, 
awed Cincinnati 
DIVISION XII. EDUCATIONAL PUBLICITY 
Chairman: Louise Clevenger, St. Paul 
Vice-Chairman: Mrs. Katherine Z. W. Whipple, New York City 
White, Boston 
ComMITTEE 
TERM EXPIRES 1932 
....-Richmond, Va. Chester Rowell. ........ Berkeley, Calif. 
Pee a ee Boston 
New York City Virginia R. Wing............Cleveland 
TERM EXPIRES 1933 
seainbre St. Louis Mrs. Mary Swain Routzahn 
eee wed Omaha New York City 


TERM EXPIRES 1934 


...Des Moines’ Mrs. Gertrude H. Springer 
New York City 


TERM EXPIRES 1934 


er women: Ebner Sort. ... ccc. ssiasss Dallas 
A. Wayne McMillen........... Chicago Leon Whipple.......... New York City 
Kenneth L. Messenger......... Hartford 


as 


PART II 


BUSINESS ORGANIZATION OF THE 
CONFERENCE FOR 1933 


OFFICERS 


President, Frank J. Bruno, St. Louis. 

First Vice-President, Percival Dodge, Detroit; Second Vice-President,, Eugene 
Kinckle Jones, New York City; Third Vice-President, Dorothy C. Kahn, Philadelphia. 

Treasurer, Charles C. Stillman, Columbus, Ohio. 

General Secretary, Howard R. Knight, Columbus, Ohio. 


Executive CoMMITTEE 


Ex-officio: Frank J. Bruno, President; Percival Dodge, First Vice-President; Charles 
C. Stillman, Treasurer. Term expiring 1933: Joanna C. Colcord, New York City; 
Louise Cottrel, Portland, Oregon; Dorothy C. Kahn, Philadelphia; Ellen C. Potter, 
Trenton, New Jersey; Clare M. Tousley, New York City. Term expiring 1934: Richard 
C. Cabot, Cambridge, Massachusetts; Sanford Bates, Washington; Edwin D. Solen- 
berger, Philadelphia; Lea D. Taylor, Chicago; Forrester B. Washington, Atlanta. Term 
expiring 1935: Pierce Atwater, St. Paul; Frank Bane, Chicago; Paul T. Beisser, Balti- 
more; Karl de Schweinitz, Philadelphia; Rhoda Kaufman, Atlanta. Chairmen of Divi- 
sions: Jacob Kepecs, Chicago; Jane M. Hoey, New York City; Albert H. Jewell, 
Kansas City; Anna Kempshall, New York City; Leifur Magnusson, Washington; W. I. 
Newstetter, Cleveland; Stanley P. Davies, New York City; John B. Dawson, New Ha- 
ven; A. L. Bowen, Springfield, Illinois; George L. Warren, New York City; Harry L. 
Lurie, New York City; Philip L. Ketchum, Omaha. 

ComMITTEE ON PRroGRAM 

Ex-officio: Frank J. Bruno, St. Louis; C. M. Bookman, Cincinnati; Howard R. 
Knight, Columbus, Ohio. Term expiring 1933: Otto F. Bradley, Minneapolis; Cheney 
C. Jones, Boston. Term expiring 1934: Betsey Libbey, Philadelphia; Reverend Frederic 
Siedenburg, Detroit. Term expiring 1935: Florence Hutsinpillar, Washington; George 
Rabinoff, New York City. 

ComMITTEE ON NoMINATIONS 

Bishop Karl J. Alter, Toledo; Edith Baker, St. Louis; Alice M. Hill, New York City; 
E. Frances O'Neill, New York City; Alice Van Diest, Colorado Springs; Florence Van 
Sickler, Mobile; Dwight W. Weist, Scranton; R. Clyde White, Indianapolis. 

ComMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 

John S. Bradway, Durham, North Carolina, Chairman; H. J. Early, Birmingham; 

Lena R. Waters, Philadelphia. 
ComMITTEE ON TIME AND PLACE 


Robert W. Kelso, Clayton, Missouri; Walter Burr, Columbia, Missouri; E. G. By- 
lander, Little Rock; Martha A. Chickering, Berkeley; Mary Ruth Colby, Washington; 
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Thomas A. Devine, Jacksonville, Florida; Emily W. Dinwiddie, Richmond; Ella F, 
Harris, Philadelphia; Joel D. Hunter, Chicago; Cora Jacobs, New York City; Charles 
P. Kellogg, Waterbury, Connecticut; R. P. Kurtz, New York City; Robert Lansdale, 
Washington; Margaret MacGunigal, Bismarck; Harold J. Matthews, Houston; Eliza- 
beth W. Nairn, Nashville; Clarence A. Pretzer, Providence; Orville Robertson, Seattle; 
Eunice Robinson, Denver; Laura G. Woodberry, Boston. 


CoMMITTEE ON THE AMERICAN INDIAN 


Lewis Meriam, Washington, Chairman; Mary Louise Mark, Columbus, Ohio, Vice 
Chairman; Captain R. T. Bonnin, Washington; Mrs. R. T. Bonnin, Washington; Mrs, 
Ruth Muskrat Bronson, Bernice, Oklahoma; Mark L. Burns, Cass Lake, Minnesota; 
Henry Roe Cloud, Wichita; Mrs. Henry Roe Cloud, Wichita; John Collier, Washington, 
Edith Dabb, New York City; Ben Dwight, Durant, Oklahoma; Charles deY. Elkus, 
San Francisco; Haven Emerson, M.D., New York City; James Ford, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts; Rev. George L. Hinman, New York City; Rev. William Hughes, Wash- 
ington; Alexander Johnson, Croton-on-Hudson; Paul U. Kellogg, New York City; Mrs, 
Blanche La Du, St. Paul; Robert Lansdale, Washington; Bruno Lasker, New York 
City; Katherine Lenroot, Washington; W. David Owl, Iroquois, New York; Margaret 
Reeves, Santa Fe; Casper Roe, New York City; W. Carson Ryan, Washington; M. K, 
Sniffen, Philadelphia. 

EpiroriAL ComMITTEE 


C. M. Bookman, Cincinnati, President; Howard R. Knight, Columbus, Editor; Mrs, 
Bertha Freeman Hooper, Chicago, Assistant Editor; Harry L. Lurie, New York City, 
1933; Katherine Hardwick, Boston, 1934; Jessie F. Binford, Chicago, 1935. 

DIVISIONAL ORGANIZATION 
DIVISION I. CHILDREN 

Chairman: Jacob Kepecs, Chicago 

Vice-Chairman: Paul T. Beisser, Baltimore 

Secretary: Frances Knight, Detroit 

ComMITTEE 


TERM EXPIRES 1933 


ee Ae ere rere eT Cleveland Herman Newman.............. Topeka 
Lawrence C. Cole............ Cleveland Forrester B. Washington........ Atlanta 
Mary Frances Godley.... . Bayside, N.Y. Elizabeth Yerxa.............. Madison 
Luba A. Joffe...........3 Jew York City 
TERM EXPIRES 1934 

Matty L. Beattie........... Providence L.H. Millikan.............Indianapolis 
Harrison A. Dobbs.............Chicago James S. Plant, M.D...... Newark, N.]J. 
rere reer eee Chicago Margaret Reeves............. Santa Fe 


Bryan J. McEntegart.... New York City 


TERM EXPIRES 1935 


Elizabeth E. Bissell. ............ Boston Charles F. Hall................ St. Paul 
Louise Cottrell...........Portland, Ore. William C. Headrick.......... Nashville 
Poo OV er Montgomery Leonard W. Mayo......... Dobbs Ferry 


Ee a Detroit 


—_— — > 
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DIVISION II. DELINQUENTS AND CORRECTION 


Chairman: Jane M. Hoey, New York City 
Vice-Chairman: Herbert G. Cochran, Norfolk 
Secretary: Edna Mahan, Clinton, N.J. 


CoMMITTEE 


TERM EXPIRES 1933 


Alfred Bettman............. Cincinnati A. Warren Stearns, M.D.........Boston 
George W. Kirchwey....New York City George W. Wickersham. . New York City 
Herbert C. Parsons............. Boston 


TERM EXPIRES 1934 


Edward R. Cass........New York City Eleonore L, Hutzel............. Detroit 
Harrison A. Dobbs............. Chicago Edwin H. Sutherland..........Chicago 
Jane M. Hoey.......... New York City Miriam Van Waters....... Framingham 


TERM EXPIRES 1935 


Grace Abbott.............. Washington Edith N. Burleigh.......... Los Angeles 
Sanford Bates............. Washington William J. Ellis............... Trenton 
Arthur L. Beeley........ Salt Lake City George M. Read............... Detroit 
Joosie F, Binford............... Chicago 


DIVISION III. HEALTH 


Chairman: Albert H. Jewell, Kansas City 
Vice-Chairman: Virginia R. Wing, Cleveland 
Secretary: Alice M. Hill, New York City 


ComMITTEE 


TERM EXPIRES 1933 


George H. Bigelow, M.D......... Boston Ira V. Hiscock, M.D........ New Haven 
Anna M. Drake............. Cincinnati Horace Morison................ Boston 
Ray H. Everett.........New York City Sophie C. Nelson............... Boston 
George Hamilton............. Honolulu W. P. Shepard, M.D......San Francisco 
Aiee OE, FER. .........- New York City Virginia R. Wing............Cleveland 
TERM EXPIRES 1934 
Paul L. Benjamin.......... Washington Kathryne Radebaugh.......Minneapolis 
Robert H. Horan............. Louisville Ira DeA. Reid.......... New York City 
Bement Gi. TY... 5 ee cenees Boston Mary Ross............. New York City 
Robert W. Kelso..........Clayton, Mo. Evart G. Routzahn..... New York City 
ee, ree Philadelphia 
TERM EXPIRES 1935 
a8 Serre Des Moines’ Elba L. Morse........ Marquette, Mich. 
Howard W. Green........... Cleveland John Sundwall.............. Ann Arbor 


Bleecker Marquette.......... Cincinnati Katherine Tucker....... New York City 
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DIVISION IV. THE FAMILY 
Chairman: Anna Kempshall, New York City 
Vice-Chairman: Betsey Libbey, Philadelphia 
Secretary: Francis H. McLean, New York City 
CoMMITTEE 


TERM EXPIRES 1933 


Mrs. Leona M. Evans......... St. Louis Mary McPhedran...........Vancouver 
Virginia C. Frank..............Chicago Roberta Morgan...........Birmingham 
Helen Hackett............. Los Angeles E. Frances O’Neill...... New York City 


TERM EXPIRES 1934 


PUIG, boca woes canvass Nashville Dorothy E. Kellogg....... Niagara Falls 
Sara Alice Brown.......New York City Rose J. McHugh........New York City 
AA: teckman................ St Baul 


TERM EXPIRES 1935 


Rev. ThomasL. Brennock, New York City Florence Hutsinpillar.... . .. Washington 
Gusan 1) Gonlend.............. Detroit Evelyn P. Johnson.......... Milwaukee 
Frederick Daniels......... ..Syracuse Florence Nesbitt...............Chicago 
Leah Feder..... ck Gane St. Louis Esther Twente....... Kansas City, Kan. 
J. Blaine Gwin............. Washington Helen Wallerstein.......... Philadelphia 


DIVISION V. INDUSTRIAL AND ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


Chairman: Leifur Magnusson, Washington 

Vice-Chairman: Mary Anderson, Washington 

Secretary: Elizabeth Magee, Cleveland 
CoMMITTEE 


TERM EXPIRES 1933 


Linnea E. Bresette.......... Washington Elizabeth S. Magee........... Cleveland 
Mrs. R. P. Halleck....... .. Louisville James Mullenbach............. Chicago 
OS a eee Milwaukee I. M. Rubinow.............. Cincinnati 
George W. Lawson............St. Paul Jesse O. Thomas............... Atlanta 


TERM EXPIRES 1934 


John B. Andrews.......New York City Rev. Raymond P. Sanford. ..... Chicago 
Seen A. PER... ........ New York City Rev. Frederic Siedenburg. . .. . . . Detroit 
Paul U. Kellogg........New York City William H. Stead.......... Minneapolis 


TERM EXPIRES 1935 


Sophonisba P. Breckinridge... .. Chicago Dorothea de Schweinitz.... . Philadelphia 
Lacy P. Corner. ........ New York City Paul H. Douglas............... Chicago 
Elisabeth Christman ....... Washington Helen Hall................ Philadelphia 
Miss Tracy Copp..........Washington 
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DIVISION VI. NEIGHBORHOOD AND COMMUNITY LIFE 


Chairman: W. 1. Newstetter, Cleveland 
Vice-Chairman: J. H. Montgomery, Richmond 
Secretary: Mrs. Nelle W. Gosnell, Detroit 


CoMMITTEE 


TERM EXPIRES 1933 


W. Gertrude Brown........ Minneapolis Mrs. Eva Whiting White........ Boston 
Edward L. Burchard........... Chicago Mrs. Robert A. Woods... ...Los Angeles 
Sidney A. Teller.............Pittsburgh 


TERM EXPIRES 1934 


Robbins Gilman........... Minneapolis Robert W. Kelso..........Clayton, Mo. 
OS a ee rere Detroit Walter W. Pettit........New York City 
@ PEN SE oS Cleveland 


TERM EXPIRES 1935 


re Philadelphia Eugene T. Lies. ........New York City 
Eugene Kinckle Jones. ..New York City Eduard C. Lindeman. .. .New York City 
Paul U. Kellogg........New York City Lea D. Taylor................. Chicago 


DIVISION VII. MENTAL HYGIENE 


Chairman: Stanley P. Davies, New York City 
Vice-Chairman: George S. Stevenson, M.D., New York City 
Secretary: J. C. Thurrott, M.D., Flint, Michigan 


CoMMITTEE 


TERM EXPIRES 1933 


Henry B. Elkind, M.D...........Boston Ruth Lloyd................... Denver 
Elizabeth Healy........... Philadelphia George J. Mohr, M.D........ Pittsburgh 
Mrs. Kathleen Ormsby Larkin Charlotte Towle........ New York City 

New York City Anna Belle Tracy............ Cleveland 


TERM EXPIRES 1934 


Frederick H. Allen, M.D....Philadelphia Mrs. Margaret Moffit Platner. . .Chicago 


Dr. Asher T. Childers, M.D...Cincinnati Christine C. Robb... ...New York City 
Elizabeth H. Dexter...........Newark George S. Stevenson, M.D. 
E, Van Norman Emery, M.D. New York City 
New Haven J.C. Thurrott, M.D........ Flint, Mich. 
TERM EXPIRES 1935 
H. E. Chamberlain, M.D.......Chicago Esther Heath................ Pasadena 
Mrs. W. F. Dummer........... Chicago Sarah Ivins............ New York City 


Sarah C. Hartman........... Richmond Harry M. Tiebout......New York City 
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DIVISION VIII. ORGANIZATION OF SOCIAL FORCES 


Chairman: John B. Dawson, New Haven 

Vice-Chairman: Wilfred S. Reynolds, Chicago 

Secretary: Arthur A. Guild, Richmond 
CoMMITTEE 


TERM EXPIRES 1933 


Allen T. Burns.........New York City Arthur A. Guild............. Richmond 
Mrs. Irene Farnham Conrad....Syracuse David H. Holbrook. .... New York City 
John B. Dawson........... New Haven 


TERM EXPIRES 1934 


Pane ARAL. 6.66 s.ssss. sess Om Fone. Ball ..scs cc cseus ass ass eats 
Otto F. Bradley...........Minneapolis Carter Taylor... ... .......Harrisburg 
Raymond Clapp............. Cleveland 

TERM EXPIRES 1935 
OS, ee eee Akron 
Boy O8. Commen .........2..58 Boston Wilfred S. Reynolds............Chicago 
PO CRONE, a nds. scee ecw Detroit 


DIVISION IX. ADMINISTRATION OF PUBLIC SOCIAL WORK 


Chairman: A. L. Bowen, Springfield, Illinois 

Vice-Chairman: Margaret Reeves, Santa Fe 

Secretary: Edwin D. Soienberger, Philadelphia 
CoMMITTEE 


TERM EXPIRES 1933 


Herman Adler, M.D........... Berkeley Emil Frankel................. Trenton 
a ey Chicago Leroy A. Halbert..........Washington 
Grube B. Cornish........ ./ Augusta, Me. William C. Headrick.......... Nashville 
Louise Cottrell...........Portland, Ore. Ellen C. Potter, M.D........... Trenton 
Ama SAUCY. «5.8555, New York City Louis H. Putnam.......Stapleton, N.Y. 
TERM EXPIRES 1934 
Mary Irene Atkinson. ..Columbus, Ohio John L, Gillin. ............... Madison 
Sanford Bates............ Washington Charles H. Johnson............. Albany 
W.S. Bixby ................: Nashville Waleer V. McCarthy............ Boston 
Jeffrey R. Brackett............. Boston Mrs. A. M. Tunstall....... Montgomery 
ee ere errs Indianapolis Mabel Weed............ Redwood City 
TERM EXPIRES 1935 
Grace Abbott..............Washington Mrs. Blanche L. LaDu......... St. Paul 
gs rs a ee ee ee ere Toronto 
Amos W. Butler.......... Indianapolis Gay B. Shepperson............. Atlanta 
Calvert H. Estill............Charleston Marietta Stevenson............ Chicago 


Asthur W. James............ Richmond George S. Wilson........... Washington 
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DIVISION X. THE IMMIGRANT 


Chairman: George L. Warren, New York City 
Vice-Chairman: Aghavnie Yeghenian, New York City 
Secretary: Harriette F. Ryan, St. Louis 

CoMMITTEE 


TERM EXPIRES 1933 


James H. Batten...... Claremont, Calif. Mary E. McDowell............ Chicago 
Emory S. Bogardus.........Los Angeles Mrs. Ruth Crawford Mitchell Pittsburgh 
9 8 Fort Collins, Colo. Rev. W. F. Mullally.......... St. Louis 
Mile 1. FEOM. .....2.......00000, Ree Migs, Kenneth F. Rich.......... Chicago 
Leifur Magnusson. ......... Washington Aghavnie Yeghenian....New York City 
TERM EXPIRES 1934 
NN, vice Nae iawn enecas Chicago Mary E. Hurlbutt...... New York City 
Mrs. Cecilia Razovsky-Davidson Katherine M. Kohler. ...... Minneapolis 
New York City Bruce M. Mohler..........Washington 
Bk SUI vv ecascaaw ces Cincinnati Marian Schibsby........ New York City 
TERM EXPIRES 1935 
Peer error Chicago Max J. Kohler..........New York City 
Sophonisba P. Breckinridge. .... Chicago Ruth Larned........ ...New York City 
Mrs. Edith Terry Bremer Florina Lasker... .......New York City 
New York City Read Lewis............ New York City 
Jane Perry Clark....... New York City Mrs. Nathaniel Thayer.......... Boston 
Allen Eaton............ New York City 


DIVISION XI. PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS AND EDUCATION 


Chairman: Harry L. Lurie, New York City 

Vice-Chairman: Agnes Van Driel, Chicago 

Secretary: Walter West, New York City 
ComMITTEE 


TERM EXPIRES 1933 


ree St. Louis Rose J. McHugh........New York City 
C, C, Cavetems.......... New York City Gertrude Vaile.............Minneapolis 
Almena Dawley........... Philadelphia 

TERM EXPIRES 1934 
Mrs. Edith M. H. Baylor........ Boston Forrester B. Washington........ Atlanta 
Poeee lem. ........... New York City Helen Leland Witmer..... Northampton 
Ellery BF. Reed... 2. 6.506056 Cincinnati 

TERM EXPIRES 1935 
eres err ey Berkeley Eva Smill................ New Orleans 
Mrs, Irene Farnham Conrad...Syracuse Mrs. A. M. Tunstall....... Montgomery 


Dorothy C. Kahn.......... Philadelphia 
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DIVISION XII. EDUCATIONAL PUBLICITY 


Chairman: Philip L. Ketchum, Omaha 

Vice-Chairman: Bart Andress, New York City 

Secretary: Paul O. Komora, New York City 
CoMMITTEE 


TERM EXPIRES 1933 


JOIN Sy) Ue St. Louis Mrs. Mary Swain Routzahn 
Philip L. Ketchum. ............Omaha New York City 
Charles I. Madison......... Des Moines’ Mrs. Gertrude H. Springer 


New York City 

TERM EXPIRES 1934 
D. M. LeBourdais......... ,-saetento HANER Soett:............ 6585 Dallas, Tex. 
A. Wayne McMillen........... Chicago Leon Whipple..........New York City 


Kenneth L. Messenger 
Wethersfield, Conn. 


TERM EXPIRES 1935 


Louise M. Clevenger........... St. Paul Albert H. Jewell........... Kansas City 
Arthur A. Guild............. Richmond Mary S. Sims........... New York City 
Olga Edith Gunkle............. Denver Anne Sprague.................. Detroit 


PART III 


BUSINESS SESSIONS OF THE CONFERENCE: 
MINUTES 
Sunday, May 15, 1932, 8:30 P.M. 


The Secretary announced the following committees appointed by the 
President: Committee on Elections: Robert W. Kelso, Missouri, Chairman; 
Karl de Schweinitz, Pennsylvania; H. J. Early, Alabama; Marjorie Earp, 
Missouri; Alice Hill, New York; Sabina Marshall, Ohio; Joseph Moss, Illinois; 
W. I. Newstetter, Ohio; Ellery Reid, Ohio; and David Terry, Pennsylvania. 

Committee on Tellers: Dwight Weist, Pennsylvania, Chairman; Maude 
Bryan Foote, New Jersey; A. J. Kurtz, New York; Elizabeth Long, Ohio; and 
Kenneth L. Pray, Pennsylvania. 

In each case the committee has power to add to its number if needed. 

Official notice was given that the polls would be open for election at the 
registration desk at Conference headquarters on Wednesday, May 18, from 
1:00 P.M. until §:00 p.M. and on Thursday, May 19, from 8:00 A.M. until §:00 
P.M. 


Tuesday, May 17, 1932, 8:00 P.M. 


Mr. Shelby M. Harrison, Chairman of the Committee on Nominations, re- 
ported as follows: 


Under the Constitutional amendment adopted last year whereby the Conference 
adopted a “Vote by mail system” your Nominating Committee is charged with the re- 
sponsibility of nominating two sets of officers, one for election at Philadelphia, one for 
election under the new “Vote by mail method” at Detroit in 1933. Your Committee 
reports as follows: 

For election in 1932 at Philadelphia: For President: Frank J. Bruno, St. Louis; 
First Vice-President: Percival Dodge, Detroit; Second Vice-President: Eugene K. 
Jones, New York City; Third Vice-President: Dorothy C. Kahn, Philadelphia. For 
members of the Executive Committee for terms of three years each, five to be elected: 
Pierce Atwater, St. Paul; Frank Bane, Chicago; Paul T. Beisser, Baltimore; Jessie F. 
Binford, Chicago; Karl de Schweinitz, Philadelphia; John F. Hall, Seattle; Rhoda 
Kaufman, Atlanta; Rev. Bryan J. McEntegart, New York City; Mrs. Eleanor Wem- 
bridge, Cleveland; Charlotte Whitton, Ottawa. 

For election in 1933: For President: William Hodson, New York City; First Vice- 
President: J. Prentice Murphy, Philadelphia; Second Vice-President: Mary L. Gib- 
bons, New York City; Third Vice-President: Joel D. Hunter, Chicago. For members 
of the Executive Committee for terms of three years each, five to be elected: Anita 
Eldridge, San Francisco; W. J. Ellis, Trenton; William Hodson, New York City; 
Katharine Lenroot, Washington; Harry L. Lurie, New York City; Arch Mandel, Day- 
ton; Florence Mason, Cleveland; Margaret Reeves, Santa Fe; Emil Steger, St. Louis; 
Rev. George H. B. Wright, Berkeley. 
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Wednesday, May 18, 1932, 11:00 A.M. Annual Business Session 


President C. M. Bookman called the meeting to order. About one thousand 
members of the Conference were present. Mr. C. C. Stillman, Treasurer, gave 
an informal report. A complete financial statement was printed in the Febru- 
ary, 1932, Bulletin. This included the financial report for the preceding seven 
months’ period and the budget for the fiscal year 1932. Owing to the change 
in the fiscal period, a deficit of $6,900 has been carried over and is in the 
budget of 1932. From present indications it is estimated that a possible 
deficit of $1,600 may exist at the end of the fiscal year. He reported that the 
Executive Committee has appointed a special Finance Committee to go over 
the budget with a view to eliminating this deficit through reduced expenses, 
Every effort will be made by the officers of the Conference to balance the 
budget at the close of the current fiscal year. The complete financial report 
for the fiscal year, together with the budget for 1933, will be published in the 
January, 1933, issue of the Conference Bulletin. After some discussion from 
the floor and upon motion duly made and seconded, it was voted to approve 
the financial report of the Treasurer. 

The Secretary read the nominations from the twelve Divisions of the Con- 
ference for officers and committee members for the ensuing year. 

Upon motion duly made and seconded, it was voted to elect the nomina- 
tions as made by the Divisions of the Conference. (A complete list of these 
elections is found in the Conference organization for 1933; see page 665.) 

An amendment to the Constitution, approved by the Executive Commit- 
tee, was then presented. Upon motion duly made and seconded, it was voted 
to amend Section $, paragraph (a), of the By-Laws of the Conference by 
deleting (9) “Public Officials and Administration” and substituting therefor 
“Administration of Public Social Work.” 

The purpose of this amendment proposed by Division IX was to give a 
name to the Division that would be more descriptive of its scope. 

Mrs. John M. Glenn, Chairman of the Committee on International Con- 
ference of Social Work, reported as follows: 


In February, 1931, the Conference Bulletin made an explicit statement as to the 
progress of the Second International Conference of Social Work and of our American 
Committee. An appeal which went out July 31 carried a statement as to the estimated 
expenditures and budget of the International Conference. A letter recently received 
from Dr. Polligkeit speaks with appreciation of the material forwarded to Frankfurt in 
preparation for the Conference—material in the form of reports and addresses which 
will be published in the International Bulletin of Social Work between now and the 
sessions to be held in July or used by the general reporters of the six commissions for 
formulating the questions which will be the basis of discussion at the meetings. Those 
of you who attended the joint meetings of Division V—Industrial and Economic Prob- 
lems and the International Conference commissions know the status of the various com- 
mission reports, and can realize the amount of time given by the members of the com- 
missions (consisting of about 150 people) to their formulation. Our six commissions are 
representative of the National Conference of Social Work and are offering to the Frank- 
furt Conference something of real significance. 

Those of you who have read the reports from abroad—from Sweden, from Great 
Britain, and from other parts of the Continent—will realize that there has been equally 
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important thinking done abroad in preparation for the coming International Confer- 
ence. An interesting statement recently received from the General Chairman of the 
Commission on Social Insurance provides a starting point for a consideration of our 
common social experiences which will be of value to us in making our own social adjust- 
ments. The United States members of the International Conference now number more 
than 270. They will be getting bulletins as to the data provided by all participating 
countries which should have definite effect on American social work. 

In connection with the meeting at Frankfurt, there will be a preliminary institute for 
Germans and Americans for an intimate discussion of German social problems. ‘This is 
an important result of Mr. Knight’s trip to Germany. 

Those of you who have read what is the estimated budget and income of the Inter- 
national Conference of Social Work published in our Bulletin know what financial bur- 
den rests upon us of the International Conference Committee of the National Confer- 
ence of Social Work. There are three obligations: First, to stimulate memberships. As 
a result of efforts we have a goodly number of members (270 and over) who are also 
members of the National Conference. Second, to accept the general plan adopted by 
the Executive Committee of the International Conference whereby a part of the ex- 
pense for the conduct of the Conference be met by a definite quota accepted by each 
participating country. The quota for America is approximately $1,800, Toward that 
we have in hand $1,025. We are—two months in advance of the opening of the Confer- 
ence—$8oo short. ‘Third, to meet our obligation of $1,500 to the National Conference 
for the amount expended (through action of the Executive Committee) for Mr. Knight’s 
expenses abroad last summer, and for expenses incidental to the carrying forward of the 
work of your Committee, including financial appeals. I am privileged by the Executive 
Committee to appeal to you. 

Don’t you remember, in Washington nine years ago, at the fiftieth anniversary, 
being stirred by what Dr. Alice Salomon and Abbe Viollet said? Don’t you recall the 
courage shown by Dr. Salomon as she told of what Europe had endured, and how Abbe 
Viollet gave us the impression of poise and determination to meet whatever costs read- 
justment might entail? Some of us made a pledge then to do our part in behalf of inter- 
national social work. When we went to Paris in 1928, we brought away with us an 
appreciation of the courage with which the European depression had been met and of 
the work which had been carried on in spite of it. There is no one at this Conference who 
is not wondering how he is to meet the problems confronting his own city, or who 
fails to consider more carefully than ever before what he can afford for luxuries or even 
for necessities. We are not assuming additional obligations without making an effort to 
balance our personal and organization budgets. But we are not so poor that we cannot 
meet the obligations we have assumed morally, if not legally, to go to Frankfurt with 
$1,800 as our contribution toward meeting the expectations of Europeans who have 
faith in us—Dr. Alice Masarykova, Dr. René Sand, Professor Polligkeit. We should 
meet this primary obligation immediately; and should, before December 30, 1932, be 
prepared to repay the $1,500 to the National Conference. Contributions will be re- 
ceived at either Booth 32 or Booth 33. May I add that no sum of money is too small if 
it represents a democratic effort to do our part. This year Germany celebrates the one- 
hundredth anniversary of Goethe’s death. The International Conference of Social Work 
is an adventure of the spirit. It is of the nature of such adventures as great souls like 
Goethe have pursued. 


Upon motion duly made and seconded, it was voted to approve the report 
of the Committee on International Conference. 

Mr. Frank W. Persons presented the report of the Committee on Time 
and Place. Invitations have been received for the annual meeting for 1934 
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from Columbus, Ohio; Toronto; Montreal; and Kansas City. After care- 
ful consideration, the Committee agrees not to recommend Toronto or 
Columbus because of their proximity to Detroit, the meeting place for 1933. 
The Committee feels that in 1934 questions of federal legislation will be so 
pressing that it would be well to hold the National Conference of Social Work 
in the United States. It therefore unanimously recommends that Kansas 
City be the meeting place for 1934 and that the dates be left to the discretion 
of the Executive Committee. Upon motion duly made and seconded, it was 
voted to approve the report of the Committee on Time and Place. 


There being no further business the meeting adjourned. 


Friday, May 20, 1932, 8:70 P.M. 

Mr. Dwight Weist, Chairman of the Committee on Tellers, presented the 
following report: 

The following officers have been elected as a result of the election of the preceding 
Wednesday and Thursday: For President: Frank J. Bruno, St. Louis; First Vice-Presi- 
dent: Percival Dodge, Detroit; Second Vice-President: Eugene K. Jones, New York 
City; Third Vice-President: Dorothy C. Kahn, Philadelphia. For members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee: Pierce Atwater, St. Paul; Frank Bane, Chicago; Paul T. Beisser, 
Baltimore; Karl de Schweinitz, Philadelphia; Rhoda Kaufman, Atlanta. 


The new President, Mr. Frank J. Bruno, was called to the platform and 
addressed the Conference briefly. 


Saturday, May 21, 1932, 1:00 P.M. 
The report of the Committee on Resolutions, Miss Margaret Rich, Chair- 
man, being called for, was presented as follows: 


Since its last meeting the National Conference of Social Work has suffered irrepara- 
ble loss in the death of four outstanding social workers, two of whom had held the office 
of Conference president, all of whom had participated actively in the development of 
the Conference. Each of them had made a remarkable contribution to social work and 
to social thinking. Their influence transcended the familiar barriers of fields of social 
work and of national boundaries. It would be superfluous, as it is unnecessary, to 
enumerate their activities, so closely are their records interwoven with those of the 
Conference itself. 

As a social worker, volunteer and professional, Lee K. Frankel gained the first hand 
experience which made him a great pioneer in the socialization of business. He com- 
bined to an extraordinary degree the qualities of social worker, of scientist, and of man 
of affairs and put them to effective use in building up the Welfare Department of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. From the vantage point of this position he 
continued an active participant in social work; and, as he enriched his work in business 
from his earlier experience in social work, so he later brought to the councils of social 
work the perspective and experience he gained in business. He refused to think of 
poverty as natural or inevitable; he was concerned with the economic as well as the 
health factor in social maladjustment, and initiated and promoted studies of standards 
of living; he took an active part in the development of preventive measures whose 
effect is far reaching. The results of his efforts, already apparent, prove him to have 
been a practical idealist. 

Florence Kelley typified that splendid, crusading pioneer spirit which carried the 
perpetual challenge of youth. Whether her work was that of chief factory inspector of 
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the state of Illinois—and she was the first woman to be appointed to such a position— 
or general secretary of the National Consumers League—the position she held from 1899 
to the time of her death this winter—whether her interest was in improving hours of 
labor for women and children, in removing the handicaps under which Negroes and 
immigrant groups were suffering—always she was possessed by the thing which she was 
building. She challenged opposition; yet she worked with that quiet faith and patience 
which is rooted in the conviction that enduring social change comes only through 
growth. She had faith, too, in her fellow social workers and her fellow citizens—faith 
that if they could but know the effects of social and industrial injustice they would ally 
themselves with her crusade. As a social worker and a citizen, she was greater than any 
institution with which she was connected; but those institutions nevertheless have a 
share in her greatness, 

Julia Lathrop was known best, both in this country and abroad, for her service as 
first chief of the Federal Children’s Bureau. She was president of the National Confer- 
ence of Social Work in 1919; she was for many years a member of the I!linois State Board 
of Charities; she was the American representative of the Child Welfare Committee of 
the League of Nations. As professional social worker and as private citizen alike, she 
stood definitely against those three enemies of public welfare—traditional reaction, 
economic interest, and political selfishness. Her firmness was none the less real because 
it was clothed in charm and graciousness. Her understanding of human nature and her 
trenchant wit enabled her to overcome opposition and win support. In her own vigorous 
personality she exemplified those qualities which she had once suggested as desirable 
for the good executive—“to be good tempered, to be just, to be patient, to be persistent, 
to be courageous, and again to be good tempered.” 

In June, 1931, Hastings H. Hart, then just celebrating his eightieth birthday, spoke 
to this Conference when it met in the state where he had begun his career as a social 
worker. He was described at that time as an apostle rather than a prophet. To a degree 
he combined the qualities of both, but for him prophecy must be based on knowledge 
and must lead to action. Throughout his career in social work, as soon as he had been 
able to fire others to effective action he withdrew from the active participation and 
threw himself with perennially fresh enthusiasm into some other cause whose recom- 
mendation to him came not from its popularity but from its urgency. He was active in 
public and in private social work, in child welfare, in prison reform in penology. He was 
president of the National Conference in 1893. He not only influenced but achieved leg- 
islation in behalf of children, of the insane, of the sick, of the delinquent. In the broad- 
est and finest definition of the term he was preeminently a social worker, combinn g 
practical sense, a wide social view, and a freedom from sentimentalism. 7 

Be it therefore 1 

Resolved, That the Conference records its sorrow at the loss of these four great leaders 
and its deep sense of gratitude to them not only for what they did but for what they 
were; for the gifts they gave to the Conference itself, and to the cause of social work; 
and above all for their devoted service to the needs of human beings. Knowing the 
possible, they tried beyond it, into impossible things, unlikely ends, and in so doing set 
a precedent for vision and achievement which it is our privilege to follow. 

Wuereas, The 1932 National Conference of Social Work has found Philadelphia a 
city of brotherly love and friendship, and its members and delegates have benefited by 
the efficient arrangements for the work of the Conference. And 

Wuereas, All who attended the various sessions have enjoyed the fine quality of, 
the timely and inspiring program presented by the various Conference Divisions and 
in the General Sessions, 

Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this Conference expresses its gratitude to the city of Philadelphia, 
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through His Honor Mayor J. Hampton Moore, for the city’s interest in the purposes 
and proceedings of this Conference. And be it 
Resolved, That this Conference extends to Hon. Roland S. Morris, Chairman of the 
Philadelphia Committee, and to Miss Ella F. Harris, the Committee’s efficient and 
charming secretary, its deep appreciation of their work in behalf of the Conference 
members and delegates. This expression of appreciation also includes the efficient 
chairmen of committees serving with Mr. Morris and Miss Harris; the volunteer work. 
ers who have given so freely and graciously of their time and energy in connection with 
the details of local arrangements; the Philadelphia Hotel Association for the use of Con- 
vention Hall; Major Maylin J. Pickering, manager of Convention Hall, for his unfailing 
patience and courtesy; the Commercial Museum for placing its rooms at the disposal 
of the Conference; the Philadelphia newspapers for their cooperation in interpreting 
the sessions of the Conference to the public; Mrs. W. Logan MacCoy, Chairman of the 
Committee on Hospitality, particularly for her effective work in arranging the Con- 
ference Dinner. 
Respectfully submitted, 

Epitn N. Bur eicu 

Joun L. Sutton 

Marcaret L., Ricu, Chairman 


The President announced that the final registration at the Conference was 
4,401. 
At the close of the meeting the Conference adjourned to reassemble in 
Detroit, June 11-17, 1933. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Howarp R. Knicut, Secretary 


IS 


PART IV 


CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS OF THE 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
SOCIAL WORK 


CONSTITUTION 


PREAMBLE 


The National Conference of Social Work exists to facilitate discussion of the 
problems and methods of practical human improvement, to increase the 
efficiency of agencies and institutions devoted to this cause, and to dissemi- 
nate information. It does not formulate platforms. 


MEMBERSHIP 


An individual or organization interested in the purposes and work of the 
National Conference may, upon payment of the prescribed membership fee 
for their membership classification, become a member of the Conference. 
Membership in the Conference shall be of the following classes: (1) honorary 
members—to be selected and elected by the Executive Committee; (2) active 
members; (3) sustaining members; (4) institutional members; (5) contributing 
members; (6) state members. State board and commissions supporting the 
Conference through subscription to the Proceedings, the enlistment of mem- 
berships or otherwise financially, shall be designated “‘state members.” 


OFFICERS 


The officers of the Conference shall be a President, First, Second, and Third 
Vice-Presidents, a General Secretary, six or more Assistant Secretaries, and a 
Treasurer. 

The President and Vice-Presidents shall be elected annually by the Con- 
ference; the Assistant Secretaries shall be appointed by the General Secre- 
tary, and the remaining officers shall be appointed by the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

COMMITTEES 


The Executive Committee shall consist of the President, the First Vice- 
President, and the Treasurer, ex-officio; the chairmen of all the Division Com- 
mittees, ex-officio; and fifteen other members who shall be elected by the Con- 
ference, five each year for a term of three years; vacancies shall be filled in 
like manner. The Executive Committee shall hold all of the powers of the 
Conference between meetings, not otherwise reserved or delegated. It may 
enact rules supplementing the By-Laws and not in conflict with them. The 
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President shall be the ex-officio chairman; five members shall constitute a 
quorum at all sessions of this committee. 

The President shall appoint the committees named in the By-Laws and 
such other committees as may be ordered by the Conference or the Executive 
Committee from time to time. 


ANNUAL MEETINGS 


The Conference shall meet annually at such time and place as may be de- 
termined by the preceding Conference, as provided by the By-Laws. The Ex- 
ecutive Committee shall have authority to change the time or place of the 
annual meeting in case satisfactory local arrangements cannot be made or for 
other urgent reason. The first day of the annual session shall be defined to be 
that day on which the first regular public meeting of the Conference is held. 


GENERAL SECRETARY 


The General Secretary shall be the executive officer of the Conference and 
shall perform his duties under such rules as may be prescribed by the By-Laws 
or by the Executive Committee. 


AMENDMENTS 


This Constitution and the By-Laws under it may be amended at any busi- 
ness meeting of the Conference, provided that such amendment shall have 
been first submitted to and acted upon by the Executive Committee. 


BY-LAWS 


I. MEMBERSHIP FEES 


Membership fees for the following classifications shall be: for active mem- 
bers with the Proceedings, $5; without the Proceedings, $3; for sustaining 
members, $10; for institutional members, $25 (no individual shall be entitled 
to hold institutional membership, this membership being reserved solely for 
agencies, organizations, and institutions); for contributing members, $25 or 
over. (Contributing memberships may be limited to individuals contributing 
$25 or over and to such organizations as may contribute any sum in excess of 
the membership fee for an institutional membership and which shall elect to 
be classed as contributing rather than as institutional members.) Sustaining 
members, institutional members, and contributing members shall be entitled 
to receive both the Bulletin and the annual volume of Proceedings. All mem- 
bers shall be entitled to receive the Bulletin. 


eS 2. DUTIES OF OFFICERS 


The President shall be chairman ex-officio of both the Executive and Pro- 
gram Committees. He shall appoint all committees except the Executive 
Committee unless otherwise ordered by the Conference or by the Executive 
Committee. 
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The Treasurer shall keep the funds of the Conference in such bank as may 
be designated by the Executive Committee. He shall keep his accounts in 
such form as may be prescribed by the Executive Committee and pay out 
funds on voucher checks in form to be prescribed by the Executive Committee, 
and his accounts shall be audited annually by a firm of certified accountants 
appointed annually by the Executive Committee. He shall give bond in an 
amount approximating the largest amount of Conference funds held at his 
disposal at any one time, the expense of the bond to be paid by the Conference. 

The General Secretary shall have charge of the office and records of the 
Conference, and shall conduct its business and correspondence under the 
direction of the Executive Committee. He shall make arrangements for the 
annual meeting. He shall direct the activities of the Assistant Secretaries. 
He shall be the official editor of the volume of proceedings, the periodical 
bulletin, and other publications of the Conference. He shall develop the mem- 
bership of the Conference and shall perform such other duties as may be pre- 
scribed by the Executive Committee. He shall receive such compensation as 
shall be fixed by the Executive Committee. 


3. FINANCE 


The financial management of the Conference shall be vested in the Execu- 
tive Committee. No final action involving finances shall be taken by the Con- 
ference unless the question shall have first been submitted to and acted upon 
by the Executive Committee. 

The Executive Committee may accept donations for purposes germane to 
the work of the Conference, provided that no endowment funds shall be ac- 
cepted in perpetuity; but all such funds must be subject to change of objects 
or to immediate expenditure; but such change or expenditure must be author- 
ized by a three-fourths vote of the members of the Conference present at a 
regular meeting and such proposition must first have been submitted to and 
acted upon by the Executive Committee. 


4. APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEES 


1. Within three months after the adjournment of the annual meeting, the 
President shall appoint the following named committees: 

a) A Committee of three on Resolutions, to which all resolutions shall be 
referred without debate. No final action shall be taken on any resolution in- 
volving a matter of policy at the same session at which it is reported by the 
Committee on Resolutions. 

6) A Committee of twenty or more on Time and Place of the Next Meeting. 
This committee shall meet on the second day of the annual meeting for the 
purpose of receiving invitations from cities, and shall give a reasonable time 
for the presentation of such invitations. In the proceedings of the committee 
only the votes of members present shall be counted. The committee shall 
report to the Executive Committee of the Conference not later than the fourth 
day of the meeting, and the Executive Committee shall transmit this report 
to the Conference with its approval or other findings thereon. Action on the 
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report of the committee shall be by a rising vote. The city receiving the 
highest vote shall be selected. 

c) A Nominating Committee of nine members, none of whom shall be an 
officer or a member of the Executive Committee of the Conference. 

2. Program Committee. There shall be a Program Committee which shall 
consist of the President-elect, the retiring President, the General Secretary, 
and six members, two to be elected each year by the Executive Committee of 
the Conference, for terms of three years. 

The said Committee shall have the following functions: 

a) To receive suggestions from Conference members, various Division and 
Associate Group Committees, social workers, social agencies, and others in- 
terested, for subjects or speakers for the National Conference program. 

b) To canvass the social work field continuously, to discover material that 
could be used advantageously on the Conference program. 

c) To determine, from year to year, various major emphases for the pro- 
gram as a whole. 

d) To recommend to Division Committees subject matter or methods of 
presentation of subject matter for their meetings to be used at the discretion 
of the Division Committees. 

e) To arrange where desirable, more than a year in advance, for material to 
be prepared for the Conference program, either General Sessions or Divisions. 
Where such commitments are made for Division programs, such commitments 
are to be made only upon the request of the Division involved or with its 
hearty cooperation and consent, and for not more than two of the five meet- 
ings now allowed each division. 

f) To arrange the schedule for joint sessions of Divisions. 

g) To have sole responsibility for the evening General Sessions programs. 

h) To establish such regulations as are needed from time to time for the 
control of the extent of the program as a whole. 

i) To provide adequate ways and means for active participation of As- 
sociate Groups in the construction of the program as a whole. 

j) To execute such other functions as from time to time may be assigned to 
it by the Executive Committee or the Conference membership. 

k) To arrange, with the approval of the Executive Committee, such con- 
sultations and other meetings as may be necessary to carry out its functions. 


§. DIVISIONS 


a) The programs of the Conference shall be grouped under Divisions, of 
which the following shall be continuous: (1) Children; (2) Delinquents and 
Correction; (3) Health; (4) The Family; (5) Industrial and Economic Prob- 
lems; (6) Neighborhood and Community Life; (7) Mental Hygiene; (8) Or- 
ganization of Social Forces; (g) Administration of Public Social Work. 

4) Other Divisions may be created for a period of one or more years by the 
Executive Committee or by the membership at the annual meeting, provided 
the proposal therefor shall have been first submitted to and acted upon by the 
Executive Committee. 
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c) Each continuous Division shall be in charge of a committee of not less 
than nine persons, nominated by the Division members and elected at the 
annual business meeting of the Conference. One-third of the members of the 
Division Committee shall be elected each year to serve terms of three years 
each. 

d) Each other Division not continuous shall be in charge of a committee 
appointed by the Executive Committee, or if created by the membership, in 
such manner as the membership shall determine at the annual meeting. 

e) Each Division shall have power: (1) To arrange the annual Conference 
programs coming within its field, subject to the approval of the Executive 
Committee upon recommendation by the Conference Program Committee. 
(2) To arrange the annual business meeting of the Division and to provide for 
the nominations of officers and committee for the succeeding year. 

J) Each Division shall annually nominate a chairman to be elected at the 
annual business meeting of the Conference. The Division Committee shall 
each year elect a Division Secretary. 

g) Vacancies in the Division Committees shall be filled at the annual meet- 
ing in the same manner as the election of new members. Vacancies in the office 
of chairman or secretary between meetings shall be filled by the Division 
Committee, subject to the approval of the Conference Executive Committee. 

h) The Conference Executive Committee shall have general supervision 
over the work of all Division Committees with the final power to pass on all 
programs, in order to insure the harmonious conduct of all parts of the work. 


6. ASSOCIATE GROUPS 


Independent associations may arrange with the National Conference 
Executive Committee for meetings to be held immediately before or during 
the annual meeting of the National Conference. The Executive Committee 
shall make such rules and regulations as it may deem necessary from time to 
time for such meetings. 


7. SUBMISSION OF QUESTIONS 


Any Division or group desiring to submit any question to the Conference 
shall present it to the Executive Committee for preliminary consideration, at 
least twenty-four hours before the final adjournment of the Conference, and 
the Executive Committee shall report on such question with its recommenda- 
tion before final adjournment. 


8. BUSINESS SESSIONS 


At the annual meeting at least one session shall be held at which only mat- 
ters of business shall be considered. The time of this session shall be an- 
nounced in the last issue of the Bulletin preceding the meeting. The officers of 
the Conference shall endeavor to concentrate on this occasion as much as 
possible of the business of the Conference. 

Any person may vote at any annual meeting of the National Conference of 
Social Work, provided (1) That he is a member in good standing at the time 
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of such meeting, and (2) That he was a member in good standing at the last 
preceding annual meeting. However, if he was not in good standing at the 
time of such meeting by reason of non-payment of dues, then subsequent pay- 
ment of such dues shall satisfy the requirements of this subsection. 

Any institutional member, or any institution which is a contributing mem- 
ber as defined in Article I of these By-Laws, may cast its vote at any annual 
meeting of the Conference by designating any member of its board or staff 
who shall appear personally to cast the said ballot. 


9g. VOTING QUORUM 


At any business session fifty members shall constitute a quorum. 


IO. DIVISION MEETINGS 


All meetings of the Conference except General Sessions shall be arranged 
so as to facilitate informal discussion. The chairman of Divisions shall pre- 
side at section meetings of their Divisions or shall appoint presiding officers 
in their stead. 

II. MINUTES 


A certified copy of the minutes of the business transactions of the annual 
meeting, excepting official documents, shall be posted by the General Secre- 
tary on the official bulletin board at least three hours before the final meeting 
of each annual session, in order that the said minutes may be corrected by the 
Conference, if any question of accuracy be raised before adjournment. 


I2. LOCAL ARRANGEMENTS 


All local arrangements for the annual meeting shall be subject to the ap- 
proval of the Executive Committee of the Conference. 


I3. NOMINATION AND ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


1. The Nominating Committee shall have the function of nominating one 
or more persons for each of the offices of President, First Vice-President, 
Second Vice-President, and Third Vice-President, and at least twice as many 
persons for members of the Executive Committee as there are vacancies in 
that body. 

2. Suggestions of names of persons for any of these positions may be sub- 
mitted to the Nominating Committee by any members of the Conference at 
any time following the committee’s appointment and up to the time of the 
committee’s announcement of the list of nominations. 

3. Within ninety days of its appointment, the Nominating Committee 
shall, through the Bu//etin, solicit suggestions of names of persons for the 
offices to be filled, and shall renew such solicitation in each succeeding Bulle- 
tin up to the time of announcing the list of nominations. The committee shall 
appoint a place at or near headquarters on the first day of the annual meeting 
and shall announce the same, at which suggestions for nominations shall be 
received by them up to 1:00 P.M. of the fourth day of the annual meeting. 
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4. After taking into consideration the names suggested by the Conference 
members, but not necessarily confining their consideration to these names, the 
committee shall draw up a list of nominations as previously specified, and the 
same shall be announced at the General Session on the evening of the sixth 
day of the Conference one year in advance of the Conference at which they 
are to be elected. The list of nominees shall be published in the next succeed- 
ing issue of the Conference Bulletin following the announcement. 

5. Additional nominations may be made by petition of not less than 
twenty-five members, properly addressed to the chairman of the Nominating 
Committee and filed at the Conference office not later than January 1 pre- 
ceding the Conference at which they are to be elected. 

6. A final list of all nominations shall be published in the first issue of the 
Conference Bulletin published after January 1. 

7. The official ballot shall be the so called Cleveland ballot, and shall be so 
prepared that the member may vote for as many candidates as he may desire, 
in order of preference. 

8. The official ballot shall be sent by mail, to their address of record in the 
Conference office, to all members of the Conference entitled to vote, or who 
may become entitled to vote, by the renewal of membership or otherwise, not 
later than sixty days before the date designated each year for the closing of 
the polls. Ballots may be returned by mail to the Conference office, but must 
be received in said office not later than the tenth day preceding the announced 
date of the first session of the annual Conference; or they may be deposited at 
the polling place provided at Conference headquarters, at any time during the 
period during which said polling place is officially open. Ballots returned by 
mail must be signed by the voter, and shall be discarded as invalid if received 
without such signature. 

g. A polling place shall be established and maintained on the fourth day of 
the Conference, to be open for at least four hours, at such times as may be de- 
cided upon and announced by the Executive Committee. The polling place 
shall also be maintained between the hours of 8:00 A.M. and 5:00 P.M. on the 
fifth day of the annual meeting, provided that such day shall not fall on Sun- 
day, in which case the election shall occur on the sixth day. After the time 
herein specified for voting has expired, the ballots shall be counted by a com- 
mittee of three tellers appointed by the President, and the result shall be an- 
nounced at the next general session of the Conference. The ballots shall be 
counted and election determined by the so called Hare method. Regulations 
for the application of this method shall be developed by the Executive Com- 
mittee, and shall be furnished to the committee of tellers for their instruction. 

10. The Nominating Committee appointed for the Conference year 1931- 
32 shall prepare a list of nominations for election at the annual Conference of 
1932, which election shall be conducted as provided in the Constitution and 
By-Laws as of June 1, 1931. They shall also prepare a list of nominations for 
election at the annual Conference of 1933, which election shall be conducted 
as provided in sections 1-9, above. 
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